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REPORT 

Of the Board of Edaeatioii of the State of Connecttcot, 

TO THE GhENERAL ASSEMBLY. 



The act approved on the twenty-firBt of July, 1865, by which the 
Legislature of Connecticut created a Board of Education (ot the State 
and defined its duties, requires said Board annually to lay before the 
Legislature ^ a detailed report of all the doings of the Board, with such 
observations upon the condition and efficiency of the system of popular 
education, and such suggestions as to the best means of improving it, 
as the experience and reflection of the Board may dictate." That 
report is hereby respectfully submitted. 

Scarcely nine months have elapsed since tiie Board were appointed 
to their very responsible office, and by the statute made Trustees of the 
Normal School and entrusted with the ^'general supervision and control 
of the educational interests of the State." So large a field they could 
not even become well acq^aiated with in all its parts in so short a 
time. It is hoped, therefore, that some indulgence will be granted 
them if they shall not seem in all respects to have accomplished an 
ordinary year's work in their province. It is also to be said that in 
these first months of their administration they have deemed it best to 
move with great caution, using but a small part of the power given 
them by the Legislature, and making no changes except where good 
results were clearly promised. The report of their doings will there- 
fore be brief. 

The first meeting of the members of the Board waft called by the 
help of the telegraph on the day of their appointment, when no business 
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of importance was transacted except tKat which the condition of the 
Normal School made immediately necessary. The vacation which pre- 
cedes the beginning of the school year had commenced, and it now 
reated with the Board to take the necessary steps for the continuance 
of the SchooL Mr. Camp was authorized to put the building in a 
proper condition for the re-opening of the school, to provide fuel, and 
make the ordinary announcements to the public respecting the admis- 
sion of pupils in September. 

At a meeting of the Board held August 12th, it was voted that all 
the teachers then employed in the Normal School be requested to con- 
tinue in their respective positions. This vote involved one important 
change, for it gave to the institution the entire services of Mr. Gamp 
as Principal, whereas he had up to that time been chiefly occupied 
with his duties as Superintendent of the Common Schools of the whole 
State. The Board made this important addition to the teaching force 
of the Normal School that they might meet the just desire of the Legis- 
lature to increase its efficiency and success. Mr. Camp's long ex- 
perience in training teachers, and his familiarity with all the relations 
as well as with the management of the school, fitted him, in the judg- 
ment of the Board, now that he was unincumbered with other public 
duties, to give to the institution a new impulse, of which the good 
results would soon be manifest. 

At the same meeting, Mr. Daniel C. Oilman, who had recently 
resigned his place as Librarian of Yale College, and was still dis- 
charging some duties in the Sheffield Scientific School in New Haven, 
was, without solicitation from any quarter, elected Secretary of the 
Board. For several years previous he had devoted much attention to 
the subject of popular education in Connecticut and elsewhere. Mr. 
Oilman accepted the appointment, and has since labored constantly 
and most efficiently in the cause of common school education in various 
parts of tho State and for the Normal School. His valuable and inter- 
esting report to the Board is herewith transmitted as a part of the 
report of the Board to the Legislature. Particular attention is called 
to the various statistical tables in his report Similar tables have 



been found in other States to be most efficient means of diffusing cor- 
rect information and of awakening zeaL 

The Normal School has occupied much of the attention of the Board 
from the yerj day of their appointment It has been under con- 
sideration at every meeting, and while the general interests of educa- 
tion in the State have not been overlooked, this institution has rested 
on their minds, as, at present, the chief burden of their responsibilitj. 
The importance of a good school for the training of teachers for the 
general progress of education in the State is now generally conceded. 
Nor can it be doubted that Connecticut, which once took the lead of 
the States in common school education, desires still to advance in per- 
fecting and increasing the efficiency of her educational system. If she 
owes her eminence in influence and in material wealth to any cause 
within her own control, it is doubtless to the fact that from the earliest 
times she has been untiringly faithful in educating her children. And 
if, taking a higher view of property, we may say that the great item 
of wealth in a State is its citizens, and it is legitimate for communities, 
by public enactments, to promote the general wealth, then it is cer- 
tainly proper for the State to do what it can, within reasonable limits, 
for the promotion of education. For nothing more certainly adds to 
the substantial value of the individual man than education — ^nothing 
gives him greater power over his own faculties to apply them to 
useful ends without waste — ^nothing else confers on him that versatile 
use of those faculties, which, in the case of a multitude of New Eng- 
land men, has made adversity only the stepping-stone to success. 

In education, moreover, progress is essential to efficiency; and the 
man who aspires after the unenviable notoriety of opposing it, will not 
only win a lasting inheritance of shame for his name, but will, if suc- 
cessful, damage the general prosperity. 

The Normal School may be looked upon as the central point of the 
general progress which is so much to be desired, and to that, as it has 
been remarked, the Board have chiefly directed their attention thus 
far. They have discussed at great length among themselves the 
proper method of conducting such an institution; have considered 
what is the main thing to be aimed at in it, whether the acquisition of 
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the knowledge to be imparted by teachen, or the art or arts bj which 
such knowledge should be imparted ; the length of time which should 
be spent in such a school, and the means which shoald be used to en- 
force proper demands in this respect; the amount of literaa7 acquisi- 
tion to be required of candidates for admission ; the method of providing 
for the material wants of the pupils while connected with the school, 
and many other questions which press themselves on their attention. 
For the sake of obtaining light they have consulted nmny gentlemen 
not connected with the Board, who were either interested in the school 
itself or in the cause of public education. In November last they held 
a consultation in New Britain with a large number of perscms living 
near the school, who, at the request of the Board, were invited by Mr. 
Camp to be present, that it might be learned what the mo^ constant 
observers of the school might suggest respecting its management A 
similar meeting was held a few days later in Hartford, wh^i gentlemen 
were present from different parts of the State. Others were, by 
direction of the Board, consulted by the Secretary, ^dio addressed to 
them letters of inquiry asking their judgment on certain specified 
topics. 

At a meeting held in December, the Board, in order to prepare 
themselves still further for an intelligent exercise of their judgment in 
the management of the institution, requested the Secretary and one of 
their own number, attended by such others iis might find it convenient, 
to visit the normal schools of Massachusetts. This committee, who, 
in their visit to the institution at Westfield, had be^i accompanied by 
one other member of the Board, made a particular report of what 
they had observed to the meeting held in New Haven on the 15th of 
January following. At that meeting, after a prolonged consideration 
of the whole subject, it was unanimously voted that the Secretary 
inform Mr. Camp that the Board contemplated such a re^organization 
of the school as might involve a change of teachers, and request him 
to make this known to his associates. 

Before the next meeting of the Board, which was held in March, 
the Principal of the sdiool and two of his assistants sent to the Sec- 
retary a tender of their resignations, which were to take effect at the 
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end of &e temi then current. The Board at their meeting requested 
Mr. Camp and Miss Marshall to remain in the service of the school 
till the end of the year in July. But Miss Marshall preferred to make 
an engagement to teach in Elmira, and soon after the recent vacation 
began Mr. Camp informed the Secretary that his health required an 
immediate and prolonged intermission of his public employments. 
He sailed for Europe about the 24th of April. The Board would tes- 
tify to the handsome manner in which Mr. Camp met all the questions 
which came up during the year, and in the name of the State which 
he has served so long would thank him for the service he has rendered 
to the cause of puUic education. 

In tbe emergency which arose on Mr. Camp's final decision, the 
Executive Committee were f<»tunate in obtaining the temporary aid 
of Isaac N. Carleton, A. M., who, bemg free from other engagements 
as a teacher until September, consented to act as the successor of Mr. 
Camp until the end of the school year in July. The place made va- 
cant by the resignation of Miss Marshall, whom the Board would 
gladly have detained longer at her post, is filled by Miss Craigin. 

The Board have inquired much and carefully for a suitable person 
to occupy permanently the position of Principal of the school.* 

The expenses of the Normal School have been increased by the 
change which made the entire salary of the Principal a charge on its 
annual appropriation, whereas he had until this year had his salary, 
with the exception of three hundred dollars, otherwise provided for by 
the State. A slight increase of pay has also been granted to one or 
two of the other teachers. The Board have also been under the ne- 
cessity of incurring a considerable expense, amounting to $855.53, for 
a new pavement in front of the school building. The financial year 
ends on the 31st of March, and, therefore, covers only a part of the 
administration of the Board thus far. 

* A paragraph was here inserted in the report as presented to the Legislature, 
announcing that a gentleman had accepted the position of Principal of the Nor- 
mal School. As he has since accepted a more lucrative offer, the paragraph re- 
specting him is not printed. 
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The sum total for the year, including the expenses incurred during 
one term by the former Trustees, is $6,197.21. 

The whole number of pupils who have been in attendance during 
the year is as follows: 





Ladtea. 


aentlanen. 


Total. 


During the Sammer Term, 


74 


12 


86 


Daring the Autumn Term, 


70 


15 


85 


During the Winter Term, 


58 


12 


70 



The number now in the school under the instruction of Mr. Carle- 
ton, Mr. Bartlett) and Miss Craigin, is about sixty. 

The Board have during the year exerdaed the authority conferred 
on them by the Legislature to reject those candidates for admbsion 
who on examination were found deficient in knowledge of the element- 
ary studies in which they were examined. It is hoped that tha 
power of rejection which is now exercised will hereafter induce greater 
efforts at preparation on the part of those who propose to become pu- 
pils of the schooL 

The attention of the Board has been called to the evils which were 
said to attend the relation of the Normal School to the school of the 
Central District of New Britain, but it has not seemed wise to dis- 
pense with the advantage to be derived from model schools. They 
have therefore made no change, except to request the district not to 
rely on the pupils of the Normal School for help in teaching so far as 
to diminish the number of teachers ordinarily employed for such 
schools. This, it is believed, will prove advantageous for all con- 
cerned. 

The question of a boarding house for the accommodation of the 
pupils of the Normal School has not yet reached a satisfactory solu- 
tion. A committee, however, consisting in part of gentlemen of New 
Britain, have the whole subject under consideration. The great diffi- 
culty which the pupils meet with in finding suitable boarding- 
places makes this a subject of great practical importance. 
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The Act of the Legislatare gave the Board power to direct what 
books shoald be used in all the schools of the State. Fortunately the 
exercise of this power was not made compulsory, for the labor of 
examining the maltitude of school-books which were pressed on the 
attention of the Board, and of deciding with deliberate judgment on 
their comparative merits, would have bee#too great for a single year. 
But in answer to the numerous letters of inquiry addressed to the 
Secretary on this subject the following conclusions were reached at a 
meeting held in October, and the Secretary was requested to embody 
them in a circular to be distributed to School Visitors throughout the 
•State. 

'< In reply to the numerous inquiries as to the probable action of the 
Board, the following preliminary statement is made : 

# 

1. The Board of Education is unwilling, in a matter of such grave 

importance, embarrassed by such obvious difficulties, to act without 
mature deliberation, and considerable time must necessarily elapse 
before a definite conclusion is reached. 

2. Until the Board does act, the power of deciding upon text- 
books remains, as heretofore, with the School Visitors of the several 
towns, or the local Boards of Education in the consolidated school 
districts. 

3. The Board, in the most emphatic manner, recommends that in 
every town a uniformity of school-books be at once secured in the 
public schools. Where there is any delay in securing this result, the 
School Visitors should require that at least in every district only one 
set of school-books be used. The practice which still prevails in soiUi* 
towns of employing in the sam^district, and the same school, seve 
books of the same grade, on the same subject, ought at once to be 
broken up. 

4. Whenever the Board does act in the matter of text-boolw 
"will probably be in an advisory and not in a compulsory manner,— 
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tending gfaduallj to introduce the best books without interfering too 
much with local usages or preferment. At any rate it it not likely 
that hasty or radical changes will be made." 

At an earlier meeting it was recommended to the several school 
districts of the State to procure for every school a copy of the last 
revised edition of Webster's Quarto Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, which the publishers afterward agreed to furnish to the dis- 
tricts at a very low price. • 

The Board have directed the printing of extra copies of that portion 
of the revised statutes of the State which contains the laws pertaining 
to schools, for distribution to school officers. The same appears as an 
appendix to this report 

The school registers and other blanks required by law have been 
prepared and distributed by the Secretary. « 

Teachers' Institutes have been held in the several counties as here- 
tofore. To increase the benefits which may be derived from these 
temporary labors for the instruction of teachers and for kindling anew 
their zeal in their work, the Board would suggest that the Secretary 
be allowed to use his discretion in extending the time during which 
the several institutes may be held, and to meet the increased expense 
by diminishing the number of institutes to be held during the year. 
It is believed that they may be made the means of very great and 
manifest usefulness to the general education of the State. 

The Board would respectfully suggest to the Legislature the desira- 
bleness of encouraging by some enactment the consolidation of districts 
in the several towns. The present mutual independence of eight or 
ten, or, in some cases, of more than twenty districts in a single town, 
is adapted to prevent the establishment of graded schools, and in 
general to check the progress of improvement in the education of the 
children of the commonwealth. 
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In conclusion, the Board would express their firm belief that the 
present time is most favorable for deviring and executing measures 
. which will tend to improve the common schools. It is their earnest 
desire to cooperate with the Legislature, the local School Yisitors and 
District Committees, and the Teachers of the State, in efforts to pro- 
mote the thorough education of the people. 

WILLIAM A. BUCKINGHAM, 
R06£B AVEBILL, 
THOMAS A. THACHEB, 
ELISHA CARPENTER, 
ALFBED COIT, 
GEORGE M. WOODRUFF. 

Ns-tr Haven, May 1, 1866. 



HEPORT 



OF THE 



SECRETARY OF THE BOARD. 



SECRETARY'S REPORT. 



To the Board of Education of ike State of Connecticut: 

Gentlemen : Having had the honor in August last of being 
appointed Secretary of the Board of Education, an office in- 
volving the superintendence of common schools, I entered at 
once upon the duties of the post, and have endeavored during 
the eight months which have since intervened to do all in my 
power for the advancement of education throughout the State. 
I have acted constantly under your instruction and guidance 
in all doubtful cases, and I have derived great help from your 
co-operation and support. While the Normal School has nat- 
urally demanded a considerable share of your attention, the 
other educational interests of the State have been continually 
brought before you, and various instrumentalities have beea 
employed with your sanction for the improvement of schools- 
of every grade. In accordance with the law I now submit ta 
you and through you to the Legislature the following report.. 
If there are any of our citizens who have looked for sudden* 
and remarkable improvements to be accomplished within the- 
year, they will probably be disappointed; but it is hoped that 
they and all other friends of education will find in the work 
which is projected and in the recommendations which are 
made, the assurance of early and decided progress. 

It seems to me important at the present time to take a sur- 
vey as comprehensive as circumstances will permit of the pres- 
ent condition of public ^ciucatiotn in the State of Connecticut, 
in order that the Legislature and the Board of Education, to 
which by an organic change in the law the care of the Com- 
mon Schools is now entrusted, may devise wise measures for 
the maintenance and promotion of this important institution^ 
2 
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and thus contribute to the advancement of intellectual and 
moral culture in our ancient commonwealth. 

For many years the opportunities have not been so favorable 
as they are just now for uniting all classes in the community, 
irrespective of creed, party, or nationality, in vigorous eflTorts 
for the improvement of public education. Important questions 
in respect to the abolition of slavery, on which the wise and 
good have been for years divided, and which have tended to 
separate even in the district school meeting those who should 
always have stood united in liberal and progressive sentiments, 
are now for ever settled. The war, which has absorbed since 
1861 all the best forces of the State, has happily ended in the 
establishment of the Union and the vindication of the princi- 
ples of local self-government. The return of peace is charac- 
terized not only at home, but in the national councils at Wash- 
ington, and still more remarkably in the discussions which are 
in progress throughout all the Southern States, by a lively de- 
mand for the more thorough diffusion of public education as 
indispensable to the support of a free republic. So likewise in 
our own State there are manifold indications of an educational 
awakening. Spontaneous movements have begun in a number 
of places for tlie improvement of the public schools. Propo- 
:sitions and suggestions of an important character are now un- 
der discussion in most of the larger towns and villages. Every 
where there are indications of a desire to consider all classes 
of schools — from the simplest primary school to the professional 
seminary — as parts of one harmonious system for the improve- 
meiLt of the community. Under such circumstances it is not 
surprising that the establishment of a central advisory and 
administrative Board of Education has been received with 
tokens of marked congratulation. 

In accordance with the usage which has been observed by 
my predecessors for a number of years, I now present a sum- 
mary of the statistics for the year ending in August, 1865. 
It seems proper to remark in this place that these returns are 
only approximately correct. Every effort has been made to 
secure accuracy so far as it could be secured by the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools and by the Boards of Visitors in 
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most of the towns. The exertions made by the last named 
officials are deserving of grateful recognition. So, too, from 
many of the districts careful returns have been received. But 
in many school districts and in a few towns the value of these 
figures is inadequately appreciated, and it is only by persistent 
inquiry that the information is secured. For the current year, 
blanks of a new form have been distributed, by means of 
which it is hoped that the collection of returns will be facili- 
tated. The local school visitors are advised that the law re- 
quires from every district a faithful report on the state of the 
schools as an indispensable condition for receiving the public 
money. 

SUMMARY OP STATISTICS, 

Relating' to the Common Schools of Connecticut, for the year 

ending August 3l5/, 1865. 

Number of towns in the state, - - - 162 

Number of towns which have made no returns, - 

Number of school districts in the state, - - 1,623 

Number of common or public schools, - - 1,662 

Number of departments in public schools, - 1,991 

Number of children between the ages of four and six- 
teen years, January, 1865, . - - 114,825 
Number of children between the ages of four and six- 
teen years, January, 1866, - - - 118,812 
Increase over previous year, 1865, - - - 3,987 
Average number in each district between four and six- 
teen years of age, January 1866, - - - 74 
Average length of winter school in weeks, - 18 
Average length of summer school in weeks, - 17 
Whole number of scholars registered in winter, - 78,149 
Whole number of scholars registered in summer, - 71,603 
Per centage of those enumerated registered in winter, 68 
Average attendance in winter, - , - 57,131 
Average attendance in summer, - - - 51,751 
Per centage of attendance in winter as compared with 

number registered in winter, - - - .73 

Number in public schools over sixteen years of age, 2,544 
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Number of male teachers in winter, - 655 

Number of male teachers in summer, - 113 

Number of female teachers in winter, - 1,448 

Number of female teachers in summer, - 1,959 

Number of teachers who have taught the same school 

two or more successive terms, - 1,074 

Number of teachers who never taught before, - 558 

Number of teachers who are reported as having attended 

a Normal School, - - . . 891 

Average wages per month of male teachers, including 

board, $49.00 

Average wages per month of female teachers, including 

board, -..--. $22.61 

Number of schools of two grades, - - - 113 

Number of schools of three or more grades, - 73 

Number of new school-houses erected during the year, 20 
Number of school-houses reported *good,' - 1,296 

Number of school-houses reported *bad/ - 810 

Capital of School Fund, - - . - 2,046,522.23 

Eevenue of School Fund distributed February 28th, 

1865, $181,997.80 

Eevenue of School Fund distributed February 28th, 

1866, 136,471.94 

Dividend per scholar from School Fund, 1865, - 1.15 
Dividend per scholar from School Fund, 1866, - 1.10 

Capital of Town Deposit Fund, - - 763,661.83 

Revenue of Town Deposit Fund at 6 per cent,, 45,819.71 
Amount raised by town tax for schools, - 91,280.31 

Amount raised by district tax for schools, - 201,066.38 

Amount raised by tuition for schools, - 49,984.25 

Amount raised from other sources for schools, - 39,782.79 
Amount expended for new school-houses, - 62,353.50 

Amount expended for repairs, - • . 29,515.87 

Number of school-houses without outbuildings, - 177 
Number of school-houses with enclosed yards, - 246 

Number of districts which have outline maps, - 883 

Number of districts which have a school library, 453 

Number of districts which assess a tax on property, 291 

No. of districts which receive tuition from resident pupils, 499 
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n. SEsoTm(^s Aim POPULATION or oosHEcrnonT. 

Having presented this educational summary, I now propose 
to add a few general statements in respect to the condition of 
Connecticut, which may help to elucidate that which has gone 
before, and may assist the reflecting reader in deducing various 
important inferences and conclusions. 

The population of Connecticut in 1860 was somewhat less 
than half a million persons, or in exact terms, 460,147. Judg« 
ing by the number of children enumerated in the school cen- 
sus of January, 1865, the population had increased during the 
five years subsequent to the national census about 62,000 per- 
sons — that is to say, about thirteen per cent. — amounting in 
1865 to about 522,000 persons. 

During the ten years previous to the census of 1860, Con- 
necticut which has been famous more than half a century for 
distributing her children over all the Union, ceased to rank 
among the States which are called ^' migrative," because they 
send out more persons than they draw in — and took its position 
among the States called "receiving," because they receive 
more persons into their borders than they send away. But 
our native born citizens are still enterprising and adventurous, 
and are widely scattered through other parts of the country, 
especially (as the census shows) in New York, Ohio, Massachu- 
setts, and Illinois. Nearly half as many natives of the State 
were resident elsewhere in the United States as were within 
the limits of Connecticut in 1860. Somewhat more than one- 
sixth of the actual tesidents of the State are of foreign birth, 
and most of these are natives of Ireland. The proportion is 
thus more exactly stated : 

Americans, - - 

Irish, - . - . 

English, 

German, - - 

Other foreigners, 



82.46 per 


cent. 


12.05 


(( 


1.93 


(( 


1.85 


(( 


1.71 


i< 



Total, .... 100. 
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It is another curious fact that the relative number of chil- 
dren in the State appears to have been steadily diminishing 
for the last forty years. The earliest returns on this subject 
begin in 1820, w'hen the income of the School Fund was first 
distributed in proportion to the number of children between 
the ages of four and sixteen. In the following table may be 
seen the number of children between those ages enumerated 
in this State in the years when a census of the United States 
has been taken. The ratio of the number of children to the 
whole number of people is also given, and a glance will show 
that the relative number of children has diminished eight per 
cent. 

Children Enumerated in Connecticut, 

Number of 

children te- Per cent, of 

tween 4 and children to 

16 years. population. 

84,179 80.59 
85,006 28.55 
82,676 26.67 
90,700 24.46 
105,464 22.92 

114,825 [22]* 

•Estimate. 

Let us next look for a moment at the wealth of the State. 
Many persons will no doubt be surprised to learn that little 
Connecticut stands ahead of all her sisters in the diffusion of 
wealth. Not even Massachusetts and New York with their 
large capital cities compare with Connecticut in the amount 
of wealth proportioned to the population.. Take the census 
of 1860, divide up the reported amount of real and personal 
property among the population, and it will appear that in Kan- 
sas there is the least amount for each citizen, in Connecticut 
the most. The following table, prepared by Professor H. A. 
Newton, shows the order in which the several States take rank. 
To account for the enormous wealth of some of the Southern 
States it should be borne in mind that in 1860 slaves were 
counted as chattels. We have changed all that for the future. 
The New England States stand in the following order: 

Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and Maine, 



Te»r. 


Population. 


1820 


275,202 


1830 


297,675 


1840 


309,978 


1850 


370,792 


1860 


460,147 


1865 


[522,145]* 
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Amount of wealth in 


\ proportion to the whole population in ihe 


several UnUed States, 1860. 




Connecticut, - 


- 


$966 


Arkansas, - 


$504 


Louisiana, 




850 


Pennsylvania, 


487 


South Carolina, 


• 


779 


Now Hampshire, 


484 


Rhodfe Island, 




775 


New York, • 


- 475 


Mississippi, - 


- 


768 


Tennessee, 


446 


New Jersey, 




696 


Virginia, 


. 434 


Massachusetts, 


- 


662 


Missouri, - 


424 


Georgia, - 




611 


Delaware, 


. 412 


Texas, 


- 


604 


Indiana, - 


892 


Kentucky, 




576 


.Vermont, 


. 889 


Oregon, 


- 


551 


Iowa, 


366 


Maryland, 




549 


North Carolina, 


. 861 


California, 


- 


547 


Wisconsin, 


353 


Florida, - 




521 


Michigan, 


- 343 


Illinois, 


- 


515 


Maine, 


303 


Alabama, - 




514 


Minnesota, - 


. 301 


Ohio, - 


- 


510 


Kansas, - 


292 



Another view of the condition of the State may be taken by 
comparing the number of acres of improved land with the 
square miles of territory. Here, too, as in wealth, Connecti- 
cut leads all other States; it is far in advance of those which 
are in this respect most favored. 

Number of acres of land improved for each square mile in the 
several United States, 1860. 



Connecticut, - 


392 


Kentucky, 


- 228 


Maryland, 


321 


Pennsylvania, 


223 


Ohio, - 


317 


South Carolina, 


- 186 


New York, 


312 


Virginia, - 


186 


Vermont, 


304 


Tennessee, . - 


- 151 


Delaware, - 


300 


North Carolina, - 


145 


Massachusetts, 


276 


Geoi^ia, 


- 139 


New Hampshire, - 


255 


Alabama, • 


127 


Rhode Island, 


253 


Mississippi, 


- 109 


Indiana, - 


241 


Missouri, - 


93 


Illinois, , - 


. 239 


Maine, 


89 


Now Jersey, 


234 


Wisconsin, 


69 



Iowa, - 
Michigan, - 
Louisiana, 
Arkansas, - 
California, 
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67 Florida, - 

61 Texas, 

59 Oregon, - 

87 Minnesota, 

13 Kansas, - 



11 

11 

9 

7 



Another interesting fact is this, that the relative value of 
the agriculture and manufactures of the state is changing. 
The factories are gaining on the farms. Villages are absorb- 
ing the wealth and the people of the country districts. The 
change in ten years as shown by the census is very striking. 
Tlie capital employed in manufactures during that period, 
increased from twenty-five to forty-five million of dollars, an 
increase of eighty per cent. ; while the capital employed in 
farming, increased during the same ten years, from eighty- 
two to one l^mdred and four millions, — ^an increase of only 
twenty-seven per cent. The following tables exhibit this and 
several other collateral facts. 

Capital and Labor employed in Manufacturing in Connecticut in 
1850 and 1860. 





Number 
of Es- 
tablish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Cost of 
Material. 


Hands em- 
ployed. 


Annual 
cost of 
Labor. 


Annual 
value of 
Products. 




Male. 


Fern. 


1850. 

1860. 
Increase, 
; Increase 
per cent. 
Decrease, 


8,787 
3,019 

718 


$25,876,648 
45,690,430 
19,713,782 

.76,19 


$23,608,971 
40,909,090 
17,800,119 

.78 


34,248 

44,002 

9,754 

.28 


16,483 

20,467 

3,984 

.24 


$12,435,984 

19,026,200 

6,590,216 

.58 


$47,114,585 
81,924,556 
34,809,970 

.74 



Capital employed in Agriculture in Connecticut in 1850 and 1860. 





Acres of Land. 


Cash 

value of 
Farms. 


Value of 
farming 
Imple- 
ments and 
Machin»y. 


Value of 

Live 

Stock. 






Improv ed 

in 
Farms. 


Unimprov- 
ed m 
Farms. 


Total. 


1850. 

1860. 

Increase, 

' Increase 

per cent., 


1,768,178 

1,830,807 

62,629 

.0354 


616,701 $72,726,422 

678,467 90,830,005 

76,756 18,103,588 

.0938 1 .25 


$1,892,541 

2,389,481 

446,940 

.24 


$7,467,490 
11,811,079 
8,848,589 

.51 


$82,086,453 

104,480,566 

^ 22,394,112 

.27 
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Anj one familiar with the growth of such places as New 
Haven, Hartford, Norwich, Meriden, Sprague, Willimantic, 
Rockville and other manufacturing towns, — or with the 
growth of our villages all along the Naugatuck and Quinne- 
bang rivers, — ^not to mention other equally striking cases, — 
must perceive that the interests and occupations of the peo- 
ple of the state are undergoing great changes. 

Conclusions and Inferences. 
To these statistical lessons we maj add a few historical 
statements, too well known to require either proof or com- 
ment, and by the combination we may draw up a sort of in- 
ventory of our ability and resources. 

1. Connecticut is the richest state in the Union, — ^i. e., 
she has the greatest wealth in proportion to population. 

She can therefore afford to do what she pleases in the mat- 
ter of public education. 

2. Connecticut stands first in the amount of improved 
land in proportion to area. 

Farmers therefore as a class need not fear liberality. 

3. Connecticut stands among the foremost in the variety 
and value of her manufactured products, — and manufactur- 
ing establishments are rapidly increasing in number and 
wealth. 

The labor of educated mechanics was never in such demand. 

4. Connecticut has a large and increasing foreign popu- 
lation, nearly one-sixth of her people having been born in 
other lands, — ^nearly one-eighth of them in Ireland. 

Nothing so soon supplants foreign ideas with A.merican 
principles as good public schools. 

5. Connecticut has educated for the nation more men of 
influence, senator and representatives in congress, state 
governors, clergymen, authors, college presidents, etc., than 
any other state, in proportion to her population.* 

Our sohools and colleges deserve this credit. 

4f For some curious illustratioas of this statement, see Dr. BushneU's famous 
** Speech for Connecticut," reprinted lately in his " Work and Play ; " and consult also 
an elaborate inquiry by R«v. I. N. Tarboj^ printed in the New Englomdtr^ for 1W6, 
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6. Oonnecticut is distiDguished for the inventive genius 
of her sons, and for their readiness in applying the principles 
of science to the wants of art.* 

The wide diffhsion of education pust have tended to pro- 
duce this general power of discovery and contrivance. 

7. Connecticut, in the earliest colonial days, established 
a system of public schools, including at the outset high 
schools, and subsequently a college. 

All grades of schools should still be regarded as parts of 
one system. 

8. Connecticut, under the guidance of James Hillhouse 
set apart more than half a century ago a fund for the en- 
couragement of common schools, — and to this the prosperity 
of the state has been largely due. 

Now that the fund is wholly inadequate to the necessities 
of the state, it belongs to the present generation, by their 
own willing contributions, to perpetuate in the future the 
advantages we have inherited from the past. 

These facts and reflections unitedly considered seem to 
prove that our past enterprise in the business of public edu- 
cation has contributed to the advancement of the state in all 
the elements of prosperity, — in wealth, influence, reputation, 
and the wide diffusion of comfort, intelligence, and morality. 
"We have lately been in danger of resting with too much 
composure on our former acquisitions and accomplishments. 
Our neighboring sister states have in many respects been 
more alert than we. Many of the states at the West, which 
we may fitly call our daughters, especially those which have 
been strongly influenced by our past experience, are surpass- 
ing us in their liberal endeavors to educate the people. It 
is time for us to take our bearings. 

* The names of Whitney, Fitch, Goodyear, Morse, Colt, Ames, and many other 
distingaighed inventors might he cited. 
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m DETAILED BTTBVET OF THE OOHMON 8OHO0LS, 
From theso general comments on the condition of the state, 
I proceed to discuss in detail the statistics of the Common 
Schools. 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN THE STATE. 

The number of children between the ages of 4 and 16 
years, in the mouth of January, 1866, was 118,812, which is 
nearly 4,000 more than the number enumerated in January, 
1865, and 6,467 more than the number enumerated in Janu- 
ary, 1864. If the ratio of the children to the entire popula- 
tion remains about the same as it was in 1860, say 22 per 
cent., the population of the state is now about 522,000. As 
the school returns are made up for the year ending in Au- 
gust, 1865, it is obviously proper tliat all comparisons and per 
centages should likewise be based on the enumeration of 
1865- 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Many more children go to school in winter than in sum- 
mer,; — ^about eight per cent. more. The registers have 
recorded 78,149 scholars in winter schools, and 71,603 in sum- 
mer. Taking the larger of these figures, (the winter attend- 
ance,) we see that the public schools the past year 
appear to have actually taught 68 per cent, of the children 
of the state. This figure is probably a little too high, — ^in 
consequence of the number of scholars above 16 years of 
age. There are reported 2,544 such scholars. If we deduct 
this number from the number registered in winter, and then 
ascertain the per centage, we shall find that only 65 per 
cent, of the children of school age (4-16 years) were en- 
rolled as scholars last year. The separate towns differ very 
much in this respect, as will be seen by a subsequent table. 
In general we may say that there are forty-two towns, each 
of which reports eighty per cent, or more of the children 
enumerated as attendants on the common schools. These 
towns are mostly agricultural communities. On the other 
hand there are thirty-eight towns in which the common 
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schools do not include over 65 per cent, of the enumerated 
number of children. Killingworth has the largest per cent- 
age of scholars, and Norwalk and Greenwich the lowest of all 
the towns in the state. 

A comparison of several years shows very little variation 
in the number of children enrolled in winter as scholars in 
the common schools. No returns were made till 1857, and 
for two or three years subsequent it is fair to presume that 
the reports were imperfect. The figures are as follows : 

In 1857, 61 per cent, of the enumerated were registered. 



1*558, 74 


a 


it 


a 


it 


1859, 70 


a 


a 


it 


it 


1860, 71 


a 


a 


a 


it 


1861, 68 


it 


tt 


a 


a 


1862, 68 


u 


a 


tt 


a 


1863, 69 


u 


it 


it 


u 


1864, 69 


it 


it 


tt 


a 


1865, 68 


it 


it 


tt 


a 



These figures show that for nine years past, 68 per cent, of 
the children of school age have been enrolled in winter as 
scholars in the common schools of the state. For five years 
past this figure has hardly varied. The average attendance 
is much larger in winter than in summer, owing without 
doubt to the demand for children's labor in the out of door 
employments of summer. 

AVEBAGB ATTENDANCE OP CHILDREN AT SCHOOL. 

The report shows that on the average seventy-three children 
out of every hundred enrolled as scholars in winter are pres- 
ent at school — in other words, a little more than one-fourth of 
those who are enrolled as scholars are absent on the average 
from school. 

To render this statement of any practical value some further 
comparison is necessary. 

Twenty-seven towns bring up their average attendance in 
winter to 80 per cent, or over; two towns — Harwinton and 
Somers — reporting that the attendance is over 90 per cent. 
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On the other hand forty-seven tovus fall below 70 per cent., 
and six towns do not report above 60 per cent. 

Comparing the past year with the two years next previous, 
a slight improvement is visible. The returns for the last four 
years (none having been made before) are as follows : 

1862, 74 per cent, average attendance. 

1863.71 « " « 

1864.72 « " " 

1865.73 «• « « 

Further light is thrown on these subjects by the following 
tables : 

Towns having the highest per centage of * Registered in Win- 
ter' as compared with the number of ^Enumerated.' 
(80 Per Cknt. akd Upwards) 



TOWNS. 



Killingworth, 

Bozrah, 

Chaplin, 

Griswold, 

Middlebury, 
I Canterbury, 

Salem, 
' Hampton, 

Southbury, 
[ Columbia, 
: Tolland, 

Andover, 
[ Mansfield, 

Somers, 

Colebrook, 
[ Ledyard, 

iWestbrook, 
Barkhamsted, 
Preston, 
East Lyme, 

i Hebron, 
No. Stonington, 



103 

9; 

98 



9641 



94 
94 
93 
92 
92 
92 
90 
90 
90 
89 
89 
89 
88 
88 
88 
87 
86 
86 



6 

28 
17 

6 
12 
17 
10 

6 

18 
16 
24 
28 

6 

12 
14 

9 
11 
17 



TOWNS. 



23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30, 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 



Enfield, 

Bolton, 
(^Oxford, 
J Brooklyn, 
I Litchfield, 
I Canton, 
(Washington, 

!| Sherman, 
< Woodbridge, 
I Union, 
l^StafiFord, 
Hartland, 
Voluntown, 
Lebanon, 
f Derby, 
Say brook, 
Franklin, 
Fomfret, 
Water ford, 
^Woodstock, 



81 
81 
81 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 



851 

85 

83 

83- 

83: 

83- 

82 

82 

82 

82] 

8251 



12 
6 
7 

10 

17 

46 



4 

5 

11 



12 
16 
61 
16 
6 
10 
12 
24 
60 



so 



Towns having the lowest per cenlage of ' Registered in Win- 
ter ^^ as compared with the number of ' Enumerated.^ 
(Less than 66 Pkr Cent.) 



TOWNS. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
IV*. 



I Norwalk, 
I Greenwich, 

{Stamford, 
Wallingford, 
Milford, 
North Branford, 
Hamden, 
\ Bethany, 
Old Saybrook, 
^Danbury, 
I Salisbury, 
] Prospect, 
(^New Haven, 
j Wnidham, 
( Stratford, 
( Sprague, 
I Wm Chester, 
I Nortli Canaan, 
(^Weston, 



p to 



4520 
45 6 
5331 
5313 

53 4 
53j 2 
54! 2 
5512 
55| 3 
5623 
56; 9 
56: 4 
5665 
5738 
57l 4 
58 25 
5812 
58' 8 
58' 6i 







*» 




TOWNS. 








(S 


> 

o 


20. ( Middletown, 


59'l24 


21. 1 Hartford, 


591185 


22. ( Bristol, 


60 


14 


28. \ East Grauby, 


60 


9 


24. (Orange, 


60 


1 


25. Warren, 


61 


8 


26. 


East Windsor, 


62 


22 


27. 


East Haven, 


62 


3 


28. 


rMeriden, 


63 


20 


29. J 


Westport, 


63 


14 


30. ] Darien, 

31. .1^ Bloomfield, 


63 


8 


63 


3 


32. ( Bridgeport, 


64 


32 


33. j Monroe, 


64 


10 


34. ( Reading, 


64 


7 


35. j^Glastenbury, 


65 


13 


36. j Granby, 


65 


7 


37. 1 Plymouth, 


65 


8 


38. 


^Simsbury, i 


65 


3 



Towns in each County having Highest and Lowest. 





Highest. 


c 


V. 


Lowest. 


u 




COUNTIES. 


TOWNS. 


& 




TOWNS. 




> 
O 


Hartford, 


Enfield, 


85 


12 


Hartford, 


59,185 


New Haven, 


Middlebury, 


94 


6 


Wallingford, 


53 


13 


New London, 


Bozrah, 


99 


12 


Sprague, 


58 


25 


Fairfield, 


Sherman, 


82 


4 


Norwalk, 


45 


20 


Windham, 


Chaplin, 


98 


9 


Windham, 


57 


38 


Litchfield, 


Colebrook, 


8924 


Salisbury, 


56 


9 


Middlesex, 


Killingworth, 


103:25 Old Saybrook, 


55 


8 


Tolland, 


Columbia, 


9217 Ellington, 


66 


3 
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Towns having the highest average attendance in winter, as 
compared with their whole Humber registered in winter. 

(80 Pkb Cest. axd oter.) 



TOWNS. 



Pr.ct, 



1. Harwinton, 

2. Somers, 

3. Goshen, 

4. ( Bloopafield, 

5. < Middlebury, 

6. ( Warren, 

7. Cheshire, 

8. \ East Windsor, 

9. I South Windsor, 

10. ( Avon, 

11. < Madison, 

12. ( Woodbridge, 

13. ( Burlington, 

14. ) East Granby, 



94 
92 

89 
88 
88 
88 
86 
85 
85 
84 
84 
84 



TOWNS. 



Tr. ct. 



15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 

22. 
23. 
'24. 
25. 
,26. 
27. 



{Glasteubury, 
Hanidcn, 
Middletown, 
Montville, 
! Ellington, 
StaflFord, 
Vernon, 
^Durham, 

East Hartford, 
J Franklin, 
I New Haven, 
Tolland, 
^West Hartford, 



82 
82 
82 
82 
81 
81 
81 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 



Towns haoing the lowest auerage attendance in winter, as 

compared with their whole number registered-in toinler. 

(LEgg THAN 70 Feb Ckmt.) 





TOWNS. Pr. 


ct. 




TOWNS. Pr 


. cf. 


1- i 

2. : 


Darien, 


.32 


26. « 


Watertown, 


66 


Lisbon, 


52 


26. 


Westport, 


66 


3. 


Easton, 


54 


27. 


^Brooklyn, 


67 


4. 


Rocky Hill, 


59 


28. 


Monroe, 


67 


6. 


Salisbury, 


60 


29. 


New Canaan, 


67 


6. 


Sprague, 


62 


30. i 


Roxbury, 


67 


7. 


^Kent, 


63 


31. 


Saybrook, 


67 


8. 


Hew Fairfield, 


63 


32. 


Watcrford, 


67 


9. 1 


Newtown, 


63 


33. 


^Fairfield, 


68 


10. i 


Salem, 


63 


34. 


Farmington, 


68 


11. 


Voluntown, 


63 


35. 


Griswold, 


68 


12. 


^Wilton, 


63 


36. ^ 


Hartford, 


68 


13. j 


Huntington, 


64 


37. 


Litchfield, 


68 


14. 


North Stonington, 


64 


38. 


Manchester, 


68 


15. 


'Bridgewater, 


65 


39. 


Redding, 


68 


16. I 


Greenwich, 


65 


40. 


Sterling, 


68 


17. ^ 


Plainfield, 


65 


41. 


Washington, 
^Bolton, 


68 


18. 


Putnam, 


65 


42. 


69 


19. 


^Berlin, 


66 


43. 


Chester, 


69 


20. 


Bethel, 


66 


44. , 


Lebanon, 


69 


21. , 


Brauford, 


66 


45. ' 


Norfolk, 


69 


22. ^ 


Derby, 


66 


46. 


Portland, 


69 


23. 


New Milford, 


66 


47. 


^Wallingford, 


69 


24. 


^Stamford, 


66 
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Towns in each county which had the highest and the lowest 
average attendance in winter. 



/^ /V T TTtfl^ T "C a 


Highest. 


1 


Lowest. 


1 


COUJ«TIES. 


Towns. 


Towni. 


Hartford, 
New Haven, 
New London, 
Fairfield, 
Windham, 
Litchfield, 
Middlesex, 
Tolland, 


Bloomfield, 

Middlebury, 

Montville, 

Bridgeport, 

Scotland, 

Harwinton, 

Middletown, 

Somers, 


88 
88 
82 
79 
78 
94 
82 
92 


Rocky Hill, 

Branford & Derby, 

Lisbon, 

Darion, 

Sprague, 

Salisbury, 

Saybrook, 

Bolton, 


59 
66 
62 
62 
62 
60 
67 
69 



MONEY RAISED FOR THE SUPPORT OP SCHOOLS BY TAXATION* 

During the past year the whole amount of money raised 
by the taxation of property in towns and districts, was some- 
what over 1290,000,— an increase of nearly $65,000 over the 
highest amount ever raised before. This amount is equal to 
$2.55 for every child enumerated. Never before, if the 
figures can be trusted, was there raised a sum equal to $2.00 
per scholar. Adding the amount received from the school 
fund, 11.15, it appears that the average amount through the 
state, at the command of the local school authorities, was 
$3.70 for every scholar enumerated, or $4.86 for every scholar 
registered in winter. During the present year (1866-t) the 
State will distribute but $1.10 per scholar. It is obvious that 
the towns must tax themselves more liberally than they have 
done, if good schools arc to be maintained. 
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The following figures will show how this fact will compare 
with the statistics of former years. 





Amount mtei 


by TaxatioQ. 


TEABS. 








Total. 


Per Scholar. 


1866. 


$121,441 


W.21 


1857. 


124,074 


1.22 


1868. 


146,149 


1.42 


1869. 


156,761 


1.49 


1860. 


•162,600 


•1.50 


1861. 


163,653 


1.50 


1862. 


182,483 


1.66 


1863. 


172,177 


1.54 


1864. 


228,118 


1.99 


1865. 


292,347 


2.55 



* Partly estimated, returns incomplete. 



It is astonishing to see what a difference there is among 
the towns of the state in this respect. One-third of the 
towns in the state did not raise from all sources as much as 
$3.25 per scholar, enumerated; one-fourth of the towns 
raised over f 4.50. Windham, including the thriving village 
of Willimantic, raised the largest amount from all sources, 
namely, $8.86 per scholar. It was closely followed by Nor- 
wich, which raised $8.75 per scholar, — more than a dollar 
per scholar in advance of every other town. The town 
which raised least reports from all sources only $1.94 per 
scholar. These figures, let it be borne in mind, include the 
state appropriation (1.15 per scholar) and the income from 
town deposit fund. 

Most of the money raised by the taxation is raised by 
district tax and not by town tax. By town tax, Meriden 
raises more in proportion than any other town. The district 
which raises the largest amount per scholar is the Central 
district in Norwich. The town tax is by far the most eco- 
nomical and judicious mode in most places of raising school 
money. No separate valuation or collection is necessary. 
3 
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Totons which raised, from all sources, the least amount of 
money for each child enumerated, exclusive of money for 
new school houses. 

(Each of these Towns raised less than %i.i& for each child emimierated.) 



TOWNS. 



Am't. 



1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

16. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 



Branford, 

North Canaan, 

Woodstock, 

"Winchester, 
( Eastford, 
( Sterling, 

Putnam, 
I New Fairfield, 
( Voluntown, 

Flainfield, 

Somers, 

Weston, 
( Killingly, 
\ Old Lyme, 

Salem, 

Union, 

iGriswold, 
Salisbury, 

Kent, 

Granby, 

Lyme, 
\ Bloomfield, 
i Westbrook, 

Canaan, 
; Orange, 

Asbford, 

Newtown, 

Easton, 



TOWNS. 



1.94 29. (Milford, 

2.16 80. I Waton, 

2.17 81. Old Saybrook, 
2.24 32. Oxford, 

2.80 33. Waterford, 

2.30 84. Simsbury, 

2.36 35. ( Goshen, 

2.37 36. \ Hampton, 
2.37 37. ( Westford, 
2.41 38. New Hartford, 

2.43 39. ( East Haddam, 

2.44 40. { Ellington, 

2.45 41. ( Hebron, 

2.45 42. J East Granby, 

2.46 48. I Pom&et, 

2.47 44. Willington, 
2.49 46. Norfolk, 
2.49 46. ( Durham, 
2.52 47. {Mansfield, 
2.61 48. ( Norwalk, 
2.68 49. Canterbury, 
2.66 50. Chester, 
2.66 51. Harwiuton, 
2.66 52. Wallingford, 
2.66 63. Wethersfield, 
2.71 54. Woodbury, • 
2,75 65. Warren, 
2.77 



Am't 



2.78 

2.78 

2.79 

2.81 

2.93 

2.99 

3.01 

3.01 

3.01 

3.03 

3.04 

3.04 

3.04 

3.06 

3.06 

3.08 

8.10 

3.11 

8.11 

8.11 

8.12 

3.13 

3.14 

3.17 

8.18 

3.19 

8.22 
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TbwKS which raised, from ail sources, the greatest amount of 
money for each ehUd enumerated, exclusive of money raised 
' for new school houses. 
(Each of these Towns rsused more dam $4.50 for eveiy child ennniented.) 



TOWNS. 



Am*t 



1. Windham, 

2. Norwich, 
8. Derby, 

4. Stoniugton, 

5. Hartford, 

6. Wolcott, 

7. Canton, 

8. Bristol, 

9. Stafford, 

10. New Haven, 

11. Washington, 

12. New Britain, 

13. Bozrah, 

14. Barkhamsted, 

15. Enfield, 

16. New Milford, 

17. Woodbridge, 

18. Preston, 

19. East Hartford, 



8.86 
8.75 
7.67 
7.42 
7.21 
7.08 
7.06 
6.82 
6.72 
6.43 
6.22 
6.15 
6.11 
6.96 
5.62 
6.61 
5.49 
5.46 
5.43 



TOWNS. 



Am't 



20. ( Saybrook, 

21. I Waterbury, 

22. Prospect, 

23. Darien, 

24. Andover, 

25. Stamford, 

26. Tolland, 

27. Trumbull, 

28. (Bethel, 

29. I Suffield, 

30. Naugatuck, 

31. MontTille, 

32. Bolton, 

33. Farmington, 

34. North Haven, 

35. Vernon, 

36. Madison, 

37. Hamden, 

38. New London, 



6.09 

5.09 

6.07 

6.04 

6.03' 

5.00 

4.99 

4.96 

4.93 

4.98 

4.92 

4.90 

4.85 

4.84 

4.77 

4.76 

4.67 

4.66 

^.54 



Towns in each County which raised the greatest and the leas^ 
for each ckUd enumerated. 





OBttATBST. 


LEA8T. 


COUNTY. 


TOWN. 


Am't. 


TOWN. 


Am't. 


Hartford, 


Hartford, ' 


7.21 


Granby, 


2.61 


New Haven, 


Derby, 


7.67 


Branford, 


1.94 


New London, 


Norwich, 


8.75 


Old Lyme, 


2.45 


Fairfield, 


Darien, 


5.04 


New Fairfield, 


2.87 


Windham, 


Windham, 


8.86 


Woodstock, 


2.17 


Litchfield, 


Washington, 


6.22 


North Canaan, 


2.16 


Middlesex, 


Saybrook, 


5.09 


Westbrook, 


2.65 


Tolland, 


Stafford, 


6.72 


Somers, 


2.43 
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PAY OP TEACHERS. 

Closely connected with the amount collected for school 
purposes, is the amount paid out for teacher's wages. During 
the past year the figures show a decided increase in the 
amount thus expended ; but not so much as the increased 
expenses of living seem to demand. The pecuniary induce- 
ments to make the teacher's work a life-long occupation, are 
now so poor, that the number of professional male teachers 
is rapidly diminishing. Many are deserting the educational 
ranks, and but few recruits are coming in. Consequently, in 
large towns, a few male teachers are employed as the princi- 
pals of large graded schools, and their assistants are all ladies ; 
and in the country, women are taking the places which a few 
years ago were occupied by young men. 

The following figures show the average amount of teacher's 
wages (board included) for the last ten years. In the cities 
and large towns the average is much higher. 



YEAB. 


HALES. 


FEMALES. 


1856 


.$29.00 


$17.25 


1867 


30.00 


16.00 


1858 


30.84 


16.66 


1859 


80.05 


16.59 


1860 


31.20 


17.34 


1861 


32.02 


16.14 


1863 


28.12 


15.80 


1863 


28.74 


16.82 


1864 


33.00 


18.00 


1865 


49.00 


22.61 



I feel compelled in this connection to urge upon the local 
authorities the importance of remunerating good teachers 
sufiiciently to make them willing to remain at their posts. The 
demand for teachers, male and female, all over the country 
is now so great, that large inducements are offered to those 
who have acquired a good reputation, if they will accept 
positions at a distance. Within the year many excellent per- 
sons have thus been called away from the state, and our large 
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towns are especially liable to suffer from such changes. I 
know we often hear that it is easy to find teachers, and that 
there are several applicants for every vacancy. This may be 
so. But experienced teachers are not plenty. It is on the 
contrary very hard to find disengaged, a first rate instructor. 
It is'far better I am sure, to encourage a good teacher to re- 
main by offering good wages, than to fill the vacant place by 
an inexperienced or incompetent instructor, at a lower price. 
If we would have a good school, the most essential requisite 
is a good teacher, and to secure the services of such a one, 
we must offer liberal compensation. 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

It appears from the returns, that during the year ending 
August, 1865, twenty new school houses were erected at a 
cost of over sixty thousand dollars. Of these the most costly 
were the Dwight School in New Haven, named in accordance 
with the New Haven usage, after one of the distinguished 
men of the place, and the graded school in Willimantic. 



New School Houses in the year ending Aug. 31*/, 186^. 



TOWNS. 


NO. 


COST. 


TOWNS. 


NO. 


TOWNS. 


Farmington, 
Glastenbury, 
Simsbary, 
WestHartford, 

N^w Haren, 

Bethany, 

Derby, 

Meiiden, 

Prospect, 

Stonington, 


1 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 


$4,000.00 

10,000.00 

1,316.27 

•6,940.68 
3,100.00 

645.66 
2,700.00 

950.00 

1,000.00 


Bridgeport, 

Danbury, 

Easton, 

Hampton, 
Killingly, 
Windham, 
Woodstock, 

Litchfield, 
Harwinton, 

Tolland, 


1 

1 


04,250.00 
141.25 
630.00 

1,900.00 

21,605.00 
700.00 

850.00 
674.64 

950.00 




20 


$62,853.50 



*Dwight School, in part. 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 

By the action of the last legislature the Board of Educa- 
tion was empowered to prescribe a uniform series of text- 
books, but as yet they have not exercised this preroga- 
tive. The multiplicity of applications addressed to the sec- 
retary and to the members of Board, requesting favor for 
particular books, sometimes on very questionable grounds, 
early showed the difficulties which would at once arise if a 
definite course of action was entered upon having reference 
to the selection of a series for the state. 

In most towns the school visitors prescribe the books which 
are used in the several districts. In 110 towns out of 162, 
the books approved by the local school visitors are uniformly 
employed ; in 28 towns there has been an unsuccessful attempt 
to secure a uniform series ; in 18 towns no attempt is made 
to secure uniformity ; from 6 towns there was no report. 
Twelve different series of Readers are in use in the state, and 
the diversity of judgment in respect to their value may be 
seen from the fact that the Header most in use is employed 
in ^ towns, or about one fifth of the towns of the state ; 
the next is employed in 28 towns, the next in 27 towns, the 
next in 25 towns ; and the remaining series in 18, 17, 15, 8, 
8, 1, 1, 1, towns respectively. Webster's spelling book is 
used in 112 towns out of 162 towns, twelve other Spellers 
being employed elsewhere. Ten difierent Arithmetics are in 
use, the most common book being found in 100 townsu Ten 
series of Geographies are prescribed, 68 towns only agreeing 
upon one series. Eleven Grammars are in use, one of thgm 
being prescribed in 79 towns. 

NUMBEB OF GRADED SCHOOLS. 

Only sixty-eight towns in the state have begun the system 
of graded schools, and in some of these the system is very im- 
perfectly established. There are only 186 schools in the State 
(out of 1,662) which are reported as graded, and of these 
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there are 113 which hare but two departments, and 78 which 
hare three or more departments. It can not be that the ad- 
vantages of gradation or classification are understood, or more 
of the towns would adopt this system, and in towns where it 
is adopted greater perfection would be attained. It appears 
that seven-eighths of all our schools are in fact the old fash- 
ioned ^ mixed' schools, in which scholars 6f all ages are taught 
bj one teacher. Li some country towns where the population 
is scattered no other sort of school is possible ; but in all our 
growing and thriving places, where a large number of persons 
are gathered in a central village or borough, something better 
than a ^' mixed " school should be found. 

The following statement shows the names of the towns re- 
ported as maintaining ^^ graded schools" the past year: 



Towns having ( 


Traded Schools. 






TOWNS. 


t 


S 


TOWNS. 


1 


8 




« 


« 




c>« 


OO 


Hartfohd County- 






Fairfield County. 






Hartford, 


3 


8 


Bridgeport, 


5 


3 


Bristol, 


2 


1 


Danlinry, 


3 


1 


Cantbn, 





1 


'Fairfield, 


2 





East Hartford^ 


2 


1 


Greenwich, 





1 


East Windsor, 


2 





New Canaan, 


1 





Enfield, 


3 


2 


Norwalk, 





3 


Parmiiigtoiij 


4 





Stamford, . 


2 


1 


Glastenbury, 


1 







13 


"9 


Granby, 


' 2 





Windham County. 






Manchester, 


1 


1 


Brooklyn, 


2 





New Britain, 


1 


1 


Killingly, 


4 





Eocky HiU, 


1 





O ■/ 7 

Plainlield, 


1 





Southington, 


2 





7 

Putnam, 


2 





Suffield, 


3 





Thomson, 


1 





Wiiidior Locks, 


1 


1 


Windham, 





2 




28 


16 


Woodstock, 


2 





New Haten County. 








12 


2 


New Haven, 


2 


13 


Litchfield County. 






Branford, 


1 





Barkhamsted, 


1 





Derbj^ 


2 


4 


Colebmok, 


1 





East Haven, 


2 





New Hartford, 


4 





Meriden, 


3 


1 


New Milford, 


1 





Naugatuck, 


1 


1 


Plymouth, 

Torrington, 

Watertown, 


3 


1 


North Branford, 

Orange, 


1 
1 







1 


1 




Wallingford, 


2 





Winchester, 





1 


Waterbury, 


4 


1 




n 


"3 




19*-iO| 


Middlesex County. 






New London County. 






Middletown, 


3 





New LondoHj 


3; 


6 


Chatham, 


1 





Noi-wich, 


2 


9 


Cromwell, 


1 





Colchester, 





1 


East Haddam, 


2 





Griswold, 





1 


Portland. 


2 





Groton, 
Montville^ 


3 

1 


1 



Saybrook, 


1 
10 






Preston, 
Sprague, 
Sfconington, 


1 



3 

13 




1 

i 


ToLTiAND County. 

Tolland, 
Somers, 
Stafford, 


1 

2 
4 


V 



.0 








Vernon, 




7 


2 
'2 






Total, ] 


.13 


73 
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I have now presented the returns required by law, in respect 
to the condition of the Common Schools of the State* A 
thorough investigation of the condition of education in this 
community, involves an inquiry into the number and the 
character, both financial and intellectual, of various other 
institutions in which the State is more or less concerned, and 
which exert an important influence upon the instruction and 
welfare of the people. Among these instrumentalities may 
be mentioned the private schools of every grade ; the schools 
maintained by churches, and especially those which are 
supported by the care of the Roman Catholic Church ; the 
special schools which have more or less of a charitable char- 
acter and are designed to provide for the peculiar necessities 
of particular classes in the community ; the endowed acade- 
mies and educational trusts which were formerly much more 
influential than they are at present ; the orphan asylums, and 
the various state institutions for the relief of the unfortunate 
or criminal ; besides the colleges and professional schools for 
which the state has been long distinguished. But I have 
neither the requisite authority nor time to make a completp 
survey of all these interesting and efficient agencies. I shall 
only attempt in a general way, to present such facts as I have 
been able to gather and which seem to me likely to be useful 
to the Legislature and the Board* 

IV. EIGH SOHOOLS ASS AOADEMnS. 

But little attention has of late been given in this state to 
the condition and influence of our schools of higher grade, 
such, that is, as furnish instruction in the higher branches of 
an English education, in the ancient and modern languages, 
in mathematics beyond arithmetic, and in the rudiments of 
natural science. Believing that sueh establishments exert a 
most salutary influence on the schools pf lower grade, and 
thus take rank among the most efficient instrumentalities for 
the education of the masses, I shall give at the present time 
some prominence to this subject, in the hope that another year 
the imperfect returns which are herewith published, may be 
made more complete, and that the record of the state, not 
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now very creditable to oar liberalitj and enterprise, may 
present hereafter a more fSEivorable aspect. 

For the sake of oolleoting information on this subject, I 
sent out in the month of March last, a circular addrecNsed to 
some friend of public education in every town of the state* 
The following inquiries were propounded : ^ 

^< Will you be good enough to state what arrangements are 
made in your town for the training of children in studies 
beyond what are called the ^ common English branches/ K 
there is a public high school, or an endowed Academy, will 
you give me, in a few words, an account of its condition. If 
any of the common schools furnish instruction beyond the 
rudiments, will you tell me how generally this is done and 
with what success. If private schools in your town furnish 
good advantages, will you estimate the number of your 
resident children who avail themselves of these opportunities 
to pursue the higher branches of knowledge. If children 
are sent out of town for this advanced instruction, will you 
estimate how many thus go away from home." 
» In reply to this circular, letters have been received from 
ninety-one towns, many of them written with care and involv- 
ing important suggestions. As I have not been able to ac- 
knowledge all these letters, I desire in this way to express my 
appreciation of the service which has been so kindly rendered 
by so many gentlemen. 

From the replies thus received and from other sources, the 
following particulars have been gathered. It is tliought that 
they give a fair if not a very encouraging view of the oppor- 
tunities (aside from private schools) which are afforded to 
the older children of the state to secure instruction beyond 
the common English branches. 

The institutions for secondary instruction in this state, 
which have in any sense a public character, are of three 
kinds : 1, Chartered schools, or Trusteeships ; 2, Town High 
Schools ; 8, District High Schools. Each of these classes 
deserves consideration by itself. 
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1. END0WMBN1B AMD mOOBPOBATIOMS. 

The two educational establishments in the state which are 
most venerable, are the Orammar Schools at Hartford and 
New Haven, which were endowed by the bequest of Qov. 
Edward Hopkins, who died in 1667. No other schools com- 
pare with those in age. Both of them are still flourishing. 
The private acts of the state show that forty-two charters have 
been granted between the year 1798 and the present time, for 
the encouragement of what have commonly been called 
" Academies." These schools have generally been provided 
with buildings by a joint stock subscription or in some similar 
way, and their current expenses have been met by tuition, 
and the im^ome of funds. Of the schools which have been 
thus established, by far the larger part have ceased to have 
any vitality. The period most favorable to this kind of foun- 
dation appears to have been the twenty years between 1819 
and 1889. Three of the most recent incorporations, and the 
two denominational schools ere the most flourishing. The 
following list contains ibe name of all these chartered schools. 

Inst of Endowments and Incorporations j in the State of Conr 
necticuty for the support of Schools of the higher grades. 

[The star indicates that the school is still maintained.] * 

Fo^Sition. Designation. 

1660 *Hopkin8 Orammar School, New Haven. 

1664 *Hopkins Grammar School, Hartf 'd. (Incorp. 1798.) 

1781 *Staples Free School, Easton. (Incorp. 1793.) 

• 1783 *Plainfield Academy, (Incorporated ?) 

Date of 
Incorporation. 

1801 ^Episcopal Academy of Connecticut, Cheshire. 

1801 Union School New Haven, Proprietors of. 

1802 *Berlin Academy. 
1802 Woodstock Academy. 

1808 *Bacon Academy, Colchester. 

1804 Fairfield Academy, (Be-incorp. 1821.) 

1806 ^Stratford Academy. 

1809 New Township Academy, New Haven. 
1812 Union Academy, Union ? 
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1814 Danbury Acadefiay. 

1819 Hartford Academy. 

181d Morris Academy, Morris. 

1819 Female Academy, in New London. 

1821 Chelsea Grammar School, Norwich. (Estab. 1807.) 

1823 *Goshen Academy, (Re-incorporated, 1827.) 

1824 New Haven Scientific and MQitary Academy. 

1825 Lee's Academy, Madison. 
1827 *Greenwich Academy* 
1827 *Hartford Female Academy. 

1827 *Litchfield Female Academy. 

1828 Middlesex Academy, Middletown. 

1828 Norwich Female Academy. 

1829 Ellington School. 

1829 Tolland Academy. 

1830 Brooklyn Academy. 

1833 *Hill's Academy, Essex. 

1834 *Killingworth Academy, now in Clinton. 
1834 New London Female Academy. 

1834 New Loudon Union School. 

1834 North Greenwicl^ Academy, Greenwich. 

1835 *Connecticut Literary Institution, SuflSeld. 
JL838 Newtown Academical Association. 

1840 Connecticut Female Institute, Ellington. 

1848 Waterbury Academy. 

1850 Bulkeley School, New London.f 

1851 Seymour High School Association. 

1853 Norwich High School. 

1854 *Norwich Free Academy. 

1855 *Guilford Institute. 

(Possibly some others of these Schools should be indicated 
as " still maintained.*') 

In 1839, a general act was passed by the Legislature, 
authorizing citizens of the state to form an incorporation, 
under certain conditions, for the maintenance of an Academy. 
The number of such corporations is not known to me, but 

t This school U i^boat to be ostablished. 
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they have been not infrequently established. Indeed, in 
regard to almost all these endowed and incorporated schools, 
it is very difficult to procure information. Very few of them 
are required to make any public report* Many of them 
are dormant or dead. Some of them have funds given for 
the promotion of specific objects. It seems worth inquiring, 
how far these funds have been preserved and directed to their 
appropriate ends. Even small trusts should be watched by 
the public with a careful eye, for thus only can they be 
protected, and thus only is security afforded that larger trusts 
will be applied to the objects for which they are designed. 

2. TOWN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The Town High Schools are sustained by the towns in 
accordance with the statute which requires the towns to 
provide for the support of common schools within their limits, 
and prescribes the specific mode in which the schools of higher 
grade may be managed by towns rather than by districts. 
Any town under these enactments may establish a high school, 
to be directed by a High School Committee and the Board of 
School Visitors appointed by the town. 

Hartford (1847), New London (two high schools,) Milford 
(1842), East Hartford (1860), Cromwell (1862), and Sey- 
mour (1865), maintain on this plan the Schools of higher grade. 
The statistics relating to these schools and the district high 
schools, have been given in the statistics pertaining to Common 
Schools, though they are there so covered up as to have no 
special significance or value. I am persuaded that more of 
the towns would act in the matter of establishing public high 
schools, if tlio citizens understood how easily, efficiently and 
economically such institutions may be managed. 

Some persons may hold that such schools are not a proper 
part of the system of public instruction ; and some, I am 
constrained to believe, regard the word " Common '* applied 
to schools, as signifying "ordinary" or "elementary," as if 
common schools were thus distinguished from "uncommon" 
or High Schools, instead of regarding the word " Common" 
in its true meaning — ^'^open or belonging to all," "Public." 
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The High School i8 as truly a part of the Connecticut Com- 
mon School system, as the Gramnuir School or Alphabet 
School. In the earliest colonial times, and evei; since, its 
importance as a part of tlie system, and consequently its 
thoroughly public and popidar character have never been 
lost sight of. 

8. DISIBIGT HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The District High Schools, excepting in two or three 
exceptional districts, are managed like all other district 
schools, by the district committee under the direction of the 
town school visitors. Any district has all the power necessary 
for maintaining a District High School. 

The School Districts below named maintain High Schools : 
New Haven City, Middletown City, Stamford First, Mystic 
Bridge, (in Stonington,) Mystic Biver, (in Groton,) Water- 
bury Central, Willimantic, (in Windham,) Rockville, (in 
Vernon,) CoUinsville, (in Canton,) Bristol, Third and Fourth, 
New Britain, Central, West Hartford, Centre. 

In some of these districts the High Schools are much better 
organized than in others. Separate High School buildings 
are almost unknown, but the older classes are usually taught 
in distinct apartments of the graded school buildings. It is 
quite likely that other districts should be included in the 
above list. In this first report, only such are mentioned as 
have been made known to me. Many of the District High 
Schools are hardly worthy the name — ^having no definite 
course of study, or requirements for admission, consisting 
only of such older classes as desire instruction in the higher 
mathematics and in languages. 

Having given this general account of the different kinds of 
higher schools, which are more or less under the public 
control, we may now inquire what provisions are made in 
each of the larger towns. In the first of the following tables, 
the towns will be mentioned in the relative order of their 
population, following the enumeration of children in 1865. 
In looking at this meagre story, it may be well for the citizens 
of Connecticut to compare the condition of our own State 
with Massachusetts. In the latter state, during 1864-^5, the 
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niuQber of High Schools was 120, kept aeoording to the law 
for the benefit of the town, ten months at least ezdnsiye of 
Tacations. Every town havuig 500 families is required by 
the law in tliat state, to maintain a High School. New York, 
Ohio, Michigan, and other western states, afford other materials 
for comparison* 

Table. I. Provision for higher intirueUon which %$ made in those 
towns of the State which enumerate 1000 children or more. (22 
towns*) 

KEW HATEir* 

1. The Hopkins Grammar School, the oldest institution of the 
kind in the State. Established in 1660 by a bequest from Got. 
Edward Hopkins of the Connecticut colony, who died in London, in 
1657, leaving by his will a large amount of property to trustees, to be 
expended ^ for the breeding up of hopeful youths in the way of learn- 
ing for the public service of the country in future times." This school 
is under the direction of a self-perpetuating body of trustees, continued 
from its establishment. 

It is a classics^ school of very high order. 

Prineipcij Hsimr N. Johnsok, A. M. 

2. The High School, established by the City School District in 
1859. The school has labored under some peculiar disadvantages, 
but has maintained a very high character for the thoroughness of its 
instruction. At present, a discussion is going on respecting what shall 
be done with this school in the future. The school has trained a large 
number of young ladies to be Teachers in the Public Schools. 

Principal^ William Kikne, A. M. 
Assistants^ J. D. Whithore, 

▲KB THBEE LaDIES. 

In 1865 an attempt to unite the two institutions named above, was 
unsuccessful. 

HABTFOBD. 

The Hopkins Grammar School and the Public High School. The 
first of these owes its existence to the bequest of Grov. Edward 
Hopkins, mentioned in the above account of the Hopkins Grammar 
School of New Haven. He was Governor of ConnecticAt each 
alternate year from 1640 to 1652, or seven years in all. In 1664, 
the town of Hartford received £400 from his estate for the estab- 
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lishment of a Grammar School. Upon the death of the original 
trustees, these funds passed into the care of the town, where they 
remained more than a century. In 1798, '^Tlie Trustees of the 
Hartford Grammar School" were incorporated by the Legislature, 
with power to fill all vacancies which may occur in their number. 
In 1847 the Grammar School became connected with the newly 
established Public High School, of which it has since constituted the 
classical department That institution, after eight years of discussion, 
came into existence in 1847, and is now enjoying peculiar prosperity. 
The project of erecting a new High School building is now under 
consideration. 

Principal^ Samuel M. Capron, A. M. 

The Hartford Female Academy was incorporated in 1827. 

Norwich. The Free Academy, incorporated in 1854. School 
opened in 1856. At the outset, four distinct courses of study were 
provided for in this institution. * First, Classical ; designed for those 
destined to enter college. Second, Scientific ; designed for those who 
propose to enter some scientific or polytechnic school, with a view to 
making science a profession. Third, Business or Practical ; designed 
for boys who are to pass directly from this institution into the practical 
employments of life. Fourth, Higher Instruction for girls ; designed 
for those who finish their school education at this institution. 

This school is provided with a large and commodious edifice : a 
good library and apparatus ; a food of $60,000 for maintaining the 
school, contributed by private generosity ; besides a library fund of 
$5,000. It is free to all children of Norwich, and others may be 
received on the payment of tuition. 

Principal^ Rev. William Hutchison, A. M. 

Bridgeport. No public institution for higher education. 

Waterbury. a High School in the centre district, being the 
highest department of the graded school A handsome and convenient 
school-house. 

Pnncipaly Mr. A. Norton Lewis. 

A Collegiate Institute fo^ young ladies, established 1865. A fine 
edifice, with all the modern improvements, located in a pleasant part 
of the city and surrounded by ample grounds. Designed to furnish 
to youpg ladies advantages for a thorough and complete education* 
Three departments — Elementary, Academic and Collegiate. In the 
latter, a four years course of study. 

Principalf Rev. R. G. Williams. 
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New London. Two High Schools: the Bartlett High School 
for boys, and the Young Ladies' High School, both town Institutions, 
in successful operation, and well attended. 

Principals^ Mr. E. B. Jennings, Miss Marion A. Green. 
MiDDLETOWN. * A High School in the city district. 

Principal, Henrt E. Sawyer, A. M. 

INORWALK. No public institution for higher education. 

Danburt. High School project under discussion. 

Stamford. A High School department in the graded school of 
the tirst district, containing also some pupils from other districts. 

Greenwich. An Academy having about 65 scholars. 

Meriden. The project of establishing a High School now under 
consideration* The- town has since voted to establish a High School 
immediately, and to erect a High School building, cost not to exceed 
$50,000. 

Stonington. At Mystic Bridge, a District High School, being 
the highest department of the graded school in that district Free 
education provided for all the children to the extent of fitting for col- 
lege any who desire it. Principal, Mr. John K Bucklin. 

Derby. No report. 

Enfield. Earnest discussion now going on respecting the estab- 
lishment of a High School at Thompson ville. 

New Britain. A High School in the Central district, established 
in 1849. A three years' course of study. 

Principal, John H. Peck, A. B. 

Groton. a High School in the Mystic River district, in existence 
25 years. Good buildings with male and female departments. About 
12 scholars from the west part of the town go to New London. 

Fairfield. No report. 

KiLLiNGLY. No Academy or High School. Perhaps six of the 
public schools furnish instruction in Algebra, and occasionally in higher 
branches. 

Windham. In Willimantic, 2d District^ a District High School, 
where the ordinary studies of Academies are taught. In Willimantic 
1st, and three other districts. Algebra is taught ; in several districts 
book-keeping, 

Vernon. A High School in Rockville. Enlargement under, 
consideration. An Academy building in Vernon Centre, in which a 
High School during winter. 

Portland. No returns. 
4 
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Table IL Towns having less than 1,000 Children each, from which 
returns have been received respecting higher instructions. 

Avon. No Academy or High SchooL 

Barkhamsted. No Academy or High School. A graded school 
in Riverton Village, answering some of the purposes of a High SchooL 

Berlin. An Academy, incorporated, not endowed, with respecta- 
ble apparatus, 20 to 60 pupils. 

Bethany. No Academy or High SchooL A graded school in 
Beacon Falls district. 

Bethlehem. No permanent High School. 

BLOOMFiELDt An Academy, providing higher education to 4^1 in 
the town who desire it. 

Bolton. No High School or Academy. 

BozRAH. No school higher than common district schools. 

Branford. No High School or Academy. 

Bridgewater. No High School or Academy. 

Bristol. A graded school supported by two districts (3d and 4th) 
united. The highest department taught by a college graduate is equal 
to a first class Academy, and is an honor to the place. It is attended 
by some from almost every district in town. 

Brooklyn. No public school of any kind for higher education. 
Several efforts to establish a public High School, but the proposal 
voted down. 

Canaan. No High School or Academy. 

Canterbury. No High School or Academy. A few in public 
schools study Algebra and Geometry. 

Canton. A public High School or graded school, in a flourishing 
condition. 

Chatham. No arrangements for instruction beyond the common 
English branches. 

Chester. A graded school in the centre district for 10 or 12 years 
past ; the senior department usually taught in winter by a student from 
Yale or Wesleyan University ; some scholars from other districts. 

Clinton. An Academy, not endowed. The building rented for 
a nominal price to a teacher who resides in the town ; about 30 scholars. 
Colchester. Bacon Academy, a large building, thoroughly re- 
paired a few years since: a fund of $25,000, formerly more. This 
institution furnishes higher instruction for this and the surrounding 
towns ; has 80 to 100 pupils. 

Westchester Society has. a fund amounting nominally to $4,300 ; 

yearly income a little over $200, paid on condition that teachers can 

instruct in Latin or Greek. 

CoLEBROOK. Very little instruction, except in common branches. 

Coventry.' No public school of higher grade. In four district 

schools Algebra, Geon^etry, and Book-keeping taught. 
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Cromwell* A town High School, which went into operation more 
than three years ago in the Academy building, now prosperous. About 
40 scholars. 

Daribk. No arrangement for studies beyond the common English 
branches. Occasionally instruction given in public schools in Alge- 
bra, Geometry, Book-keeping, Latin, Sec Some older scholars go to 
Norwalk or Stamford. 

Eastford. Algebra and Geometry taught in about half of the 
district schools. 

East Gbanby. No Academy, or High School. Some older schol- 
ars go to the adjoining village of Tariffville, where is a graded school. 

East Hartford. District High School, (not Town, as before 
stated) begun in 1860 ; 45 pupils. Principal^ S. G. Stone. 

East Haven. No High School or Academy ; no higher branches 
in public schools. Not aUowed. 

East Lykb. No school of higher grade. Ten pursue the more 
advanced studies. 

Easton. The ** Staples Free School." The following statement is 
from one of the Trustees : 

" We have an institution called * Staples Free School,' which was 
founded in 1781. Though called a * free school," it is evident that the 
donor and founder did not expect it to be absolutely free, except to 
such, (to use his own language) ' as have not estate sufficient to defray 
the expenses of education.' For several years it was kept within the 
limits of what is now the town of Fairfield, and had iov one of its first 
Trustees, General G. S. Silliman, father of the late Professor Sillimao. 

" The grade of the school as founded was that of the grammar schools 
of that day. 

" Its teachers of lafe have been usually graduates of Y. C, compe- 
tent to fit boys thoroughly for any of our colleges. 

^ The income of the fund is at present sufficient to pay the expenses 
of the institution, except a charge of $2 and $1.50 per term, accord- 
ing to studies, for those who are able to pay." 

In the report of the State Superintendent of Public Schools for 
1861, page 19, it is stated that ^ the fund of this school has been 
carefblly guarded, and now amounts to about $10,000." 

Ellington. A High School, (so called,) not connected with pub- 
lie school, said to be about to be given up. 

Essex. An endowed Academy, now in flourishing condition. 
Higher branches usually pursued in one district school in winter, 
where the teacher in Senior Department is often a college student 

Farminoton. No Academy or High School. Latin not permit* 
ted in public schools, and teachers not often competent to teach it 

Franklin. No Academy or public school of higher grade. 

Goshen. A good School in the Academy, with .30 resident pupils. 

Granbt. No High School or Academy, 
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Guilford. The '' Guilford Institute," endowed in 1853 by the 
liberality of a former resident of the town. A fine building, classical 
and English departments, and from 60 to 70 pupils. Algebra and 
Book-keeping successfullj taught in most of the district schools. 

Principal, E. H. Wilson, A. B. 

Haddam. An Academy, not now very flourishing. A fine build- 
ing, but few scholars. Higher branches taught successfully in about 
half of the public schools. 

Hamden. No Academy or High School. About 10 or 12 attend 
school in New Haven. 

Hampton. A High School one term, (public?). Algebra taught 
in all the public schools. 

Habtland. No Academy or High School. 

Kent. No public school higher than district school. 

Lebanon. Until a few years ago, a High School maintained 
since the settlement of the town. Eighty years since it had great 
celebrity, and attracted scholars from distant parts of the country* 
No endowed Academy, but a building owned by trustees and occupied 
only in winter. Few scholars. 

Led YARD. No Academy or High School. District committees 
take particular pains to secure well qualified teachers, especially 
where there are advanced scholars. 

Lyme. No High School or Academy. Algebra taught in two or 
three districts. 

Madison. An Academy building, in which is taught a private 
school of 40 scholars. None in public schools beyond common studies, 

Monroe. No Academy or High School. Two or three public 
schools furnish instruction beyond the rudiments. 

Montville. No permanent arrangements for higher education. 
Higher branches studied in some of the district schools. 

Morris. A public High School through the winter, sometimes 
through the year, with 18 or 20 scholars. Some of the district 
teachers employed because of higher qualifications. 

Nauqatuck. No Academy or High School. Graded schools in 
* Union and Centre districts. Slight arrangements for higher studies. 

New Hartford. Some graded schools, in the higher department 
of which, Algebra, Geomety and Latin are taught 

Norfolk. A private school, taught by a graduate of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary. 20 to 40 scholars. 

North Branford. No Academy or High School. Algebra 
taught generally in public schools, Latin rarely. 

North Canaan. No Academy or High school. Instruction in 
district schools seldom beyond the English branches. 

Old Satbrook. No High School or Academy. 

Orange. An Academy building, and a school usually part of 
each year. 
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Plainfield. The ancient and honored Academj is now outgrown 
and overshadowed bj other schools, has few pupils, not many of them 
advanced. 

Plymouth. No endowed Academy, no public school for higher 
education. Some of the public schools furnish instruction in the 
higher branches. 

PoMFRET. No public High School or Academy. Algebra, Latio, 
and Book-keeping taught in many public schools. 

Preston. No Academy or High SchooL Algebra and Book- 
keeping taught in most districts, Latin very seldom. Some children 
living in the west part of the town go to Norwich. 

Putnam. Two large districts with graded schools. Algebra 
taught in district schools in a few instances. 

RiDGEFiELD. No Academy or High School, and no instruction in 
public schools beyond the common branches. 

Rocky Hill. A High School about four months in each year, 
with 38 scholars. 

RoxBURY. No public high schools, but higher branches taught 
in several of the district schools. 

Salisbury. No public High School, but one soon to be established 
in Lakeville. An Academy at the centre has formerly been taught 
successfully, now languishing. A first class public scliool at Lime 
Kock, at which Algebra, Geometry, and Languages are taught. 

Saybrook. Deep River Centre District has a graded school, in 
the higher department of which Algebra, Latin, and the higher Eng- 
lish branches are pursued. 

Scotland. No arrangements for advanced studies. 
Seymour. A town High School now in operation more than a 
year, very successful, designed for advanced scholars. 

SiMSBURY. A graded school in Tariffville, excellent teachers. 
SoMERS. No Academy or High School. No higher studies in the 
district schools. A good private school. Many scholars go out of 
town. 

Southinoton. (From Webster R. Walkley, A. M. Principal of 
the Lewis Academy.) 

The Lewis Academy is known as a classical and English school for 
both sexes. It is under the instruction of a Principal and an Associ- 
ate Principal. It was founded September 21st, 1846. The Academy 
building was completed November 14th, 1848, and was first occupied 
by a school December 4th, 1848. It is of brick, and cost $5,623.06. 
There are two funds connected with the institution, bearing the 
names of the donors: 

Their present value is as follows : 

The Addin Lewis Fund, - - $10,106.25 

The Sally Lewis Fund, - - - 2,294.64 

$12,400.89 
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These fiind» are exdusiTe of the building. The interest of these 
funds is applied to ^the payment of teachers. The Academy year is 
divided into three terms of fourteen weeks each. The tuition is S2.50 
per term for the common English branches, and $3.50 for classics. 
There are no other charges. 82 scholars last winter. 

Sprague. No arrangements for instruction beyond the common 
English branches. 

Stafford. No Academy or High School, except a Free High 
School at Stafford Springs, through the beneficence of one individual. 
About 40 scholars. Instruction in Latin, Greek, and Mathematics 
Algebra is taught in some of the public schools. 

SuFFiELD. The Connecticut Literary Institution, began 1833, 
with about 30 students. The next year the first building was erected. 
In May, 1846, a second building was occupied for a female depart- 
ment, no provision having been made previous to that time for board- 
ing young ladies. 

The school is designed to give a good English education, and to pre- 
pare students for admission into college ; and it has a regular course 
of study for young ladies who may wish to graduate, extending over a 
period of three years. 

The year is divided into three terms of 14 weeks each. In addition 
to the principal, there are employed two male, and three female teach- 
ers. The number of students during the current year has been as 
follows : in the Fall term, 139 ; Winter term, 158 ; Spring term, 109. 
The ages of the students range from 14 to 24. 

Principal, Rev. E. P. Bond. 

Tolland. Higher instruction in the Senior Department of the 
centre district. Algebra and Trigonometry taught in about half of 
(he districts. 

ToRRiNGTON. A graded school in Wolcottville. 

Trumbull. No arrangement for instruction beyond English 
branches. In most of the district schools the instruction is thorough. 

Union. No public school of higher rank. 

West Hartford. An academical institution with a school-house 
in which a High School is maintained part of each year. Algebra 
taught in many districts. A High school lately established in the 
Centre district. 

Weston. No institution where higher studies are pursued. 
Windsor. An endowed Academy. Fund $2,080. 30 to 40 
scholars. 

Windsor Locks. No arrangements for higher education. 

WeLCOTT. No Academy or High School. 

WoODBRiDGE. No provision for higher education. 

Woodstock. No endowed Academy of much or any account. 
Common schools go beyond the rudiments to limited extent. No in- 
struction beyond the English branches. 
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T. THE HOBICAL 80H00L. 

The past year has been aa eveatful aud critical period ia 
the history of the Normal School. Until the close of the 
summer term in July, 1865, the affairs of the institution were 
managed by the Board of Trustees, as constituted at the 
foundation of the institution. The new educational statute, 
passed by the last Legislature, transferred this grave respon- 
sibility to the Board of Education of the State, and the latter 
body took charge of the school in August last. No changes 
were then made in the corps of teachers. Near the close of 
the winter term in March, 1666, the resignations .of Mr. Camp, 
the Principal of the school, and of his assistants, Mr. Hol- 
combe and Miss Marshall, were presented to the Board of 
Education. The resignation of Mr. Holcombe was accepted. 
Prof. Camp, in accordance as it was supposed with his own 
preferences, was invited to remain until the close of the school 
year in July ; but the state of his health was such that he 
felt compelled to withdraw from the school at once, and the 
scholars were dispersed at the close of the winter term with- 
out the opportunity of receiving any information from the 
Board in respect to the future of the school. Miss Marshall 
was also requested to remain through the year, but she 
preferred to accept a situation elsewhere. In this emergency 
an apprehension was felt by some of the friends of the school 
that no one could be found at liberty to take the place of Mr. 
Camp, but fortunately the Board were able to secure the 
temporary services of an experienced and successful teacher, 
Mr. Isaac N. Carleton, recently of Lexington and formerly of 
Andover, Mass., who had made other plans for thq autumn 
but was willing during the summer term to enter the Normal 
School. This arrangement has given the board ample time 
to select a teacher for the permanent direction of the institu- 
tion, and to mature their plans for the future. Mr. Bartlett 
has remained in his position through the year, and is still in 
the service of the Board. 
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In regard to the progress of the school during the summer 
of 1865, the following statements have been made by Hon. 
Francis Gillette, President of the Trustees, a gentleman who 
has served the state in this position with great fidelity and 
earnestness, since the foundation of the school in 1849. 

Statement of Han. F. Gillette. 

"Prom the Normal School appropriation, there was drawn 
the sum of $2,088.10 to defray the expenses of the school 
and the trustees expenses, (including all arrearages) during 
the summer term. Of this sum, $1,303.33 were for salaries ; 
$244.42 for Trustees expenses ; $108.23 for repairs ; $169.12 
for library and apparatus, and th% balance for the various 
miscellaneous items which are incident to the conducting of 
the school. 

The number of pupils who had completed the full course of 
Normal School studies, and who received the diploma of the 
institution at the last anniversary, was twelve. 

The graduating class exhibited remarkable maturity of 
thought and thorough preparation for their work as teachers 
in the public schools of the state. The school in its public 
examination and anniversary exercises had never appeared to 
better advantage or more efficient in the accomplishment of 
its legitimate work." 

Hartford, April 20, 1866. 



The number of pupils in the school has been as follows : 

Male. Female. Total. 

Summer term, ending July, 1865, 12 74 86 

Autumn term, ending December, 1865, 15 70 85 

Winter term, ending March, 1866, 12 68 70 

It will be seen that the number of young ladies greatly 
preponderates over the number of young men who desire to 
avail themselves of the privileges of the school. This has 
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led to the serious inquiry whether the interests of the school 
would not be promoted by increasing the number of female 
teachers, and lessening the number of male teachers. 

The Legislaturein their enactment of last spring authorized 
the Board of Education to examine the candidates who applied 
for admission to the school, and reject such as were found 
xinfitted to proceed with the course of studies. This power 
of rejection had never before been conferred upon the author- 
ities of the school, and they have consequently had occasion 
to complain that they could not make good scholars or 
teachers out of those who entered the school unprepared to 
profit by its instructions. At the opening of the school year 
in September, 1865, 37 candidates appeared, three of whom 
were rejected, and six of whom were admitted conditionally, 
that is with the requirement that their deficiencies should be 
made up at an early day. At the beginning of the spring 
term in 1866, 13 candidates appeared, all of whom were 
admitted. 

The examination was not a severe one. It included the 
rudiments of Geography, Grammar, Spelling, United States 
History, and Arithmetic. General satisfaction has been 
expressed at this change. The Board made the following 
announcement upon this subject : 

" Henceforward, in accordance with the recent law, all candidates 
for admission to the school will be examined in the common branches 
of an English education, — Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, Spell • 
ing and United States History. This examination will be conducted 
at New Britain, by the Principal of the school, under the direction of 
the Board, and all, candidates not found qualified in these respects, 
will be rejected. To prevent disappointment, it will therefore be 
advisable for school visitors to give their certificates to none who are 
not reasonably certain to pass this test. By this check on the admis- 
sion of unworthy or ill-prepared scholars, it is believed that the 
instruction of the school will be elevated, and that the teachers sent 
out from the Normal School will be more than heretofore, a credit to 
the institution. It is a matter of congratulation that the Legislature 
has consented to approve this measure, — so essential to a well ordered 
school." 

An association of the Alumni of the Normal School was 
formed in 1863. At the meeting in July last, a report was 
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presented by the Secretary, Mrs. Jane A. Porter, (formerly 
Miss Bartholomew, one of the teachers of the school,) which 
gives the following interesting particulars in respect to the 
graduates. Of the whole number, (226,) fleven have died. 
Of the remaining two hundred and fifteen, one hundred and 
twenty-three are teaching— ninety-nine in Connecticut, and 
the rest in difierent states of the union. A list of the names 
and residences of the graduates is also published annually by 
the association. As it seems to me that the friends of Normal 
instruction should manifest a particular interest in the prog- 
ress of those who have received the diploma of the school at 
New Britain, after completing its course of training, I shall 
append to this report the list of those still teaching in the 
state, that school oflScers who desire it, may learn where- tlie 
graduates are teaching. 

In consequence of the discussions which have taken place 
in the Legislature respecting the Normal School, and impelled 
by the desire to secure for the State the best possible agencies 
for the training of teachers, the Board have made a thorough 
investigation of the subject within the past year. Repeated 
interviews and conferences have been held with gentlemen 
conversant with the history of Teachers' seminaries ; a circu- 
lar, asking for information, has been addressed to other 
persons ; and a committee of the Board, in connection with 
the Secretary has visited Massachusetts for the purpose of 
observing what is there approved. In making these last 
investigations, the committee were greatly assisted by the 
kindness of Rev. B. G. Northrop, agent of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, who went with us in person to the 
schools in Framingham and North Bridgewater, and by the 
various instructors of the institutions which were visited. 
Acknowledgments are also due in this connection to Hon. 
Joseph White, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board, Hon. J. 
D. Philbrick, Superintendent of the schools of Boston, and 
Prof. Alpheus Crosby, late Principal of the Normal School at 
Salem, for the interest they have manifested in the schools of 
Connecticut and the readiness with which they have responded 
to the repeated inquiries which have been addressed to them. 
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The general principles which seem most essential to the 
adoption of wise plans in the future may thus be briefly 
stated. 

1. The importance of maintaining a fii*st rate school for the 
training of teachers was never more obvious than it is at 
present. The testimony of the local school officers, the 
experience of other states, and the investigations of the Board 
all indicate that if we are to have good conomon schools, we 
must provide good opportunities for what is called the profes- 
sional education of teachers. 

2. There are clearly two sorts of common schools to be 
supplied with teachers, — and for these two sorts of candidates 
continually present themselves. 

There are first the country district schools generally taught 
by teachers who live in or near the town in which their school 
is taught ; who do not expect to make teaching a business 
and who have not the money or the disposition to fit them- 
selves for the more desirable positions. Many of these 
teachers would be greatly benefited by a short course in the 
Normal School, — or by a long Teachers' Institute, held m 
their own county, — or by some special instruction for teachers 
to be given in connection with a High School or Academy. 

8. There are secondly in most of our large towns and 
manufacturing villages, thoroughly graded schools including 
High Schools and Academies, for which superior teachers are 
always in demand, the supply being far from adequate to the 
wants of the state. These schools require for their manage- 
ment, persons who are carefully trained in the higher branches 
of knowledge, (whether they are called upon to teach them 
or not,) and who in addition to their intellectual culture, 
have acquired by experience, observation, and study, the art 
of awakening the minds of the young and a ready acquaint- 
ance vriith the most approved modes of discipline and instruc- 
tion. Such teachers are not numerous, but there is an 
increasing demand for their services and an increasing readi- 
ness to pay them well. For training instructors of this higher 
sort, a course of hard study, extending through two or three 
years, should be maintained by the state. 
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4. Two sorts of certificates, or more, should be given by 
the authorities of the school. The higher should be given 
only to those who have faithfully pursued a thorough course 
of training, have passed a final examination, and can be 
thoroughly recommended as far as intellectual culture is 
concerned, for the position of teachers. The lower certificate 
should state just what the attainments of the candidate are, 
and the length of time that he or she has been connected 
with the school. By an unfortunate misapprehension, it is 
common through the state to consider as " Normal scholars," 
all who have ever been connected with the institution, 
however imperfect their scholarship or brief their stay. This 
has occasioned some prejudices against the school. The 
remedy is to give everybody who is worthy a true certificate, 
and to urge upon the local visitors and committees, the 
importance of asking to see the certificate whenever a teacher 
claims " to have been at the Normal School." Only those 
who have had the higher certificate should be called gradu- 
ates — and this certificate might be made by the legislature 
a substitute for the examination arnd certificate of the acting 
visitor. 

5. The relation of the Normal School to the public schools 
of New Britain has not been wholly satisfactory to the 
authorities on either side. Tliere can be no question I think 
that it is well for those who are preparing to teach, to have 
frequent opportunities for observing model schools and model 
teachers. It seems to me equally clear that schools in which 
prospective teachers are to practice are not likely to be model 
schools, — and that the children in these schools will suffer 
from the inexperience and the changes of their instructors, 
while the normal scholars may be too soon diverted from 
their proper studies. A change is here called for. 

6. It is a great evil at the present moment that accommo- 
dations for the board of the pupils at New Britain are secured 
with such diflSculty. A boarding-house, under the superin- 
tendence or oversight of the principal, in which young ladies 
might be sure of finding a good home, would be a beneficial 
establishment. A committee of New Britain citizens has 
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been appointed to consider what can bo done in this matter. 
Such a home would greatly facilitate the promotion of good 
discipline. 

7. The precise course of study must be worked out (with 
the approval and supervision of the Board) by a principal 
who studies continually the capacity of his scholars and the 
necessities of the state, never forgetting that thoroughness of 
scholarship and aptness for the teacher's work are both 
requisite in a good teacher. 

In illustration of some of the views here presented, reference 
is made to certain letters which are given in the appendix. 

VL THE SHEFFIELD BOIEimnO SOHOOL 
The law by which the national grant for the promotion of 
scientific education was bestowed on the Sheffield School at 
New Haven, provides that the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
three senior Senators, and Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion should be the visitors of the school on the part of the 
State. One year having passed since the school began to 
participate in the provisions of this, act, the first report of the 
Visitors will be presented to the Legislature at their coming 
session. A historical sketch of the origin of the school and 
a full statement of the courses of study will be given in that 
document. 

It seems important to mention here for the sake of diffusing 
the information through all the school districts of the state, 
that in consequence of the public grant, forty free scholar- 
ships are endowed in the Sheffield School, open tojroung men, 
citizens of Connecticut, who desire to pursue a course of 
study in Agriculture, the Mechanic Arts, Chemistry, Civil 
Engineering, Mining, Natural History, and other branches of 
science which are taught in the school. Pull information in 
respect to the terms of admission, the plan of study, &c., can 
be obtained by any candidate on application to the Secretary 
of the school, Prof. George J. Brush, New Haven. 

The liberality of Joseph E. Sheffield, Esq., of New Haven, 
in adding within the past year, to his former munificent gifts, 
a donation of more than forty thousand dollars, deserves the 
grateful acknowledgments of the people of the state. 
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The number of scholars in the school during the year has 
been 92, of whom 31 are residents of this state. 

VH OOLLEOES AND FBOFESSIOirAL SOHOOLS. 

It forms no part of the duty of a Secretary of the Board of 
Education to inquire into the condition of the colleges and 
professional schools which have been chartered by the state ; 
but it seems to me very desirable to cultivate the* sentiment 
that all our educational establishments are kindred in their 
objects, and that the teachers and friends of the highest semi- 
naries are interested in and a^^e ready to labor for the improve- 
ment of our common schools and the promotion of the intelli- 
gence and enterprise of the community. It gives me pleasure 
to say that within the year the Presidents (Dr. Woolsey, Dr, 
Kerfoot and Dr. Cummings,) and other instructors in our 
three colleges have shown their readiness to co-operate with 
the administrators of the public schools. Some of the gentle- 
men thus referred to have spent a great deal of time and labor 
in this direction. I believe the day is not distant when the 
unity of all educational efforts will be much more apparent 
than it has been hitherto, and when all who love the interests 
of the State will be aroused to active participation in the 
support of public instruction. 

The number of students in the colleges and professional 
schools of the state is as follows, according to the latest cata- 
logues: 

COLLEGES. 

Stusirts. 

Yale CJpllege, C^cademic,) - - 490 

Trinity College, .... 46 
Wesleyan University, - - - 121 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Tale Theological Seminary, - - 24 

Theological Institute of Connecticut, - - 16 

Berkeley Divinity School, - - - 18 

Yale Law School, - - - - 36 

Yale Medical School, - - - - 41 

Sheffield Scientific School, - - 92 

Total, - - . - 883 
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TcAIe showing the Residences of Students now connected with 
Ckmneclicut CoVeges — not including Professional Schools. 


StetM. 

Connecticut, 


Total. 

168 


Til* OoU. 

180 


Tilait7. 

17 


w««i«r. 
21 


New York, 


180 


187 


9 


34 


Massachusetts, 


73 


50 


4 


19 


Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, 


87 
27 


81 
25 


8 

1 


8 
1 


New Jersej, 
Illinois, 


23 

. 22 


12 
19 


1 

1 


10 
2 


Vermont, 


17 


8 


1 


8 


Maine, 


16 


6 





10 


Maryland, » 
Missouri, 


18 
11 


7 
10 


6 




1 


New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, 


10 
10 


2 

8 


1 
1 


7 

1 


Michigan, 
Wisconsin, • 


8 
7 


8 
7 










Tennessee, 


6 


6 








Kentucky, 
Delaware, 


4 
4 


4 
4 










District of Columbia, 


4 


4 








California, 


8 


1 





2 


Indiana, 


2 


2 








Iowa, 


1 


1 








Louisiana, 


1 


1 








Minnesota, 


1 


1 








Virginia, 
West Virginia, 


1 
1 


1 









1 


Ofhet Conntrief . 

India, 


2 


2 








Chili, 


1 


1 








England, 
Prance, 


1 
1 



1 


1 








Nova Scotia, 


1 








1 


West Indies, . 


1 


1 









Total, 657 490 46 121 
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It is a curious fact that about three-fourths of the young 
men now training in Connecticut colleges come from other 
States. Now York contributes many more students than Con- 
necticut. Twenty-six of the States in the Union are repre- 
sented in our oldest college, eleven States are represented in 
Trinity, and fourteen at Middletown. 

On the other hand the number of young men who go away 
from the state for a college education is very small. After 
consulting the catalogues of the colleges most likely to attract 
our young men I can gather the names of only thirty-two 
students who have thus left the state. 

It is apparent that the relative number of Connecticut young 
men pursuing a college education is diminishing. Massachu- 
setts with its usual enterprise has devise'd a method of favoring 
deserving young men, by a system of State Scholarships, which 
is worthy the attention of our own enlightened citizens. 

ym. 8TJPPLEMENTAET 80H00LS. 

A complete exhibition of the public provision for education 
requires some reference to the charitable and reformatory 
schools, in which the State is interested. But as these insti- 
tutions make their special reports to the Legislature no ex- 
tended comments are here called for. 

The American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, with its 
accomplished corps of instructors, under the guidance of Rev. 
Collins Stone, is an honor, not only to the State but to the 
nation. Its value can not be too highly estimated. 

The Home for Imbecile and Idiotic Youth at Lake ville, which 
owes its existence to the philanthropy and zeal of Dr. H. M. 
Knight, is efficiently maintained under his fostering care. Its 
pecuniary resources are now limited, but the good which it ac- 
complishes for a most unfortunate class, and the skill with 
which the feeble powers of the mind are invigorated and de- 
veloped by means of its discipline, entitle the establishment to 
a support far more generous and extended. 

The power of Dr. Hatch in administering the Reform School 
aj; Meriden has been generally acknowledged during the years 
in which he has been devoted to it. In a visit* which I lately 
made to the schools and shops, I was impressed with the Indus- 
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try, the good discipline, the kind feelings, the vigorous health, 
and the bright minds of the boys here brought together. 

The State has made no appropriation for the care of orphan 
and destitute children who are not criminal. The Reform 
School is intended only for boys, and a violation of the law is 
the passport for admission to its privileges. In Hartford and 
New Haven there are public orphan asylums dependent on 
private liberality, which are performing a praiseworthy work, 
and are deserving of much enlarged endowments. Benevolent 
sisters of the Roman Catholic Church maintain in New Haven 
(and probably elsewhere) a like establishment for the protec- 
tion of orphans. Within the past year the agent of the Con- 
necticut Soldiers' Orphan Home, (Rev. E. B. Huntington, of 
Stamford,) has been urging on the people of the State the 
necessity pf making more general provision for neglected 
children. He has collected much important and even appall- 
ing information respecting the destitute youth who are growing 
up almost like castaways in the poor-houses of the various 
towns. He has also obtained in substantial promises and in 
money nearly $5,000 for the establishment of a State Asylum. 
It now appears that the number of soldiers' orphans who will 
need such a home is small, and it will probably diminish rap- 
idly. But the need of a school and refuge for children who 
by the misfortunes, the death, the vice, or the criminal neglect 
of their parents are exposed to temptation and suffering was 
never more apparent. With the changes going forward in 
this State from agricultural to manufacturing pui*suits, the 
number of such children will increase. Such youth will be- 
come the dangerous classes in our towns and villages. They 
demand protection before they shall have violated the law. 

But suitable homes or asylums can not be maintained in 
every town. It seems to me therefore desirable that the soci- 
ety just named should be encouraged to go forward and awaken 
the interest of the community in establishing more than one 
such home in different parts of the State, not for soldiers' or- 
j)hans only, but for all forlorn and deserted children not crim- 
inal. Eight or ten of the largest towns not already provided 
with a suitable refuge or asylum, perhaps one town in every 

5 
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county, might be led to c^n such a borne in a modest and in- j 

expensive way, securing as far as possible the influences of a i 

family in its administration. These homes should be open to ; 

children from all the neighboring towns, and either by a direct 
appropriation to all from the State treasury, or by requiring 
every town to make a contribution to the support of one such 
school, private enterprise should be encouraged by the pecu- 
niary assistance of the public. 

IX GEZTESAL niUOATIOHij:! IKFLIIEVaES. 

teachers' INBTrrUTES. 

During the eight months which have passed since my official 
duties commenced. Teachers' Institutes have been held in six 
of the eight counties of the State. Arrangements for these 
had been already commenced by my predecessor in office, and 
I earnestly endeavored to carry out his plans in an efficient 
manner. The information which was gathered diiring the 
progress of these meetings awakened serious questions whether 
the kind of institutes which have been held of late can not be 
modified advantageously. On inquiry I ascertained from Pro- 
fessor Camp that he was inclined to regard a change as desir- 
able. I am not yet prepared to suggest all those modifications 
which may increase the value of Teachers' Institutes; but it 
may be well to request at once an alteration of the law requir- 
ing one Institute to be held annually in every county, so as to 
allow the Board of Education or the Secretary to exercise some 
discretion in respect to the frequency of these appointments. 

The Institutes of the last few months have been held as | 

follows: I 

Middlesex County, Portland, August 29th — September 1st. . 

Litchfield County, Sharon, September 4th — 8th. I 

New London County, Old Lyme, October 10th — 18th. 
Fairfield County, Stamford, October 18th, 19th, and 20th. 
Tolland County, Mansfield, October 24th, 26th, and 26th. 
Hartford County, Windsor, November 7th and 8th. | 

The first two of these Institutes were directed by Profl Camp ; j 

.the remainder were under the charge of the underagned. | 
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Circulars, and advertisen^ents through the newspapers, gare 
notice of these appointments ; but the number of teachers 
who appeared for instruction was very small. At Old Lyme, 
Bev. Mr. Brainerd and Mr. Noyes ; at Stamford, Messrs. 
John Day Ferguson, Z. Nichols, Rer. E. B. Huntington ; at 
Windsor, Rev. Mr. Tuttle and Hon. H. S. Hayden ; at Mans- 
field, Rev. Mr. Ayer, R. P. Barrows, the venerable Zalmoa 
Storrs, — are among the number who rendered important help 
in promoting the interests of the meetings and the accommo- 
dation of visitors. At these Institutes, except that at Sharon, 
the Board of Education was represented by Prof. Thacher 
and the Secretary, both of whom took an active part in the 
exercises. The other lecturers and teachers were as follows : 
Prof. W. P. Atkinson of Cambridge, Mass., Prof. M. Bailey 
of New Haven, Hon. Henry Biarnard of Hartford, F. P. Bar- 
rows, iSsq., Principal of the Centre School in Hartford, Rev. 
S. C. Brace of New Haven, Rev. C. L. Brace of New York, 
Prof. W. H. Brewer, late of the California Geological Survey, 
Prof. Arnold Guyot of Princeton, Rev. E. B. Huntington of 
Stamford, John G. Lewis, Esq., Principal of the Webster School 
in New Haven, Rev. H. Loomis of North Manchester, Prof. 
Niles of Trinity College, Profs. Newton and Porter of Yale 
College, Ariel Parish, Esq., Superintendent of Schools in New 
Haven, Prof. W. D. Whitney of New Haven. Several other 
gentlemen were invited. 

Most of the public lectures were well attended, and so 
were some of the exercises designed expressly for teachei^ ; 
but the number of teachers present, as members of the Insti- 
tutes, was very small. At Lyme tliere were not more than 
hsdf a dozen teachers present; all the exercises but the 
public lectures, and a conference of school oflScers, were 
given up. At Windsor there were about twenty teachers, 
and at Stamford and Mansfield each, about forty. I have 
taken some pains to inquire into the estimate which teachers 
of the State place upon the Institutes, as they are famiUar 
with them ; and I am forced to conclude that an agency, 
which rightly managed, may be among the most useful, has^ 
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suffered in this State a serious decline. It certainly needs 
ro-organization. 

OTHER EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES. 

At Lyme and Stamford, meetings were held of the school 
officers of the neighborhood. Other conferences of a more 
or less public character, have been held in other towns. 
Large public meetings in Thompsonville and Meriden, were 
addressed by Governor Buckingham and the Secretary ; the 
first mentioned, also by Prof. Thacher. The manifestation 
of personal interest in public education on the part of the 
Chief Magistrate, evinced in many different ways, has con- 
tributed very much to tlie encouragement of all who are in- 
terested in the promotion of school reforms. 

STATE teachers' ASSOCIATION. 

The 13th annual meeting of the Teachers' Association of 
the State, was held at Willimantic, October 26th and 27th, 
under the presidency of J. N. Bartlett, Esq., of the Normal 
School. On behalf of the Board of Education, Prof. Thacher 
attended this meeting, and expressed the good-will of the 
State authorities, and their desire to cooperate with the 
teachers in their useful and honorable work. The opening 
address on " Horace Mann and the Educational Revival " was 
given by the Secretary of the Board, and other papers were 
read by Dr. H. M. Knight, and by Messrs. H. E. Sawyer of 
Middletown, J. W. Allen of Norwich, and E. B. Jennings of 
N4w London. 

PERIODICALS. 

Connecticut Common School Journal. — ^This periodical, 
which is sent by law to every Acting School Visitor of the 
State, has been published the past year, as heretofore, by 
the. State Teachers' Association, under the editorial care of 
Mr. Northend, up to December, 1865, and of Prof. Camp 
since that time. 

The American Journal of Educaiiony edited by Hon. Henry 
Barnard, a repository of papers on all departments of educa- 
tion, continues to be published quarterly, in Hartford, and 
deserves to be included among the books of every library. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF mBTBUGTION. 

The annual meeting of this Association was held in New 
Haven in August last. Rev. B. G. Northrop, Agent of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, presided, and a large 
number of distinguished men took part in the discussions. 
Among the number were Presidents Day, Cummings, Haven 
and Woolsey, Rt. Rev. Bishop Smith, Governors Washbume 
and Andrew, Dr. S. H. Taylor, and Hon. Joseph White. 

BTATE APPROPBIATION FOB SCHOOL LIBBABIES. 

The number of school districts which have within the year 
drawn their first appropriation for school libraries, is 27, and 
the number which have drawn a subsequent appropriation is 
54. It seems to me that it would be well to modify the 
'law granting this appropriation, so that the districts should 
purchase with the State money only such works as are ap. 
proved by the Board of Education, The draft of a bill for 
simplifying the mode of paying, matured on consultation 
with the Comptroller of Public Accounts, will be submitted 
to the Legislature. 



The law makes it a part of the duty of the Board of Educa- 
tion and of the Secretary not only to render a report on the 
progress of education, but also to offer suggestions and recom- 
mendations tending to th»improvement of public instruction. 
Three topics, among others, seem to me to demand, just at 
this time, the careful consideration of the legislature and of 
the people of the State ; namely, ^r«/, the best mode of securing 
a good school administration, by consolidation of all or of a 
portion of the school districts in a town ; second, the best mode 
of bringing into schools a larger number of children, especially 
of those who are employed in factories, and of those in our 
cities who are growing up in ignorance and vice, — in other 
words the best mode of rendering the public schools more 
influential among the people; and thirds the influence of 
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High schools upon schools of lower grade. Upon each of 
these topics I propose to oflfor a ftw remarks. 

Z. TEE LOCAL MAVAaEMEHT OF OOMHOV 60H00LB. 

DISCUSSION OF THE DI8TBICT BTSTEH. 

After extended observation and uiquiry I am led to the 
bdlief, in which I think a majority of the friends of edacation 
will concur, that the number of school districts in the State 
is a great obstacle to progress. These districts yary in num« 
ber in the several towns from two to twenty-two. In all 
there are over sixteen hundred of these little republics, each 
independent in some respects of all others, each capable of 
opposing progress and thwarting by neglect, if not by literal 
violations, the enactments of the State. On an average there 
are ten districts to every town, ten separate bodies which 
must be consulted, and enlightened or guided before any wise 
measure can be carried for their improvement. This increases 
tenfold the labors of the friends of public education. If the 
people of the town can be brought together, or at any rate if the 
people of a common central village can be brought together for 
discussion and deliberation, there is some hope of accomplishing 
good results, but to go over and over again the same subject in 
ten or twenty places within the same township requires more 
energy, more time and more pay than our board of school visitors 
are expected to command. If all the districts were composed * 
chiefly of intelligent and thinking men the evil would be les- 
sened ; but it is well known that many of them are so desti- 
tute of life that it is almost impossit^le to get a suitable person 
to manage the public business. In most of the districts, I pre- 
sume, new committees are chosen annually. The law defining 
their functions is not very clear ; their zeal is not always 
awakened ; their knowledge of what a good school may be, 
even in a country district, is not always definite. The best 
men often refuse to take the office. There is no pay for ser- 
vice rendered to the pufelic; in many cases there are constant 
complaints. The committee of one district has nothing to do 
with the affairs of other districts. He learns but little from 
their experience. He has no voice in the board of school 
visitors. Even if he has the best of intentions his powers for 
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good are very limited. He lias no official relations with the 
State authorities. There is but little in his position to interest 
him in schools outside of the district in which he resides. It 
is true that many exoellent men hold this office, and I would 
speak with praise of the fidelity of many with whom I am ac- 
quainted. I honor them for their ccmstaut, laborious and 
patient endeavors under difficulties, but most such men, I am 
sure, perceive their own embarrassments and long for some 
change. 

One of the first things to be considered therefore is the local 
management of schools. ^ Is it what it should be, economical, 
harmonious, and productive of the best results 7 Is the ad- 
ministration of school mattenr generally regarded as a weighty 
responsibility? A.re the best men uniformly or generally 
charged with this trust ? Do they act according to law? K 
not who holds them to accountability ? These or many kin- 
dred questions suggest themselves at once to those who begin 
to examine the workings of our present system. 

Now in theory the responsibility of maintaining good com* 
mon' schools in Connecticut rests chiefly with the several 
towns. In this respect, as in so many other political func- 
tions, they are almost supreme. The State can do a great 
deal to encourage wise action ; but that action must still be 
determined in the town. The Superintendent of Common 
Schools, the Board of Education of the State, even the Legis- 
lature can accomplish almost nothing without the spirited, 
persistent aiid intelligent co-operation of the local school au- 
thorities. To provoke the towns to efficiency, the school fund 
of the State has been of late years very skillfully employed. 
It may be made still more efficacious. The diffusion of right 
sentiments and the awakening of right desires may be accom- 
plished by the State Board. Wise legislation may also greatly 
contribute to the improvement of the school system. They 
can alter, dissolve or establish school districts at pleasure. 
But after all the towns must act themselves. 

As illustrations of the imperfection of the system now com- 
monly in vogue, I cite two extracts from private letters, con- 
cealing the authors' names and the names of places, because 
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as my present olgect is to correct a general evil rather than to 
stigmatize specific violations of the law. 

One of the most efficient of the acting school visitors writes 
as follows : — 

'^In this town, although I have tried bo hard to give information, 
both publicly and privat^y, yet in one district a school was kept all 
winter entirely without my knowledge. The committee and teacher 
called on me yesterday to get a certificate for next term. I asked the 
committee how he expected to get the public money ? He answered 
*I have got some of it now.' This of course was for last year, but he 
will find a hitch next fall, and will go to the legislature through the 
representatives and have it all set right. « « « « i asked the 
above mentioned teacher why she did nut get a certificate, and she 

naively answered. * When I taught in the school visitor 

came to the school after I had commenced and examined me there, and 
I did not know but you would do the same way.' The same thing 
has been attempted several times. Schools have been commenced, 
and I have been sent for to visit them. I have just told them I knew 
nothing about the school, or should not till the teacher had been ex- 
amined and had received a certificate. Can not something be done 
in this direction ? 

There is another thing. I do not believe that one district in ten, if 
one in twenty, elects the committee by haUot^ as the law specifies. 
Again, they almost entirely disregard the law respecting rate-bills, 
making them out for the days attended^ and not, as the law requires, 
for the whole term, except in cases of four weeks' sickness. 

And yet, such is the stolidity, or the indifference, or the ignorance, 
or all together, of the committee, that they make out their annual state- 
ment and go before a justice and make a solemn oath that their schools 
'have been kept in all respects according to law.' It is perfectly aw- 
ful to think of the gross amount of fcUse swearing that is practiced 
yearly in regard to our schools !" 

Another School Visitor writes as follows : 

"I heard to-day of a district committee in the town of who 

employed his own daughter as teacher the past winter, paid her good 
wages, boarded her at home, and charged the district, and the school 
had dwindled down till there were no scholars remaining except two 
or three younger brothir^ and sisters of the teacher, who went to 
school when they chose. And yet the father thinks it best to continue 
his daughter in the school for another term." 

This evil is not peculiar to Connecticut. In Massachusetts 

"the district system" has been for many years an occasion for 

loud complaints. The authorities are united in desiring its 

removal. I quote the following excellent summary of opinions 

from the Report of the Massachusetts Board of Education for 

1865, just published. 
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^It is earnestly hoped that when this vote comes to be taken, it will 
result in the total abolition of this cumbroastind unwieldy district sys- 
tem, which has so long clogged the progress of educational improve- 
ment in the towns where it has been suffered to remain. Reason and 
fact alike condemn it as a fruitful source of inconyenienoes and evils. 
It perpetuates poor school-houseSy inefficient teachers, and neighborhood 
feudi andjeahusies, M prevents the equalization of school ctdvaniageSy 
cmd stands in the way of a proper clasnfication of pupils. As com- 
pared with the town system, it is at once expensive and inefficient. 
For these and other reasons, the highest auUiorities in educational 
economy agree in pronouncing an emphatic verdict against it. Horace 
Mann, at the close of his long term of service as Secretary, said of it: 
'I consider the law of 1789, authorizing towns to divide themselves 
into districts, the most unfortunate law on the* subject of common 
schools ever enacted in the State.' His successors have been no less 
decided in pronouncing it a deleterious element in the system. Dr. 
Sears, who devoted the greater part of an able report to the exposi- 
tion of its evils, said: 'The division of towns into independent districts 
is a great sacrifice of economy, for which no equivalent is received.' 
Mr. Boutwell, with great earnestness, on all proper occasions urged its 
discontinuance, and in his last report he said: *I trust that the day 
will again and speedily be seen when every town will, in its municipal 
capacity, manage it^ schools, and equalize the expenses of education.' 
The present Secretary has demonstrated by the most convincing proof 
the necessity of doing away with it. After years of experience and 
observation as pupil, teacher, a member of the school committee in 
city and country, and as Secretary of the Board, he says: *I honestly 
and most jQrmly believe that the subdivision of the towns into numer- 
ous, and in the majority of the cases, small districts, presents the most 
formidable obstacle to any considerable improvement in their schools.' 
Thus, reason has arraigned it, fact has given evidence against it, ar- 
gument has convicted it, experience has pronounced judgment upon it, 
and it only remains for the intelligent citizens, at the time appointed, 
by their votes, to put an end to its existence." 

Having learned that this whole subject was under discussioa 
through the State, and was likely to be brought before the 
Legislature at its coming session, I addressed a circular note 
of inquiry to the authorities of every town. More than half 
the towns have replied. I subjoin a few extracts from the let- 
ters thus received, which may show the interest with which 
this matter is regarded. I withhold as before the indications 
of locality. 

LEGALIZED ABUSE OF THE DI8TBI0T 8TSTEM. ^THE LBTTEB OF 
THE LAW ILILLETH." 

"We have two contiguous districts which are v0ry conveniently sit- 
uated for consolidation, and which ought to be united at once. Some 
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drcumBtaaces are bigUy^faT^rable for it One of these districts has 
had no school-house for several years, and in conseqaence of the pe- 
caliar character of our school laws it is found impossible to build a new^ 
one. If our sapient legislators had set themselves, of purpose, to de- 
vise a way 'how not to do it,* they could not have achieved a more 
complete success. 

^The two districts contain something over one hundred children, 
and the sites of their respective school-houses are only a few rods from 
each other, Tbey are admirably situated for a graded school, but 
while one district is in favor of consolidation, the other is opposed to 
it. These districts are both situated in the centre of the village, and 
are the wealthiest in the town, with the exception of one. While the 
school laWs remain as they are, there appears to be no remedy, and 
we can hope for no improvement. Education must remain at a low . 
ebb, and the public money must be worse than squandered. If ever 
there was a case demanding legislative or official interference, I think 
this is one. In the 'East,' or larger district, there has been no school- 
house for several years, because the legal voters in it who have no 
children, and feel no permanent interest in the matter, being in the 
minority, systematically vote down all propositions for building a new 
one. If the public money is withheld, as according to law it should 
be, it would inflict an injury on those who are in favor of building, 
while it would have no direct effect on those who are opposed. It is 
a matter of perfect indifference with them whether a school is kept up 
or not In regard to this point I believe our school laws to be aU 
wrong in their practical working, and the sooner they are swept from 
the statute book the better. Unless we are relieved from the difficulty 
with which we are now environed, either by legislative enactment, or 
official interference, I do not see how the educational interests of this 
community are to be saved from total wreck; at least, while the pres- 
ent generation is on the stage." 

EFFICIENT MEASURES TO PROMOTE C0K80LIDATI0K. 

^ The question of the consolidation of oS the districts of the town 
has received much attention. The 'joint committee' [on consolida- 
tion] appointed by the town had several pleasant meetings, and were 
all agreed. I have been into half the districts in the town with one 
or more of the committee, and have had a full attendance, and dis- 
cussed the matter very freely. The roads became so bad that it put 
a stop to our meetings, which were held in the evening. J was in- 
tending to continue, and had made arrangements to do so, when I was 
very unexpectedly called to change my residence. Of the present 
state of the question I can only say that the opinion favorable to free 
schools is fast becoming popular. I fully believe if we could finish our 
visits and talks with the people, we should have a most decided ma- 
jority in favor of consolidation, or free schools. 

Not a single valid objection has been urged, except dollars and 
cents, and that has been put forward hesitatingly. The largeH tax- 
payer in the town has publicly declared in favor, and is willing to do 
any thing to carry out the free school system. 
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I am sorry thingA hnre cbaaged so thst I can not posh the maUer to 
the successful end, for I am fearful no one else will take the same in- 
terest, i. e. do the work The subject is being well ventilated. In' 
formation is the want of the people. My plan was to talk over the 
matter fully in all the districts in town, then have an informal town 
meeting, or public meeting at which I hoped to have had yoa or 
Grov. Bud^ingham to talk, and to answer any questions, and make 
aay explanations that might be needed. 

I hope some one will take op the matter where I have left it, and 
urge it through. I think it the most important movement that has 
ever been started in re^>ect to our schools. I do not believe that they 
will ever be efficient, or the money properly expended until the free 
system is universally adopted.** 

XMPORTAMCE OF BBTUNING TO TOWK ACTION IN SCHOOL MATTEBS. 

^The question of consolidation has been mooted, but needs a new 
impolse from some Erection. There are two districts that would 
probably be the gainer, perhaps four, if united with larger districts. 
There would be cases* of individoal hardship resulting from such 
changes, but the majority would gain. At the same time it is a ques- 
tion how &r it is safe to remove the school house from the homes of 
the children. The majority of the children taught in the common 
schools in the country districts are not certain of opportunity to go to 
school afler they have attained the age of twelve years. The practical 
question is, do the persons who come into the State from Rhode Isl- 
and, Ireland, or elsewhere, and purchase farms on the outskirts of the 
town, prize the education of their children sufficiently to send them 
four months in a year, (while between the ages of six and twelve,) 
from one to three miles, even to a good school? I confess to some 
doubta. But will the gain to the town as a whole compensate for the 
increased number who will, if the schools are centralized, grow up un- 
able to read and write? Perhaps so; I have no facts either way to 
aid a decision. 

My impression is that if the education of the children were com- 
' mitted entirely to the towns, making the whole town responsible for 
school houses, teachers, books, apparatus, &c., it would be an import- 
ant step in advance, and less likely to increase home barbarism, than 
any method I think of, while it would, at the same time, supply new 
vigor to the school system of the State." 

CONSOLIDATION NOW UNDKB DISCUSSION. 

^ There has been for two w three years eonsiderablQ private talk 
about an effort to unite oor two centre districts, and have three or four 
graded schools instead of the two which we have had for twelve or 
thirteen years. As our village is increasing more than usual this 
year, and oor school houses wiH not accommodate the population next 
winter, I intend to have a public meeting called in the course of three 
we^ to deliberate and act on the subject of uniting these two dis- 
tricts, and attaching to the united district the one nearest to the vil- 
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lage, with a view to the improyemeiit aad gradation of the schools. 
I think the proposed plan Amt advaneing the interests of education in 
the town can be easily effected." 

DIFFICULTIEB ENOOUHTEBBD IN ▲ THRIYIKO TOWN. 

^The question of the consolidation of the three 'village districts' has 
been mooted, but althooghl^ am firmly convinced that such a course 
would be of great advantage to each and all, I fear there is little 
chance of its present adoption. The difficulty lies — 

Firsts in the fact that the district has a new and expensive school 

house to build, the cost of which the other districts do not wish to 
share. 

Second, in the peculiar position of the district, which has a large 

Irish population, whose share of the public money very nearly supports 
the district school, while their children are sent to a school connected 
with the Roman Catholic Church. Thus a large and rich district gets 
a tolerable school for those children who attend almost for nothing. 

Finally^ our school isfreej and neither of the other districts believes 
in the principle, and each has a hdy honor of 'school tax,' quite dis- 
proportioned to its probable burden. 

We hope, however, to be able to boild our new school house with 
reference to a future union, and the sentiment of the district seems to 
be favorable to this plan." 

THE IKTELLIOEKT AND WEALTHY verSUS THE lOKORANT. 

'' Consolidation has been tried here to a yerj limited degree, owing 
to the need of a proper school edifice, and has been abandoned through 
the prejudices of those, generally, who take little or no interest in the 
schools, but yet have a controlling power. These persons, generally, 
having the largest experience in common schools, the largest taxes to 
pay, and the least number of children to educate, favored at the timCi 
and do now favor, the consolidation system, believing it, as I do, the 
true system to be adopted, especially when the inhabitants are as com- 
pactly situated as they are in this town. We have but two districts, 
one with two schools, the other with four. These schools are of two 
grades only. Two of them are composed of the children of Roman 
Catholic parents, and have Roman Catholic teachers, but are under 
the general supervision of the district committee, and the board of 
education. The result has been to improve the schools of Protestant 
children, partly or chiefly because of the smaller number of scholars. 
The other two schools I think have not made equal progress. This 
arrangement, having been tried but one term, it remains to be seen 
whether on the whole it will prove advantageous to all parties." 

NEED OF FURTHBB LE6I8LATIOK. 

^The subject of consolidation has been talked of, but no definite 
idea prevails. My own opinion is that the Legislature could pass 
such an act as would enable a few districts to unite and act as one on 
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all questions toaehing ihe intereste of High schoob, such as proTidiiig 
school houses, teachers, regulating instruction, Scc^ &c. Of counie to 
draw up such an act requires the thought and study of able and expe* 
rienced gentlemen.'' 

COKSOLIDATION ADVOCATED. 

^The school houses in our three village districts are within the dis- 
tance of one mile, and a radius of one mile from the center district 
school house would embrace about nineteen-twentieths of the children 
in these three districts. The natural inference is that these districts 
should unite and form a graded schooL Man j strong efforts have been 
made to effect this, as there is sufficient wealth m this village to carrj 
the project into execution, but if attempted it would be opposed bj 
some men of wealth, as it has been heretofore. Yet I can but hope 
that pur schools will be united, and when done, it will not be regretted. 
There are no special efforts at present before the public for the uniting 
of our schools, bat the subject has a strong hold upon the thoughts of 
sotne individuals, especiallj the pastors of the two churches, both of 
whom are members of the Board of School Visitors.'' 

NECESSrrT OF FRESH AOTIOK. 

^'The attempt was made ten years ago to unite the two districts at 
, ^so as to have one school with three departments, but it was 
defeated by the prejudices of the two halves of the village. They 
have two school houses, each with two departments. If all the chil- 
dren attended who ought to do so, both houses would be overrun. 
Something must be done soon, and if a town High school is not to be 
established in this village, there is a fair prospect that the two districts 
may be so far consolidated as to support one scliool of higher grade 
in addition to those which they already have. 

Our opinion is that the district system ought to be abolished, but 
truth requires us to say that many would regard this as a very griev- 
ous abridgment of their liberty." 

ONE DISTRICT FAVORS; THE OTHERS OPPOSE. 

"We (the 'South District,') have tried for some years to effiect 
consolidation, but being unable to get a vote of the other three dis- 
tricts, we have decided to build our own house as a district, and to 
admit advanced scholars from the other districts, obliging them to pay 
a reasonable sum for it. My own opinion is decidedly in favor of 
consolidation, where the population is not too scattering to make it 
practicable." 

CONBOLIDATIOK UROENTLT ADVOCAtftD. 

" Five school districts mi6:ht unite with the greatest possible advan- 
tage in the establishment of a graded school, and such an arrangement 
could not fail to tell wonderfuUy on the interest of education in the 
town. I sincerely hope and pray that the •* Board of Education" 
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will hav« the nerve and the sueeesB to prevail on die LegLsIature to 
put an end to this dribbling out of the public money to so many dis- 
tricts. To do so seems to paralyze every manly effort in the matter 
of education. The fewest number of the districts pay out for that 
purpose a single dime beyond what the state gives them. Take away 
their money, — consolidate the districts, and another spirit would be 
manifest at once." 

PARTIAL OON80LIDATION BFFEOTBD BT LBGISLATIVB ASftlSTAKOE. 

^ We held four town meetings in the winter of 1865 to take into 
consideration the consolidating of all the districts in the town, but the 
friends of education were defeated. In the ■ district a meeting 
was held in which a resolution was passed to build a new school house, 
appropriating $3,500 for that purpose. Soon after a town meeting 
was held for the purpose of dividing said district, and by a vote of the 
town it was divided. A petition was then brought before the Legisla- 
ture, asking that the two districts thus formed be consolidated; also a 

portion from the district to be consolidated with the said new 

district These petitions were granted by the Legislature, and the 
district thus constructed numbers 326 scholars. 

I am of the opinion that the schools in our State should be free, that 
is, that the property of each individual should be taxed for the support 
of schools. I think also that the Legislature should appoint a Board 
of Education in each town, to have &e entire management of schools, 
hiring teachers, providing fuel, and doing all that is necessaiy to be 
done ; and that district officers should be discontinued." 

To conclude, the disadvantages of the present district sys- 
tem may be thus enumerated. Two separate bodies, the 
School Yisitors and the District Committee, are concerned in 
the same business without any official unity of purpose or 
action. They are sometimes antagonistic The measures of 
one Board are often misunderstood and even opposed by the 
other. One body could work moire efficiently than two. 

Any attempt on the part of School Visitors to secure a 
good school system is liable to be thwarted by an unenlight- 
ened district. For example : The visitors object to a building 
— the district refuses to repair or rebuild. The visitors insist 
upon uniform text-books, — the district refuses to buy them. 
The visitors determine to give certificates only to competent 
teachers, — the«district refuses to pay such wages as competent 
teachei's demand. 

In many districts it is impossible to find the right sort of 
men willing and able take the offices of district committee 
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and clerk. Sometimes the office goes a begging. No one 
can be found competent and at leisure to assume its duties. 
This is especiallj true in some of the thinly peopled districts 
of the country. 

The general intelligence, enterprise and wealth of a town 
can not be brought to bear on the several districts. 

Two remedies for the acknowedged defects of the district 
system are feasible. 

The towns may annul all existing districts and assume the 
entire control of the schools. This is in ' some respects the 
simplest and best way of reaching a good result. We haye 
taken one step in this direction by abolishing school societies* 
Only one step more and the work is done. Each town may 
do this for itself, or the Legislature may act for all. In a 
part of the school business the towns now act as towns, — a 
very slight modification of the law « would adjust the new 
machinery so as to hiEtve the towns direct the whole school 
system. 

Or, if it be preferred, the districts contiguous to an im- 
portant center may be consolidated into one district, thus 
securing for the central village, borough or city, — unity and 
system. The present process of effecting this change is cum- 
bersome; and I earnestly hope that some modification of it 
may be devised. 

One caution should be impressed on the friends of such a 
change. Many persons suppose that the "consolidation of 
districts " means the " abolition of school houses." This is not 
true by any means. The new union district may maintain as 
many separate schools as the separate districts did before. It 
may maintain twice as many if it chooses. The consolidated 
district or the town can still do just what seems best in regard 
to the size, position and number of school houses. 

On the other hand the advantages of coL8>lidation may be 
thus summed up. The local school system becomes import- 
ant enough to secure the thoughts and labors of the most 
intelligent men, good officers are more readily secured and 
suitably paid, a uniformity of school privileges is secured to 
all the children of the place, the taxes are more easily and 
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economically collected, gradation or classification of schools is 
greatly facilitated, and the establishment of a High school is 
hastened. 

Fortunately these remarks are not mere " theory.'* They 
are based upon an intimate acquaintance with a plan which 
has worked well for several years. It deserves to be here 
brought out as an illustration of what may be done. 

In the city of New Haven, a few years ago, all the districts 
were united into one known as the City School District. Its 
limits coincide with the limits of the. city. Its affairs are 
managed by a "Board of Education" consisting of nine men, 
three of them chosen annually, — not at the usual election of 
city ofiSccrs, but at a special school meeting held in the mouth 
of September, when the annual report on school matters is 
presented, and the annual tax is voted. The educational 
business is thus kept a'^ay from ordinary political influences. 
The Board of Education meets every fortnight, has a public 
office, and a salaried clerk and Superintendent of Schools, the 
duties of the former including t/ie care of the buildings and 
the protection of the financial interests of the district, — the 
duties of the latter having reference to the inspection of the 
schools and the promotion of good instruction. The district 
employs about ninety teachers, who are distributed in differ- 
ent buildings. Six of the schools are situated in central 
positions and are large and well graded. The remainder are 
smaller schools, situated in neighborhoods remote from the 
center,, or else designed for the special wants of special classes 
of children. There is also a High school. 

The consequence of these arrangements is that the books 
are uniform throughout the city, the course of study is laid 
down with definiteness,-the same regulations are observed in 
all the schools, promotions occur on a regular plan, leading up 
to the High school, and in short there is a well established 
SYSTEM, at once popular, economical and eflScient. The credit 
of bringing about so good a state of things is chiefly due to 
Hon. James P. Babcock, who was for many years the acting 
school visitor of the town, and a member of one of the district 
committees, and who also as a member of the General Assem- 
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biy had the opportunity of secaring certain important changes 
in the school law, which facilitated this arrangement. The 
main features of the plan have worked admirably and appear 
to me well adapted to die citiesi boroughs, and large villages 
of the State. In a few other places similar arrangements are 
established, but no where with so much completeness as in 
New Haven. 

I trust that this subject, which is obviously so interesting 
and important to the people of the State, may receive from 
the Legislature, in the approaching session, the attention 
which it deserves. Without knowing how far it is at present 
possible to go, it seems to me that the following considerations, 
if borne in mind, will lead the General Assembly to wise con- 
clusions. 

1. Thd defects of the existing district system are felt so 
seriously that some modification of its features is imperatively 
called for. 

2. The defects are most felt in those communities which are 
most dense in population, especially in a part of the cities and 
in crowded manu&cturing villages where a graded system of 
schools is desirable. 

3. The existing laws permit, but do not encourage, either 
the consolidation of school districts, or the return to the old 
fashioned mode of administering school affairs town-wise. 

4. The union of districts has worked well where it has been 
accomplished, as for example in the cities of New Haven and 
Middletown*, Norwich central district, &c. 

5. Some special advantages bestowed on union districts by 
the Legislature, as for example the power of administering 
school affairs by one body instead of by two bodies, — that is, 
by a single Board of Education instead of, as now, by a district 
committee subject to the supervision of a town board of visit* 
ors, — ^would undoubtedly encourage consolidation. 

XL mOLEOTEDAHD TEUAHT OHILDBEir— OHIIil>RM EMPLOYS) 
nr FAOTOSIES. 
How can the benefits of education be extended most effect- 
ually to the destitute and neglected ? How can the State, for 
6 
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its own protection, compel the vicious and indolent to send 
their children to school? How can a school system be so 
managed that none shall grow up in ignorance and idleness ? 
What can be done for the forlorn and careless to prevent them 
from becoming perpetual curses to themselves and to the 
community 7 These problems must force themselves on the 
minds of aJl who are solicitous for the welfare of society, either 
as legislators, students of political economy, philanthropists or 
teachers. At one of the earliest meetings of the Board of 
Education, Judge Carpenter called the attention of the Secre- 
tary to this subject, and especially to the wants of children 
growing up in ignorance iq factory villages. Frequent let- 
ters from various parts of the State have brought out many 
complaints touching the same evil. 

There are two classes of neglected children whose welfare 
we are bound to protect, — ^the idle and the busy; those who 
waste their time in the streets and fields plotting mischief, and 
possibly gaining their livelihood by theft or other crime; and 
those who spend their time in factories so many hours a day, 
and days in the year, that they have no disposition or oppor- 
tunity to acquire the elements of useful knowledge. 

In the rural districts, there are not many instances of chil- 
dren growing up in entire neglect, and the care and reforma- 
tion of such may perhaps be safely left to the Christian philan- 
thropy of benevolent individuals; but in cities, etc., the case is 
different. Here, the law must help the citizen who seeks to 
rescue these dangerous and endangered youth. Both classes 
of the ignorant require looking after, on the part of the magis- 
trates and of the school visitors. 

With reference to factory labor, a statute was passed in 
1842, forbidding, (under a penalty of twenty-five dollars for 
each violation of the law,) the employment of children under 
fifteen years of age unless they have been instructed in school 
at least three months of the twelve preceding the time of their 
employment. But it has been found very difficult to enforce 
this law. In many cases the proprietors or agents of manu« 
facturing establishments would willingly see the provisions of 
the statute sustained, but they are well aware that the law is 
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not obeyed through the State, and are apprehensiye that they 
shall lose both parents and children as operatives, if they re* 
fuse the latter work. Indeed when parents and children are 
clamorous for work, and when labor is in great demand, it is 
not difficult to understand how the law may be neglected. 
In one instance which has come to my knowledge, the excel- 
lent agent of a mamifacturing company, impressed with this 
evil, maintained at his own cost, an evening school for the 
benefit of young factory operatives. I am confident that if a 
law can be devised which public opinion will sustain and which 
the magistrates and school visitors, throuffhotU the State^ will 
be likely to enforce, the large manufacturing corporations will 
co-operate in insisting that every child employed should come 
under good instruction for a part o^the year. It may be said 
that the present law is good enough. But it is not enforced ; 
it is not likely to be. Nobody assumes the responsibility of 
seeing that its requirements are obeyed. If no better law can 
be devised, then public opinion must by some other means be 
aroused to stop the evil. 

I need not expatiate on the injury which the State is receiv- 
ing by training up a large number of ignorant citizens. Their 
health, morals, and permanent prosperity are all sacrificed for 
temporary gain. Their birthright as freemen is sold for a 
mess of pottage. 

Our native citizens for the most part value the schools. It 
is chiefly the foreigners who neglect their privileges. The 
Irish and Germans are more likely to send to school than other 
foreigners ; and of all, the Canadian French, and the English, 
according to the reports, are the most indifferent and stolid. 

The embarrassments of this question are not confined to 
Connecticut. The recent report of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education calls attention to a similar neglect of the law. 
"The unprecedented demand for and the insufficient supply 
of adult laborers" says Mr. White, "in •rery department of 
industry and more especially in the mechanical and manufac- 
turing departments, the rapid multiplication of machinery 
adapted to the use of children, the enormous profits realized 
on the products of manufacturing and mechanical establish* 
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mentSi have undoubtedlj led to a relaxation on the part Off 
these owners and managers of the rules which are prescribed 
by law respecting the employment of children, and which 
nnder less pressing circumstances would be cheerfully obeyed* 

On the other hand, the enhanced cost of living, the high 
prices of food, clothing and rent, hare pressed heayily in the 
same direction. Many parents, especially of the class whose 
estimate of the value of a good education is by no means 
high, are pushing their children, even at the most tender age, 
into every occupation where their earnings may contribute to 
the support of the family. 

Now however strong this pressure, however much the labor 
of the young may contribute to the comfort of parents, or to 
the general wealth, still the question remains whether the law 
is not founded in a higher reason than any such considera- 
tions; whether these children, if kept in the schools, will 
not become, in the long run, not only better contributors, by 
more intelligent industry, to the general wealth, but also more 
useful members of society, and safer depositaries of the 
power of the State." 

As examples of the present condition of factory villages, 
the following letters are cited. Every letter was written by a 
responsible person, acquainted with the facts and able to estab- 
lish what he says ; but for obvious reasons, I do not think it 
best in this connection to give any indication of the localities 
referred to. 

tROM A GENTLEMAN WELL ACQUAINTED WITH OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

^ I intended before this to fufill my promise of statistics of our two 
factory Tillages. I have them from one of these villages, but my can- 
vasser for the other brought me eo muddy an account that I determined 
to do the work myself as soon as I had time; but I find that you have 
issued a general circular, and so my special statistics will be Xinneoes- • 
sanr. However, I send such as I have. 

I started a night scl^oi here about the first of January, with vol- 
unteer teachers, twice a wedc, and continued it till the b^'nning of 
ApriL The average attendance was nearly sixty, and there was good 
interest and progress to the close. I gatherod a few facts from some 
of the pupils which I find it almost impossible to classify, and so I 
send you an abstract of them. The mass of the pupils woi^ in the 
mill, and as you will see thirty of them have not been in school for 
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twelTe montbs, so that oar company are liable to a fine of $750, (80 
X 4^0 for employing them. Oar agent here has famished money 
for the hooka, ooal, lights, Sce^ for the school, bat the owners are not 
resident, and I have not se^n them aboat it 

The account from the village first alluded to is far more favorable, 
and it seems incredible by the side of our facts. I am inclined, to 
tiiink that this matter of employmg children who have no schooling 
during the year, in violation of the law, must receive mcMre attrition 
and that some qf the present eight-hour law zeal might be profitably 
turned in this direction. 

In the first mentioned village, children between four and sixteen, 
eight hundred and forty one. In private schools, eighteen ; out of 
town at school,- six : out of school and at work, one hundred and thifty- 
nine, or nearly seventeen per cent; out of school too young to attend 
school, fifty-six, or nearly seven per cent. All except those too young 
to attend school are believed to attend at least three months in the year. 

In the other Village the following facts were ascertained respecting 
some of the scholars in the night school. (The letters of the alphabet 
are here employed for designating the persons, as their names can not 
properly be given.) 

1. BOTS. 

A, l6 years old, 2 years in America, never in schooL B, 14 years, 
not in school for three years. C, 9 years, went last summer. D, 15 
years, seven months in America, not in school for 5 years. £,14 
years, not in school for two years. F, 15 years, not in school for 4 
years. G, 14 years, 3 years in America, never in schooL H, I, K 
and L, each eight years old. M, 11 years, in school two weeks in 2 
years. N, 11 years, 2 1-2 years in America, never in school here, 
O, 1 6 years, not in school for 2 years. P, 13 years, not in school for 

1 year. Q, 14 years, not in school two weeks in three years. R, 10 
years, not in school in a year. S, 13 years, 2 years in America, not 
in school since 9 years old. T, 10 years, 1 in this village, never in 
school. U, 12 years, not in school for 1 year. V, 10 years, not in 
school for one year. 

2. GlKLS. 

A, 11 years old, 2 years in this village, never at school here. B, 8 
years, 3 years in this village, not in school for 2 years. C, 14 years, 

2 years in this village, left school at 9 years of age. D, 12 years, not 
in school for two years. E, 11 years, 6 years in this village, not in 
school for 4 years. F, 16* years, 14 years in this village, not in school 
for 2 years. G, 17 years, left school at 12. H, 12 years left school 
2 years ago. 1, 15 years, left school at 11. K, 13 years, left school 
at 10. L, 15 years, left school at 12. M, 13 years, left school at 11. 
N, 11 years, left school at 9." 

FROM A SCHOOL VISITOR OF MANY YEARS. 

"In all our factory school districts there is a great evil from truancy 
and absenteeism. The reports of our local visitors for several years 
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have spoken quite at length upon this topic Take for one example 
the school in — ^— district of this town. There are 250 children 
between 4 and 16 jears of age, but the number attending school will 
not equal 125. I think not less than 100, children of school age in 
this one district are habituallj absent from school. A similar state of 

things exists in and districts. I do not believe thafc 

one-half of the children between 4 and 16 in these factory districts 
attend school, unless it be for a very short time. We have no means 
of knowing the exact list of different pupils that attend during the 
year, as a portion go only a single term, or part of a term. 

Would it not be well to have jnanufacturers required [by lawl to 
make return to the School Visitors of the names of all children under 
fifteen years of age in their employment? A requisition of this kind 
would put the visitors in possession of important information now dif- 
ficult to obtain. It should be enforced under a sufficient penalty for 
fraudulent or inadequate returns — for instance, the forfeiture of Ax)m 
10 to 25 dollars to the School Fund for each offense, silch forfeiture to 
accrue to the advantage of the town in which the offense is committed, 
exclusive of the district in which it is committed.'' 



FBOH ANOTHER SCHOOL VISITOR. 

^I should estimate the number of children growing up neglected 
and ignorant in this town at between 100 and 200. In most of the 
districts there are none, but in some of the manufacturing districts 
there are many Canadian French, and they rarely send their children 
to school. In one district about half are of this class. The district 
numbers about 100. These facts, if they were made known to the 
people of the town by an eloquent orator, or by the pen of a ready 
writer, would astonish them, and perhaps wake them up to action." 

FROM ANOTHER TOWN. 

"I believe there are a considerable number employed in the mills 
who are between six and sixteen years of age, but do not receive three 
months' schooling each year. I should prefer to have the public money 
for the next ten years divided according to the average attendance 
upon the schools, instead of the present system. To enforce the pres- 
ent law upon mill owners is impracticable in many towns." 

FROM A DIFFERENT PART OF THE STATE. 

"Our district, which includes most of the Canadian French 

population, numbers 389 between 4 and 16 years of age, and not 
more than 160 are in the winter schools. The district, num- 
bering 238, had not more than 150 in the district winter schools. The 
French are sending to our schools more than formerly ; but the pa- 
rents put their children into the mills as soon as they can earn good 
wages, and it is difficult to apply our State law on this si^bject. I wish 
it were generally enforced." 
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" The law regulating the employment of children ander a certain 
age ia manufacturing establishments is not regarded, I think, to anj 
great extent; and where education receives so little attention as it haSy 
in years past, in this town, from those who have reaUy the deepest in- 
terests at stake, the Board of Education, especially when the whole 
duty falls upon one, as it has done here for some time past have poor 
encouragement to see that the letter of the law is complied vrith, for 
they have a hopeless task before them." 

FROM ANOTHER TOWN. 

'^ Probably more than one hundred children in this town do not at* 
tend school. * * * Perhaps a rigid enforce- 

ment of the law in regard to the employment of children in our fac- 
tories would be a sufficient remedy for this eviL" 

FROM ANOTHER TOWN. 

^ There are a large number of children, especially in the east part 
of the town, who are growing up in the grossest ignorance and vice* 
These are mostly of foreign parentage. Many of them are French 
&om Canada. What can be done for them I do not know. They are 
mostly Roman Catholics, and from what I can learn there is no effort 
to instruct them in religion or good morals." 

ANOTHER EXTRA<3T FROM A YERT EFFICIENT SCHOOL VISITOR. 

^^I can not speak definitely in regard to the number of children in 
the town who do not attend any school. I am confident that some are 
growing up ignorant, as only 53 per cent, of the children of this vil- 
lage were on the average in attendance, as returned by the teachers in 
their school registers. The School Visitors do not regard the law in 
reference to visiting the manufacturing establishments, except that 
one of our number is agent of the Company. Some two or more 
years he maintained a night school for the factory children out of his 
own private purse. As an individual he would prefer all to attend 
school as the law requires, but I have no idea he could be sustained 
by the Company in executing the law. 

"It seems to me some good might be done by having a law enacted 
and executed which would require all incorporated [manufacturing] 
companies to report on an oath directly to the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools the whole number of children employed, their names, [and 
ages,] and the amount of schooling each has received each year. I 
am certain that he could execute such a law — ^but if I were to attempt 
to execute the present law, this village would he too hot to hold me." 
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• With reference to the prevention of idleness and truancy 
the last General Assembly passed a truant act,* which if carried 
out by the several towns, will result in great good. A slight 
amendment is called for which the legislature will undoubt- 
edly grant, authorizing the authorities of a city as well as of 
a town to make all needful provisions for the prevention of 
truancy. The establishment of a truant school in every large 
town to which children might be sent by a magistrate, if found 
" wandering about the streets or public places of any city or 
town having no lawful occupation or business," would quickly 
eradicate the evil. Such a school might be so managed that 
its cost would not be heavy, and its expenses would be saved 
to the town or city many times. We need to go out into the 
highways, and compel for our own protection these "Arab** 
children to come under the elevating and refining influences 
of a well ordered school. I look with great favor on Special 
Schools for Special Cases, — schools, I mean, in which the same 
strictness in punctuality, order, neatness and scholarship is 
not required as in the regular public schools. These special 
schools may be regarded as preparatory in certain cases to 
the other schools. Children who can not or will not bear 
the uniform discipline of the ordinary classes, may be trained 
by themselves until they are disposed to avail themselves of 
higher privileges. Schools of this kind established in New 
Haven, with the cooperation of private individuals, have done 
great good. Evening schools for boys who have become con- 
scious of their defective education and are ambitious to ac- 
quire more knowledge ought also to be encouraged. Were 
there space, interesting particulars might be given showing 
the usefulness of several recent enterprises of this character^ 

The friends of public education can not be too earnest in 
their attempts to make the schools include as many as possi- 
ble of those who will, without these opportunities, be desti- 
tute of all instruction but that of the streets and woods. Public 
appropriations combined with private energy, (when this co- 
operation can be secured without infringement on the law,) 
will be found efficacious for good. 



* See Appendix, page 177. 
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Xn. THE HIGH BOHOaL AS AV EBSEITIAL PABT OF A GOOD 
SYBTEM OF OOHHOV SaHDOIA 

In many places in the State the question of establishing Pub- 
lic High Schools is now under discussion. In Hartford it has 
been proposed to erect a new building for the excellent insti- 
tution which has so long been the glory of the place. In New 
Haven, where a High School building has neve.r been put up, 
the importance of maintaining and expanding the existing 
school or erecting a building for it, is urged by some of the 
friends of popular education, la Meriden there is every rea- 
son to believe that a school will be commenced at an early 
day. In Norwich a subscription is on foot to increase the en- 
dowment of the Free Academy by the sum of $80,000. In 
several other towns, this subject is agitated just now with un- 
usual zeal. It seems desirable therefore to recur to a few 
principles, which can readily be established, and which are of 
general application. 

The following statements are made in the belief that they 
can not be controverted, and that their recognition at the 
. present time will be of great value to the state. 

1. Some sort of a public school for the older classes of 
scholars, in which may be taught such higher branches of 
knowledge as are suitable for the discipline of boys and girls 
above twelve or thirteen years of age, is regarded in almost 
every enlightened state and nation, by the friends of education 
as an essential part of a system of public instruction. 

2. Such a school was a fundamental part of the original 
system of public schools in both the Colonies which formed 
the present State. In New Haven, Ezekiel Cheever, as early 
as 1641 taught the public Latin School established by the Col- 
ony's order; and not much later, if any, every town in Con- 
necticut having a hundred families was required to maintain 
a grammar school, ^^the masters thereof being able to instruct 
youths so far as they may be fitted for the university." A 
litfle later (1672) it was ordered in the united Colony, that 
every county should maintain such a school. 

8. Such a school may be maintained by tuition, or by an 
endowment, or by a tax on property; but it is very important 
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that the public should have some control over it, so that it 
may not be managed in the interest of the teacher merely, 
and for his personal gain, rather than for the welfare of the 
community. 

4. Experience has demonstrated that small endowments 
and tuition fees unsually furnish an inadequate basis for the 
permanent maintenance of a first rate school; either a liberal 
endowment, yielding a good income, or a property tax is 
found needful. 

6. In Massachusetts thfe Public High School System rest- 
ing almost exclusively on a property tax, has rapidly grown 
in favor and has been found to work admirably in the promo- 
tion of popular education. Every town of five hundred fam- 
ilies is required by law to maintain a High School. One 
hundred and twenty towns actually do so. 

6. A Public High School, free or nearly free to all who 
desu-e its advantages, exerts a most powerful influence on all 
the schools of lower grade by furnishing an incentive to study, 
and by diffusing among all the children of the town an ac- 
quaintance with and an eagerness for the pursuit of useful 
knowledge. 

7. A Public High School is the most truly democratic 
feature of the free school system, because it opens to the 
children of the poor and needy the priceless advantages of a 
superior education, advantages which would otherwise be 
limited to the wealthy few. 

8. A Public High School diffuses through the entire com- 
munity, among the parents not less than among the youth, 
an honorable love of knowledge, and an enlightened sympar 
thy with everything which tends to elevate the people. It 
thus becomes a blessing of inestimable value. 

9. A Public High School benefits the rich as well as the 
poor, indirectly as well as directly, by educating the laboring 
men, awakening worthy aspirations, preventing low and 
vicious tastes, and rendering the town more thrifty, orderly 
and attractive as a residence. Like all other schools, it lessens 
the expenditure for police and prisons. 

10. A Public High School rightly managed is the chcajh 
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est as well as the beet means of providing the education which 
it furnishes. 

11. A Public High School is one of the best possible in- 
strumentalities for training teachers, especially young ladies, 
for service in the ordinary common schools. 

12. As it is obviously diflacult in the smaller towns to 
maintain a High School, and as the means of conveyance 
from one town to another are becoming more and more con- 
venient, it is desirable that every school which is established 
should be open on equitable terms to children from neighbor- 
ing places. 

The following forcible summary from a recent report of 
Hon. J. White, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Ed- 
ucation, presents in a satisfactory way the crowning advan 
tages of the Hfgh School system. 

^ Here the children of the rich and the poor, of the honored and 
the uViknown, meet together on common ground. 'Their pursuits, 
their aims and aspirations are one. No distinctions find place, but 
snch as talent and industry and good conduct create. In the compe- 
titions, the defeats and successes of the school-room, they meet each 
other as they are to meet on the broader fields of life before them ; 
they are taught to distinguish between the essential and true, and the 
£Eictious and false, in character and condition. The children of the 
poor, animated with the hopes and courage which a successful compe- 
tition with companions more favored by fortune inevitably inspires, 
are prepared to combat with a braver heart and stronger arm, the 
difficulties and discouragements which oppose them; while the chil- 
dren of the wealthy are taught to yield a just and cordial respect to 
talents and virtues, clothed- in humble garb. Thus, and only thus, 
can the rising generation be best prepared for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship in a free commonwealth. No foundations will 
be laid in our social life for the brazen walls of caste; and our politi- 
cal life, which is but the outgrowth of the social, will pulsate in har- 
mony with it, and so be kept true to the grand idea of the fathers and 
and founders of the republic. 

* As, then, we prize and cherish the free institutions which we have 
inherited, and would transmit them to future generations, let us spare 
no effort and shrink from no sacrifice, so that we may make the means 
of a broad and generous culture, no less than those of a rudimental 
education, free as the breath of heaven to all." 

In view of all these considerations, and also in view of the 
faivor with which these institutions have been regarded in the 
several States where they have been generally established, I 
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am led to the coavietion that an enaotment of the Legislature 
similar to that in the Gonnecticut code of 1650^ requiring 
towns of a certain number of inhabitants to maintain a public 
High School, would be conducive to the educational interests 
of the State, and would speedily if not immediately be es- . 
teemed bj the people at large as a wise and beneficial measure. 
The following is the enactment above referred to, as found 
in the Connecticut code of 1650.^ It appears to have been in 
force several years previous. The chief provisions of this act 
were repeated in the code of 1672 — ^the first which was pub- 
lished after the union of the two colonies — the principal 
change consisting in the requirement of a grammar school in 
every county, 

SOHOOLES. 

"It being one chiefe project of that old deluder Sathan to keepe 
men from the knowledge of the Scriptares, as in former times keeping 
them in an unknowne tongue, so in Uiese latter times by perswading 
them fix)m the use of Tongues, so that at least the true sence & fnean- 
log of the originall might bee clouded with false glosses of saint-seem- 
ing deceivers: Sc that Learning may not bee buried in the Grave of 
our Forefathers, in Church and Commonwealth, the Lord assisting 
our indeavors: 

"It is therfore ordered by this Courte, & Authority thereof, that 
every Townesbipp within this Jurissdiction, after the Lord hatb in- 
creased them to the number of fifty houshoulders, shall then forthwith 
appoint one within theire Town to teach all such children as shall re- 
sort to him to write & read, whose wages shall bee paid either by the 
parents or masters of such children, or by the Inhabitants in generall 
by way of supplye, as the major parte of those who order the pruden- 
tialls of the Towne shall appointe: provided, that those who send theire 
children bee not oppressed by more than they cait have them taught 
for in other Townes. 

"And it is "further ordered, that where any Towne shall increase to 
the number of one hundred families or housholders, they shaU sett up 
a Grammar SchooU^ the masters thereof being able to instruct youths 
so farr as they may h^e fitted for the University, And if any Towne 
neglect the performance hereof above one yeare, then every such Towne 
^hsSX pay five p(mrids per Jjmum to the next such schoole till they 
shall perform this order." 

The system of gi*aded or classified schools introduced into 
this State some years ago, in place of the old fashioned * mixed' 
schools, has worked so well that a wider acquaintance with its 
advantages and adoption of its features seems very desirable. 
This system may be s£ud in brief to include the instruction of 
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the scholars of given age and attainments by themselves, 
while those who are older and more advanced, or those who 
are younger and less advanced, are taught in a separate room 
bj another teacher. There are many neighborhoods whero 
such an arrangement is of course impossible, because in each 
of them the whole number of children is so limited that only 
one room and one teacher can be provided. But in all cen- 
tralized places, where the number of children attending school 
is one hundred or more, gradation may be commenced. The 
primary scholars may be taught in one building and the older 
children in another — or better, the two classes may be taught 
in distinct rooms of the same building. The best classification 
can bo secured in places where two hundred children or more 
live so near together that oneifbuilding can conveniently re- 
ceive them all. A man at the head of such a school, with 
ladies as assistant teachers in the several rooms, can manage 
a large number of scholars so that they will make rapid progress 
in their studies, and will acquire the best habits of order, punc- 
tuality, and obedience. Those who have never examined the 
working of such a plan are earnestly advised to direct their 
attention to it and study the results which are accomplished 
in the towns Where it has been most efficiently maintained. 

Whenever a graded school system is established it will be 
discovered that the scholars have generally mastered what are 
called the rudimentary English branches long before they have 
passed the common school age. A majority of them by the 
time they are twelve years old will know how to read, write, 
and spell weU, will understand the elements of English gram- 
tnar, arithmetic probably as far as square root, and the com- 
mon "topical" geography. These scholars will demand fur- 
ther instruction, and from two to four years more may be well 
employed in giving them a higher knowledge of mathematics, 
an acquaintance with some other language beside their own, 
a knowledge of the history and constitution of this and other 
governments, an introduction to the laws of the natural world, 
and such facility in book-keeping, drawing, &c., as may be 
deemed best. A High School thus becomes an essential part 
of a graded school system. 
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xm. oolrciLTJBioir. 

There are many other topics pertaining to the commoa 
schools of Connecticut, on which it might be profitable to 
dwell, but I refrain from introducing them at the present time, 
in the hope xhat by concentrating the attention of the public 
on a few important subjects more progress may be made thaa 
by urging forward too many measures at once. If we caa 
secure a good local administration of the schools, promote the 
establishment of Public High Schools or endowed Academies, 
and secure the instruction of children employed in factories, 
and of those who are neglected by their natural guardians, 
other reforms will quickly follow, and the State will resume 
its former leadership in public^ducation. We need especially 
to promote the feeling that all kinds of seminaries and all 
classes of educators are laboring for one object, and we must 
endeavor to adjust the system so that the work will be done in 
the wisest and most successful manner. 

Popular meetings in the several towns, frequent lectures, 
conventions of the friends'of education, conferences of school 
visitors and committees, newspaper paragraphs, printed reports 
and pamphlets, are agencies which should be freely employed 
to awaken public opinion and secure the popular support. 
Already there are several local associations organized for the 
purpose of promoting the interests of public education. One 
of the most efficient of these — ^the Association of Teachers in 
Windham County — ^lias exerted a very decided influence upon 
thp schools, and the value of its operations is clearly exhibited 
in the official returns from that county, which as a whole are 
more full and more carefully prepared than those of any other 
county in the State. 

One school visitor makes the following suggestion : 

"I wish there might be a State Convention of School Visitors and 
Committees, for the purpose of discussing these great questions. Why 
not have such a convention soon, during the session of the Legislature? 
The large villages and cities are able to do for their schools what the 
country towns can not do. I think a convention of those more di- 
rectly interested and responsible would be a grand thing. We have 
had teachers' institutes, &c. ; we want a convention of school visitors, 
school committees, and parents." 
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I hope before long to announce that the Board of Education 
has established a public office in some accessible place, (per- 
haps near the other State offices in Hartford,) where informa- 
tion on all school topics may be advantageously sought. In 
such a bureau there should be kept all the educational archives 
of the State — manuscript and printed — series of state and 
town reports ; in short, all the statistical information respecting 
schools which can now and hereafter be brought together. 
The official blanks and returns should be distributed from and 
returned to this office. Names of teachers seeking employ- 
ment, and applications for teachers, should be carefully recorded. 
The plans, working drawings, and specifications of all new 
school-houses should be deposited here for the benefit of all 
who are proposing to build. Examples of the most approved 
desks, chairs, and other furniture, should be solicited from the 
manufacturers and placed here on deposit. Maps, globes, di- 
agrams,, and apparatus, would naturally be accumulated. 
There should also be sets of school books and educational 
journals, and gradually a library would be formed of books 
illustrative of the history and principles and methods of edu- 
cation. Such a bureau would receive, I am confident, gener- 
ous donations, and would at once become a popular and at- 
tractive rallying point for the friends of education all over the 
State. 

I can not close this report without acknowledging the obli- 
gations I am under to my predecessors in the office of Super- 
intendent of Schools — Mr. Barnard, Mr. Philbrick, and Mr. 
Gamp — all of whom I have had repeated occasion to consult 
during the past few months ; and especially I desire to bear 
testimony to the uniform kindness of Mr. Camp in all our of- 
ficial intercourse. His laborious services in behalf of the 
State will long be remembered, and his efforts to promote 
whatever is good and useful deserve a grateful recognition. 

It is also but proper that I should mention that in the prep- 
aration of the numerous statistical tables embodied in and ap- 
pended to this report, I have been aided by Rev. John G. 
Baird, now of New Haven, who has spared no pains to secure 
the utmost accuracy. It will be seen that an attempt has been 
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made to calculate averages and per centages, and to institute 
comparisons, in order that the true significance of the figures 
may be readily discovered. Such tables as are here given have 
been found in other States quickening and stimulating to the 
several towns, and it is hoped that their publication in Con- 
necticut will contribute to like results. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

DANIEL C. GILMAN. 

New Haven, April 27th, 1866. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DOCUMENTS- 

1. PAPERS DISTRIBUTED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
DURING THE PAST YEAR. ^ 

1. Introductory Circular, Nov. 16, 1865. 

2. Inquiries respecting the Normal School, Dec 4, 1865. 

3. Announcement respecting School Registers, Webster's Dictiona- 
ary, School Laws, etc., Feb. 15, 1866. 

4. Inquiries respecting consolidation of Districts, High Schools, and 
Neglected Children, March 20, 1866. 

5. Blanks for the Annual returns for District Committees, (on a 
new plan.) 

6. Blanks for the annual returns of Acting School Yislors. 

7. School Register, — designed especially for use in country district 
schools. 

8. Revised School Laws. 32 pp. 8vo. (reprinted from the Revised 
Statutes of 1866.) 

The above mentioned papers may be obtained on application by 
mail or in person to the Secretary of the Board at New Haven, or to 
the Principal of the Normal School at New Britain. 

The Registers are sold at the lowest possible prices, 50 cts. per 
copy or $6.00 per dozen, — delivered in New Haven. They may be 
ordered through booksellers. ' / ^ 

The School Laws are distributed gratuitously to school officers. 

2. PRINTED SCHOOL REPORTS. 

It is very desirable that those towns and districts which print their 
annual school reports should exchange them with one another, and 
should send them to the Secretary of the State Board. For conven- 
ience of binding, — ^it is suggested ths^ when pamphlets are printed, 
the size of the State report be adopted. 

During the past year printed reports have been received by the 
Secretary, from the ^following places ; 

Berlin, Hartford, Killingly, Meriden, Middletown City District, 
New Britain, New Haven City District, New London, Norwich (news- 
paper,) Preston, Vernon (newspaper,) Waterbury (newspaper,) Wind- 
ham (newspaper,) Woodstock. 

The Secretary will be grateful to all who will call his attention to 
any printed references to the school affairs of the State. 
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3. COBPORAL PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOLS. 

The following decision, rendered by Judge E. I. Sanford of New 
Haven, in the case of Mr. Lewis, who was prosecuted for assault and 
battery in the punishment of a pupil of hb school, will be read with 
interest : 

State v. John G. Lewis, Oity Courts New Haven. This is a 

prosecution brought by the State against John 6. Lewis, principal of 

one of the public schools in New Haven, charging him with an assault 

and battery on one H a pupil in the school, on the 2l8t day of 

July last. 

As reference has been made by the counsel to the law applicable 
to cases of this character, it may he well to consider for a moment 
what the legal rights and powers of a schoolmaster are, in respect to 
the infliction of punishment, when, in his judgment, the same is nec- 
essary, to prevent the repetition of an offence, on the part of the 
pupil, or for the support of good government and proper discipline 
in the school. I say in his judgment^ because from the nature of the 
case the master alone can determine whether punishment is necessary. 
Says Judge Blackstone : ^ The master is in loco parentis, and has 
such a portion of the powers of the parent committed to his charge ad 
may be necessary to answer the purposes for which he is employed." 

The right to inflict punishment, for proper causes, belongs to the 
master, the law having clothed him with that authority; and the 
question is simply in what form, and to what extent, it may be ad- 
ministered by him. 

Judge Swifl, remarking upon this subject, says ; '^ A schoolmaster 
has a right to inflict moderate corporal punishment upon his scholars, 
for this is necessary for the support of good government in his school ; 
but he should res^ve this as a last resort, when all other measures 
fail. He should avoid all unnecessary severity, or extreme cruelty. 
If all gentle and moderate measures fail, the master is vested with 
the power of inflicting corporal punishment. This should be done 
with coolness and deliberation, not in the heat of passion, and with a 
suitable instrument ; the blows should be inflicted, not on the head, 
but on those parts of the body where there is no danger of material 
injury and with a moderation or serverity proportioned to the nature of 
the offence, and the stubbornness of the offender." 1 Swiil, Dig., 68, 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has held, that ^^if in inflict- 
ing punishment upon his pupils the master goes beyond the limit of 
moderate castigation, and either in the degree or mode of correction 
is guilty of any unrecaonaUe or disproporHoned violence or force, he 
is dearly liable for such excess in a criminal prosecution." 4 Gray's 
B., 36. 

In North Carolina, it has been held that << a teacher will not be 
held responsible, unless the punishment be such as to occasion per- 
manent injury to the child, or be inflicted merely to gratify his own 
evil passions." 2 Dev. and Bae., 365. 

This is the only case in which the court undertakes to define what 
excessive punishment is, namely, ^ such as to occasion permanent in«- 
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jary to the child," and is not in this regard, sustained hy the more 
modem authorities. I refer to but a single decision further, and I 
quote somewhat at length. In the case of Lander v. Seaver, 82 
Vermont, 124, the court used this language: "In determining what 
is a reasonable punishment, various considerations must be regarded, 
the nature of the offence, the apparent motive and disposition of the 
offender, the influence of his example and conduct upon others, and 
the sex, age, size and strength of the pupil to be punished. Among 
reasonable persons, much difference prevails as to the circumstances 
which will justify the infliction of punishment, and the extent to 
which it maj properly be administered. On account of this differ- 
ence of opinion, and the diflicultj which exists in determining what 
is a reasonable punishment, and the advantage which the master has 
by being on the spot, to know all the circumstances, the manner, look, 
tone, gestures, and language of the offender, (which are not always 
easily described,) and thus to form a correct opinion as to the neces? 
sity and extent of the punishment, considerable allowance should be 
made to the teacher by way of protecting him in the exercise of his 
discretion. Especially should he have this indulgence when he ap- 
pears to have acted from good motives, and not from anger or malice. 
Hence the teacher is not to be held liable on the ground of excess of 
punishment, unless the punishment is clearly excessive, and would be 
held so in the general judgment of reasonable men. If the punish- 
ment is thus clearly excessive, then the master should be held liable 
for such excess, though he acted from good motives in inflicting the 
punishment, and in his own judgment considered it necessary and not 
excessive. But if there is any reasonable doubt whether the punish- 
ment was excessive, the master should have the benefit of the doubt." 
I think, therefore, the following may safely be adopted as the rule : 
that while the master, to a certain extent, and for certain purposes, 
stands in loco parentis^ and has for sufficient cause, the right to inflict 
reasonable corporal punishment, while the pupil is under his charge, 
he must exercise a reasonable judgment and sound discretion in de- 
termining when to punish, and to what extent, but the punishment 
must not be excessive or cruel, nor inflicted for the purpose of grati- 
fying private malice or his own evil passions. 

Punishments may be severe, yet entirely reasonable ; and on the 
other hand, even moderate punishments may, under certain circum- 
stances, be unreasonable ; but excessive and cruel punishments are not 
only unreasonable, but unlawful, and for their infliction the master 
may be held crimin^illy responsible. Whether the punishment is ex- 
cessive or cruel is a question of fact to be determined in each particu- 
lar case that may arise. In the case now under consideration if I 

could find from the evidence that the injuries upon H were caused 

by the accused in the manner and under the circumstances detailed 
by the boy himself, I should have no hesitation in saying that the 
punishment was excessive and cruel, and that the master had made 
himself criminally liable. 

But what are the facts as established by the testimony ? On the 
21st of July last, and during the regular school hours, I^. Lewis, as 
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a punishment for some supposed misdemeanor on the part of young 

H directed him to take his book and go into the recitation room. 

The order was reluctantly obeyed. At the closing of the school, but 
before the pupils had retired, he came out of the room without per- 
mission, and was immediately ordered back by the teacher. The or- 
der was several times repeated, and H repeatedly refused to 

obey. Seizing two or three brushes, which were lying near by, with 
oaths and language most foul, and threats of violence if the teacher 
approached him, he dared him to come on and all this in the presence 

of a large number of the scholars. H is a boy of fourteen years 

of age, of fair size for his years, and it would seem possessed of more 
than ordinary strength. It is clear, that under all the circumstances, 
there was but one course for the teacher to pursue. It was necessary 
for the good of the school, as well as of the boy himself, that he should 
learn obedience and submission to that authority. For the milder of- 
fence a mild punishment had been inflicted by sending him to the rec- 
itation room to study by himself. Fot the more serious offences, the 
insults to the teacher, the refusal to obey a proper command, the vulgar 
and profane language, the threats to kill the teacher if he should at- 
tempt to whip him, it was manifestly fitting and proper that he should 
receive a severe punishment. Mr. Lewis now approached the boy, 
who endeavored to strike him with the brushes. A struggle ensued, in 
which the teacher, nothwithstanding the violent resistance of the pupil, 
succeeded in pushing him into the recitation room ; but I do not find 
that he used more force than was necessary to accomplish this object. 
It was during this struggle that the boy received the injuries about the 
head and face, though I have no reason to believe that they were the 
result of blows directly inflicted by the accused. However this may 
be, the teacher was in the performance of his duty, the boy was mak- 
ing unlawful recistance ; and I apprehend the law to be, that if the 
pi^il receive an injury while making unlawful resistance to the mas- 
ter, who is using no more force than is necessary to enforce obedience 
to a lawful command, or to accomplish a lawful purpose, the injury 
thus received is not the punishment for the excess or cruelty of which 
the master may be held criminally liable. 

The boy testifies that he Vas struck on the head with the butt end 
of a horsewhip. The tact is, no such instrument was used. He 
• swears, too, that he was knocked down, and afterwards lifted by his 
feet, and his head thrown against the iron support of a chair. This 
story is not onlj improbable, but its falsity is abundantly established 
by the testimony of other witnesses, teachers as well as pupils. He 
states that he made use of no improper language. On the contrary 
it appears that he was exceedingly profane and indecent in his re- 
marks ; and on other material points he is so clearly in error, that I 
am compelled to take his whole statement with much allowance. 

The boy was whipped by Mr. Lewis, afler getting him into the rec- 
itation room, but I do not find that the whipping was either cruel or 
excessive, and though severe, taking into consideration all the circum- 
stances under which it was inflicted, it was not in my judgment un- 
reasonable, but entirely justifiable. 

The accused is therefore discharged. 
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4. DECIMAL SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASUBES. 

The General Assembly in June, 1864, recommended to the school 
officers of the State that what is known as the " Decimal System of 
Weights and Measures," should be taught in the common schools. 

The increasing importance of this system may be seen from the 
following statement, prepared by Professor Newton of New Haven, 
who has taken a deep interest in diffusing information on the subject 

1. The Metrical system of Weights and Measures is in exclusive 
use in France, Holland, and Belgium. Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece, 
Mexico, and most, if not all, of the South American States, have 
adopted it. In some of these countries, however, its use by the people 
is not compulsory. Parliament' has legalised its use in the United 
Kingdom. Austria, Prussia, and the other German States have 
signed a convention agreeing to adopt systems of which the metre is 
the base. There is reason to believe that Russia, Sweden, and Den- 
mark will follow the example of the other European States. 

2. In almost every department of science these weights and meas- 
ures are sometimes employed, while in some departments all others 
are obsolete. 

3. The terms of the system are gradually becoming more common, 
and will doubless at no distant day be met with in popular journals. 

4. Preliminary steps have been taken by two different branches of 
4;he United States Government looking to the possible adoption in this 
country of this, or a similar system, in place of the incongruous weights 
and measures in use. In case of such an adoption by the Government, 
the necessary inconvenience attending the change by the people will 
be very largely diminished, if the Metrical system shall have been 
previously taught in the schools. . 

These tables, it is hoped, will soon be found in all our arithmetics. 
Meanwhile any teacher desirous of teaching the system, can receive 
on application to the Secretary of the Board of Education, a few 
printed pages in which the principles, the tables and a few illustrative 
examples are given. 



P. S. (May 21, 1866.) The lower House in Congress has already 
passed a bill making it lawiRil throughout the United States to employ 
the weights and measures of the metric system. The bill has yet to 
pass the Senate before it will become a law. 
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5. TBACHBRS' INSTITUTES AT PORTLAND AND SHARON. 

The following Report was received from Prof. Camp after the main 
portion of this document had gone to press. 

To Prof. D. 0. Giimanj Sec. Board of Education : ' 

Dear Sm,-— ^The Institutes for Middlesex and Litchfield Counties 
were under my immediate supervision, and were held in accordance 
with the direction of the Board of Ekiacation. 

That for Middlesex County was held in Portland the last week in 
August This was evidently too early to secure a general attendance 
hut the Institute was appointed at that time in hopes of meeting the 
wants of a class of teachers engaged in yearly schools, whose services 
would be required in their own schools early in September. There 
were several of this class present not only from Middlesex county, hut 
also from Hartford and New Haven counties, but the aggregate at- 
tendance was less than usual in this county, about thirty in all. Prof. 
J. N. Bartlett of New Britain, Prof. Hlbbard of Hartford, and Mr. 
H. E. Sawyer, Principal of the High School, Middletown, rendered 
valuable assistance in the exercises of the Institute. Lectures or ad- 
dresses were given by J. Cummings, D. D., President of Wesleyan 
University, by Prof. Thacher of the Board of Education, by the Sec- 
retary of the Board, by Dr. E. W. Hatch, Superintendent of the 
Reform School, and by several of the g'^ntlemen engaged in the daily, 
instruction. 

The Institute for Litchfield Co. was held the first week in Septem- 
ber at Sharon. This place is in the extreme western part of the 
county and not easily accessible by public conveyance from the eastern 
part of the county. There was however a good number of teachers 
present, and the Institute was also attended by a large number of cit- 
izens who appeared to be interested in the questions discussed and in 
the general and special exercises of the day sessions. 

Prof. Bartlett, Prof. Holcomb, and Chas. Northend, Esq., of New 
Britain, Prof. Hibbard of Hartford, and N. A. Calkins, Esq., one of 
the Assistant Superintendents of Schools, New York City, rendered 
efficient service by their various lessons and lectures. The presence 
of gentlemen interested in education in other States also contributed 
to the interest and value of this In&titute. 

DAVID N. CAMP. 
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6. SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 



T^folhwing toums report the annexed amounii at eomlrihtUd far 
school libraries during the year ending Augtut Slst^ 1865. 



Berlin, - 


• $10.00 


MUford, - 


- $20.00 


Bethany, - 


20.00 


Morris, - - - 


.• 84.25 


Bridgeport, - 


- 25.00 


New Hartford, - 


64.80 


Brookljn, - 


10.50 


New London, 


• 28.29 


Canton, 


- 6.00 


New Milford, - 


80.00 


Cheshire, - 


28.00 


North Haven, 


. 80.00 


Colebrook, - 


- 9.61 


Norwich, - 


21.02 


Danburj, - 


5.00 


PlTmooth, - 


- 15.00 


Derbj, - 


- 83.65 


Seymoor, - 


46.87 


East Haven, 


21.32 


Sprague, 


- 20.00 


East Ljme, - 
East Windsor, - 


- 76.00 


Stafford, - 


19.00 


25.00 


Stamford, 


- 20.00 


Parmington, - 


- 19.28 


Suffleld, . 


20.00 


Glastenbury, 


5.00 


Torrington, - 


> 85.00 


Hamden, 


- 10.00 


Vernon, - 


- lOlJiO 


Huntington, 


10.00 


Wallingfcwd, - 


- 10.00 


Killingworth, 


- 51.00 


Wethersfleld, - 


55.00 


Litchfield, - 


80.00 


Windham, - 


- 79.62 


HCflnoHpstpr. ■■ 


- 16.50 






Meriden, - 


- 166.00 


Total, - - 


$1,242.14 


liCddletowii, • 


- 25.00 







lAhrary certijicates have been issued as follows for the gear between 
March dl«^ 1865, and March ^Ist, 1866. 



First Insta 


Ummt, $10. 


Town. 


District. 


Town. 


District. 


Wethersfield, 


2d, 4th & 6th. 


Avon, 


Ist & 4th. 


Willington, 


2d & 8th. 


Berlin, 


6th. 


Windsor Locks, 


North. 


Cheshire, 


8th & 11th. 


27 districts. 


Cromwell, 


South. 






Danbury, 


Mill Plain. 


Second Installment, $5. 


East Hartford, 


Hockanum. 


Avon, 


2d & 3d. 


East Windsor, 


5th. 


Barkhamsted, 


Pleasant Valley. 


Enfield, 


2d, 6th & 9th. 


Berlin, 


8d & 4th. 


Franklin, 


3d. 


Bethany, 


Beacon Fall^. 


Killingworth, 


South West 


Bristol, 


8d. 


Middletown, 


South Farms. 


Danbury, 


Boggs. 


New Canaan, 


8d. 


East Hartford, 


North. 


New Hartford, 


Pine Meadow. 


Derby, 


2d. 


Putnam, 


7th. 


Naugatuck, 


Union City. 


Simsburj, 


Tariffville. 


•Portland, 


3d. 


Southington, 


8th. 


Southington, 


2d. 


Waterford, 


11th. 


Waterbury, 


Hopeville. 
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Town. District. 

Windham, 2d. 

Windsor Locks, South. 

16 districts. 

TTitrd JhstaHmeniy $5. 
Bristol, 8d. 

Danburj,* Great Plain. 

Farmington, Middle. 

Meriden, Railroad. 

New Milford, 10th. 

Sprague, 3d. 

♦Tolland, 7th & 9th. 

Torrington, (Torringford,) 

w North, Centre, and Sonth. 
Wethersfield, Sd. 

Windsor, 2d. 

12 districts. 

Fourth JnstaUmenty $5. 
Clinton, Cow HilL 

Farmington, Unionville. 

Hamden, 10th 

Meriden, Hanover, North Centre. 
Norwich, Central. 

Wallmgford, 2d. 

7 districts. 

Fifth Installment^ $5. 
Cheshire, 1st. 

Coventry, 9th. 

Hartford, West MJddle. 

8 districts. 



Town. ^ ' District. 

Sixth Listattment, $5. 



East Haven, 
Enfield, 
Madison, 
Morris, 
New Britain, 
New Hartford, 
North Haven, 
Simsburj, 
Vernon, 



4tb. 

13th. 

3d. 

3d. 

4th. 

Town Hill. 

2d. 

East Weatogue. 

Bockville East. 



9 districts. 

Seventh Installment, $5. 
Waterburj, Centre. 

Mghth JkstaUment, ^. 
Hamden, 8th. 

New London, 2d. 

2 districts^ 

Ninth Installment, S5. 
Hartland, (West,) Centre. 

Madison, . 4th. 

Suffield, South East 

3 districts. 

Tenth Installment, $5. 
Bridgeport, Bridgeport 



* Zth and 9th iimt«d as one district. 
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7. SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL AT NEW HAVEN. 

As the State has made provision for the gratuitous instruction of a 
number of young men in the Shefl5eld Scientific School, the following 
announcement is made respecting the terms of admission : 

I. By appropriating to the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College 
the income of certain funds derived from the sale of United States 
lands, the State of Connecticut has provided for the gratuitous instruc- 
tion of a number of pupils in the various departments of the school. 

II. The persons to receive this free tuition are to be selected from 
the candidates who offer themselves, by an Appointing Board, consist- 
ing of the Governor, the Lieutenant-Governor, the three senior Sena- 
tors, the Superintendent of Common Schools, and the Secretary of the 
Sheffield Scientific School. 

III. This privilege of free instruction must be assigned in accord- 
ance with the following principles, viz. : 

1. The candidates for appointment must be citizens of this State. 

2. Preference will be given to such as are "fitting themselves for 
agricultural and mechanical or manufacturing occupations, who are or 
shall become orphans through the death of a parent in the naval or 
military service of the United States, and next to them to such as are 
most in need of pecuniary assistance." 

3. The appointments must be distributed as far as practicable among 
the several counties of the State in proportion to their population. 

IV. Candidates nominated by the Appointing Board are to be ad- 
mitted to the school " upon the same terms and are to be subject to tlie 
same rules and discipline as the other pupils of the school, with the 
single exception that they shall not pay any thing for their instruction." 

V. The Appointing Board will meet in New Haven on Tuesday, 
July 24th, 1866, and also on Wednesday, September 12th, 1866. 
Persons desiring to avail themselves of the bounty of the State may 
apply in writing, previous to the meeting of the Board, to the Secretary, 
who will furnish a printed form of application, to be filled up by each 
candidate, and will present all applications to the Board for their 
decision. 

Further information respecting the course of study, the opening of 
the terms, etc., may be obtained on application by letter or otherwise 
to the Secretary of the school, Professor George J. Brush, New 
Haven. 
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B. 

OONNEOnOUT NOBMAL SCHOOL AT NEW BRITAIN . 

The Normal School at New Britain is'-under the direction of the 
Board of Education of the State, and is designed to prepare young 
men and young women to be teachers in the common schools oi Coa- 
necticat. 

Tebms of Admission. 
The law prescribes the following formalities for admission : 

The number of pupils shall not exceed two hundred and twenty. 
The secretary of the board of education shall request the board of 
school visitors, in each town, to forward to him, annually, the names 
of four persons, two of each sex, for admission to said school, whom 
said board after examination, can recommend as suitable persons, by 
their age, character, talents, and attainments, to be received as pupils 
in said school. Said board shall forward to said secretary the names 
of such applicants, as they shall find possessed of the qualifications, 
required of teachers of common schools, and such as they shall rec- 
ommend for admissicm to said normal school, after first having received 
from said applicants a written declaration, signed with their own^hands, 
that their object in seeking admission to the school is, to become qual- 
ified to teach in common schools, and that it is their mtention to en- 
gage in that employment in this state. 

Said board shall select, by lot, from the whole number of applicants 
from each county, the proportion of pupils to which such county is 
entitled by its population, of each sex an equal number; but not more 
than one pupil shall be admitted from any town, until each town, from 
which an application is made, shall have a pupil in the school. Said 
board may make all needful regulations for the examination of all 
candidates for admission to said school, and may approve, or reject, 
such persons, as may have been recommended by the school visitors 
in their respective towns. The secretary of the board shall forward 
to each pupil, appointed by the board, a certificate of such appoint- 
ment, and shall return a list of the pupils, so appointed, to the princi- 
pal of the school. If there shall not be a sufficient number of appli- 
cants, from a county, to fill the number of appointments allowed to 
such county, said board shall fill the vacancy, by lot, from the whole 
number of remaining applicants. To all pupils so admitted to the 
school, the tuition, and all the privileges of the school, shall be gra- 
tuitous. 

It has been found that the number of pupils does not come up to the 
number allowed by law, and consequently there has been no difficulty 
in admitting more than one scholar from a town. 



i 
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Scholars are received 00I7 at the beginning of a term, and on pre* 
senting themselves at the school as candidates for admission, are ex- 
amioed in Arithmetic, English Grammar, Greographj, Beading, and 
Spelling. 

Tbbms and Vacations. 

There are three Terms in each year. The first, or Autumn Term, 
commences on the third Tuesday of September, and continues till the 
last school-day before the 25th of December. 

The second, or Winter Term, commences on the second day of Jan- 
uary, and continues till the last Thursday in March. 

The third, or Spring Term, commences on the third Tuesday in 
April, and continues till the last Thursday but one in July. 

The anniversary exercises at the dose of the school year will take 
place at New Britain, Thursday, July 19, 1866. The examinations, 
etc., will be held on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday previous. 

During the summer .term of 1866, the School will be under the 
charge of Isaac N. Carlton, M. A., and John N. Bartlett. In the 
autumn term, the School will be under the direction of Charles 0. 
Thompson, M. A., now of West Cambridge, Mass. 
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1. HI8T0BICAL TABLES. 

As the Board of Trustees has now given place to the State Board 
of Education, the following particulars in respect to the past work of 
the school should he placed on record for the convenience of future 
reference. The services of all the gentlemen who have been Trustees 
have been rendered gratuitously. The President of the Board, Hon. 
Francis Gillette, and those who have be6n for a long period associated 
with him, have labored arduously, efficiently, and unselfishly, to pro- 
mote the education of the State, and their services are deserving of 
lasting remembrance. Besides Mr. Gillette, each of the following 
gentlemen has served the State in this capacity for more than ten 
years, viz. ; Hon. R. Averill, Hon. H. P. Haven, Hon. J. F. Babcock, 
Dr. J. 6. Beckwith, Hon. A. Hall, Rev. H. S. Ramsdell, and Hon. 
John S. Yeomans. 



Trustees of the Normal School from 1849 to 1865. 



Name. 



Francis Gillette, 

Oswin H. Doolittle, 
Asa Fish, 
Eli T. Hoyt, 
John D. Baldwin, 
Francis Bacon, 
Ezra S. Williams, 
Loren P. Waldo, 
Charles Osgood, 
Roger Averill, 

Hezekiah S. Ramsdell, 
Seth P. Beers, 
E. B. Hantin^on, 
William D. Shipman, 
Henry P. Haven, 

U it 

Josiah G. Beckwith, 
John S. Teomans, 
Alfred Hall, 
James F. Babcock, 
William T. Minor, 
Stiles Stanton, 
Lewis Williams, 
William O. Fowler, 
*£lisha Carpenter, 
•Georpe M. Woodruff, 



County. 



Hartford, 

New Haven, 

New London, 

Fairfield, 

Windham, 

Litchfield, 

Middlesex, 

Tolland, 

New London, 

Fairfield, 

Windham, 
Litchfield, 
New Haven, 
Middlesex, 
New London, 

Litchfield, 
Tolland, 
Middlesex, 
New Haven, 
Fairfield, 
New London, 
I Windham, 
;Mi dlesex, 
'Hartford, 
Litchfield, I 



Residbngb. 



j Bloomfield, 
I Hartford, 

North Haven, 

Stonington, 

Danbury, 

Killingly, 

Litchfield, 

Deep River, 

Tolland, 

Norwich, 

Danbury, 

Thompson, 
Litchfield, 
Waterbnry, 
East Haddam 
New London, 

<i u 

Litchfield, 

Colambia, 

Portland, 

New Haven, 

Stamford, 

Stonington, 

Pomfret, 

Dnrham, 

Wethersfield, 

Litchfield, 



Ap. 



1849 

1849 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1850 
18.50 
1862 
1850 
1850 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1863 
1853 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1858 
1862 
1862 
1864 
1865 
1865 



Ret 



1865 

1851 
1850 
1850 
1850 
1849 
1852 
1853 
1852 
1858 
1865 
1862 
1853 
1855 
1854 
1862 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1862 
1862 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 



How Retired. 



Term expired. 

Died in ofiice. 
Term expired. 
Term expired. 
Remov'd & resigned. 
Died in office. 
Term expired. 
Term expired. 



Term expired. 
Board discontinned. 
Term expired. 
Term expired. 
Remov'd & resigned. 
Resigned. 
Term expired. 
Board discontinued. 
Term expired. 
Board discontinned. 
Term expired. 
Board discontinued. 
Term expired. 
Declined to serve. 
Board discontinued. 
Board discontinued. 
Board discontinued. 
Board discontinned. 



* The two Iiuit named did not aerre. 
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PruidenL 

Appointed. 
1849. Francis Gillette, 


Resigned. 
1865. 


1850. 
1855. 
1857. 


Secr^artes. 
Henry Barnard, 
John D. Philbrick, 
David N. Camp, 


1855. 
1857. 
1865. 


1849. 
1855. 
1857. 


Principals. 
Henry Barnard, 
John D. Philbrick, 
David N. Camp, 


1855. 
1857. 
1866. 







AssaciaU 


PrineipaU. 


Begnn 


Name. 


Left. 


Branches taught. 


April, 
1850, 
Dec, 
1852, 
Jan., 
1855, 
Jan., 
1857, 
Ang., 
1858, 
Aug., 
1864, 


T. D. P. Stone, 
John D. Phflbdck, 
David N. Camp, 
Charles F. Dowd, 
Henry B. Buckham, 
John N. Bartlett, 


Nov. 30th, 

1852, 

Jan., 

1855, 

Jan., 

1857, 
August, 

1858, 
August, 

1864, 


Mathematics, Natural Fhilosophj, MonA 
Philosophy, and Geography. 

Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and 
Moral Philosophy. 

Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and 
Moral Philosophy. 

English Language and literature, and Nat- 
ural Philosophy. 



Assistant Teachers. 



Begun 


Name. 


Left. 


Branches taught, etc. 


1850, 


John A. GuioD, 


1850, 


1 Transferred to High School.) 


1850, 


David N. Camp, 


1855, 


Appointed Associate Principal, j 


1852, 


Jane A. Bartholomew, 


1864, 


Seography and History, etc. 


1850, 


Nelson A. Moore, 


1852, 


Drawing. 


1852, 


A. Julius Busch, 


1857, 


Drawing. 


1853, 


B. N. Comings, 


1866, 


Physiology, Chemistry, Natural History, 


1854, 


M. Josephine Wood, 


1855, 


Instrumental Music. 


f855. 


J. M. Potter, 


1859, 


Vocal Music. 


1855, 


Cordelia T. Hough, 


1857, 


Instrumental Music. 


1855, 


Levi W. Hart, 


1856, 


Latin, Arithmetic, and History. 


1856, 


George Sherman, 


1856, 


( Latin, Arithmetic, and History, afterwards 


1856, 


Henry B. Buckham, 


1858, 


< Ancient and Modem Language«, Bhet- 
( one, etc, ( became Associate Principal. ) 


1857, 


Louis Bail, 




Drawing. 


1857, 


Elizabeth M. Wright, 


1859, 


Instrumental Music. 


1858. 


Samuel H. Lee, 


1860, 


Latin, Arithmetic, and Beading. 


1859, 


C. W. Huntington, 




Instrumental and Vocal Masie. 


1861, 


Erastns Ripl^, 
Ralph G. Hibbard, 
W. B. Thompson, 


1865, 


Latin, Arithmetic, and Beading. 


1861, 


1865, 


Reading. 


1861, 


1864, 


Vocal Music. 


1864, 


Harriet N. Marshall, 


1866, 


Geography and History. 
Matlematics and Latin. 


1865, 


C. Holcomb, 


1866, 
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Fbof. Cahp*8 Lsttkb ow Resionation. 

To th$ StatB Board of Edueation : 

Gektlbmbn, — I hereby tender to you my resignation of the office 
of Principal of the State Normal School, — to take effect four weeks 
from date, or sooner if agreeable to the Board. 

In dissolving my connection with an institution with which I have 
been identified for sixteen years, I can not well forget the hopes and 
trials I have had in it, nor the kindly sympathy I have received from 
its friends. I assure you that I shall ever take a deep interest in the 
Connecticut Normal School, and I hope that it may ever be prosper- 
ous under your watchful care and guidance. 

I take this opportunity to thank the members of the Board for the 
kindness I have received from their hands, and for the sympathy and 
cooperation which I had from some of them in other relations, before 
the present organisation. 

DAVID N. CAMP. 

New BaxTAiK, March 19th, 18G6. 
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Number 9f Pupils and Graduates of the Connecticut Normal 
School from its establishment to 1865. 

The following figures have been collected from the printed 
Catalogues of the institution and from the report of the 
Alumni association. 



Yearn. 


Senior. 
M. F. 


Middle. 
M. F. 


Jvnior. 
M. F. 




Total. 


Total since 

1850. 


1850-51, 
















164 


164 


1851—2, 


















836 


185a-8, 


















519 


1863—4, 
















238 




1854—5, 


13 


36 


81 


66 


50 


108 




294 


867 


1855—6, 


20 


36 


44 


80 


60 


119 




359 


1,132 


1856—7, 


22 


26 


40 


49 


60 


91 




287 


1,274 


1857 8, 


17 


20 


19 


70 


41 


102 




269 


1,442 


1858—9, 


19 


13 


16 


61 


58 


109 




266 


1,628 


1859-60, 


14 


27 


20 


35 


39 


93 




228 


1,746 


1860-61, 


16 


21 


18 


35 


15 


59 




164 


1,848 


1861—2, 


13 


14 


23 


33 


32 


60 




175 


1,941 


1862—3, 


12 


19 


12 


35 


17 


73 




168 


2,035 


1863—4, 


10 


29 


10 


39 


4 


98 




190 


2,145 


1864—5, 


5 


26 


9 


43 


4 


52 




139 


2,218 








GRADVA'Sm. 










Yean. Males. 


FemaleE 


1. Total. 


Years. 


Males 


. Females. Total. 


1851, 


3 


2 


5 




1859, 




6 


11 


17 


1862, 


2 





2 




1860, 




6 


13 


19 


1853, 


8 


7 


15 




1861, 




5 


7 


12 


1854, 


3 


16 


19 




1862, 




6 


5 


11 


1865, 


10 


19 


29 




1863, 




6 


13 


19 


1866, 


12 


12 


24 




1864, 




2 


13 


16 


1857, 


7 


10 


17 




1865, 




3 


9 


12 


1858, 


7 


3 


10 















SUMMARY, JULY, 1865. 

Whole number of scholars, - - - 2,218 

Number of graduates, Males, 86 

Females, 140— 226 

Graduates deceased, - - - . - 11 

" reported teaching in Connecticut, - - 99 

" " « elsewhere, - - 24 

8 
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A LIST OP THOSE GRADUATES OP THE CONNECTICUT 
NORMAL SCHOOL WHO WERE TEACHING IN THIS STATE UST 
THE YEAR 1865. 

[This list is taken from a Catalogue of the school, recently prepared 
by Mrs. Jane A. Porter, Secretary of the "Association of Alumni of 
the State Normal School." Many other pupils (not graduates) are 
teaching in Connecticut, and many of the graduates are teaching in 
other States. The places mentioned are the towns in which the grad- 
uates were engaged last year.] 

Class of 1851. 
Leverett L. Camp, New Haven. 
Jane S. Olmsted, East Hartford. — 2. 

Class of 1853. 
Maria E. Bassette, Watertown. 
Mary J. Camp, Durham Center. — 2. 

Class of 1854. 
Emeline Harrison, New Haven. 
Elizabeth R. Havens, Wethersfield. 
Ellen M. Sprague, Andover. 
Emily A. Thayer, New Milford.— 4. 

Class of 1855. 
John F. Peck, West Winsted. 
Thomas K. Peck, Lord's Bridge. 
Martha M. Baird, Stamford. 
Jane D. Baldwin, New Britain. 
Abby E. Henry, Hartford. 
Harriet N. Marshall, New Britain. 
Sara A. Morse, New Haven. 
Emeline E. Rose, West Suffield. 
Maria L. Sanford, New Haven. — 9. 

Class of 1856. 
George Fillow, Hartford. 
John G. Lewis, New Haven. 
John H. Peck, New Britain. 
Asa Perkins, Groton. 
Marcus L. Tryon, Tolland. 
Amos A. White, Westford. 
Edwin Whitney, North Mansfield. 
Charles H. Wright, Birmingham. 
Betsey C. Blakeman, New Haven. 
Esther Henry, Hartford. 
Marietta W. Hull, Clinton. 
Almira Lovell, Stamford. 
N. Louise Wakelee, Hartford. — 13, 
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Class of 1857. 
Lewis A. Camp, Morris. 
Frederic B. Smith, New London. 
Maria A. Butler, (Mrs. William L. Bixby,) Greenwich. 
Phebe Selleck, Redding. — 4. 

Class of 1858. 
Anna A. Carter, Bridgewater. 
Sarah H. Chamberlin, New Haven. — 2. 

Class of 1859. 
Elizabeth Baldwin, Milford. 
Mary H. Clements, New Britain. 
Mrs. Electa M. Herrick, Fair Haven. 
C. Elizabeth Jones, Deep River. 
M. Virginia Smith, Ansonia. — 5. 

Class of 1860. 

Charles S. Dudley, Westville. 

John S. Gaffney, Bridgeport. 

Calvin B. McLean, Bridgeport. 

Sarah F. Aiken, Winnipauk. • 

Anna A. Baird, Milford. 

Harriet N. Bartholomew, Granby. 

Mary L. Catlin, Harwinton. 

Julia A. Clarke, Hartford. 

Esther C. Perry, Hartford. 

Ellen K Southworlh, Mansfield Center. — 10 

Class of 1861. 
William Henry Dyer, Naugatuck. 
Horace W. Hubbard, CromwelL 
Edwin B. Paddock, Wolcottville. 
Elias F. Sanford, Portland. 
Augusta L. Curtis, Hartford. 
Laura G. Lovell, New Britain. — 6. 

Class of 1862. 
Huber Clarke, Middletown. 
Charles F. Holt, Berlin. 
Simeon H. Jennings, Easton. 
Smith S. Ventres, East Haddam. 
Alice Norton, Kensington. 
Lucy A. Tracy, New Britain. 
Ellen J. Welles, Hartford.— 7. 

Class of 180^. 
Samuel M. Hotchkiss, Kensington. 
James L. Johnson, Jewett City. 
Henry B. Moore, Windsor. 
Lyman Payne, Portland. 
Theresa B. Barthdomew^ Hartford^ 
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Kate Butts, New Haren. 
Annie L. Cowles, New Haven. 
Isabel L. Ely, Hamburg. 
Hannah H. Grosvenor, Canterbury. 
Margaret M. Mann, West Meriden. 
Ellen M. Paddock, New Haven. 
Georgiana Sanford, Bridgeport. — 12. 

Class of 1864. 

Henry S. Chittenden, North Guilford. 

Daniel W. Rossiter, North Haven. 

Kathleen Brockway, Hadlyme. 

Prudence M. Butler, Fair Haven* 

Addie P. Campbell, Waterbury. 

Carrie T. Carey, New Britain. 

Mary J. Corbin, West Meriden. 

Carrie F. Dayton, (Mrs. C. B. McLean,) Bridgeport. 

Sarah D. Hartson, Meriden. 

Julia E. Steele, New Britain. 

Susan A. Steele, New Hartford. 

Laura Stone,* DanielsonviUe. 

Celia L Stuiui;, Fair Haven. — 13. 

Class of 1865. 
Clarence W. Colton, New Milford. 
Amos F. Palmer, GreeneviUe. 
John O. Smith, Jewett City. 
Jennie Brown, Fair Haven. 
Helen W. Christy, Greenwich. 
Mary L. Leie, New HaV^n. 
Helen P. Porter, GreeneviUe. 
M. Louise Studwell, Greenwich. 
Maria L. Turner, Fair Haven. 
Carrie E. Williams, Greenwich.— 10. Totol, 99. 
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BEPLIES TO THE CIRCULAR OF THE BOARD. 

The following letter was addressed in December last to a few gen- 
tlemen in this and other States, who were supposed to be familiar 
with the Normal School question. 

Office of the Connecticut Board of Education,) 
New Haven, December 4, 1865. > 

Sir: 

The newlj organized Board of Education of the State of Connec- 
ticut have directed me to inquire of a few judicious and well known 
friends of Common Schools, in different parts of the State, their opin- 
ion and advice in respect to the management of the State Normal 
SchooL You are aware that for some years the attention of the Leg- 
islature has been especially directed to this institution, and various 
modifioations of its plan have been proposed. The importance of 
training teachers for their appropriate work is acknowledged by the 
wisest friends of 'education in this and other States, but the best mode 
of securing such professional training is by no means determined. 
Any advice or suggestions which you may be disposed to make on 
this subject will^be gladly received by the Board. To facilitate 
replies, a few specific questions are appended, but it is hoped that 
your comments will not be restricted to these topics. 
Yours with respect, 

DANIEL C. OILMAN, Secretary. 



1. Do you regard the maintenance of a school for the training of 
teachers as an essential or important part of a State system of Com- 
mon Schools ? 

2. Will you give your opinion regarding the success of the school 
now established in this State, as exhibited in the qualifications of the 
teachers it has trained ? 

3. If you have thought of any practicable alterations in the plan of 
the School at New Britain, which will improve its character, will you 
stat« them freely and fully ? 

4. Will you give your impressions regarding the value of Teach- 
ers' Institutes, as a means of training teachers for their work, and 
suggest any practicable improvements in their management ? 



The following communications received in reply, contain sugges- 
tions which may be of permanent value. 
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From Arirl Parish, Esq., lately member of tb^Mass. Board of 
Education, and now Superintendent of schools in New Haven. 

Office of the City Boabd of Education,) 
New Haven, Conn., Jan. 13, 1866. ) 

To the Secretary of the State Board of Education. 

Sir : — ^In reply to your inquiry, in behalf of the Board of Educa- 
tion, whether "a school for the training of teachers is an essential part 
of a State System of Schools," I venture the following remarks. 

There are Iwo theories in relation to the teacher's vocation which 
require consideration, preliminary to an intelligent answer to the ques- 
tion proposed : 

1. That the teacher, like the poet, "w horn not nuzde** 
Accepting this as true, we only need an Institution in which some 

suitable test can be applied, to determine who are teachers by birth- 
right into whose hands the responsible work of instructing the rising 
generation, with perfect assurance of complete success, may be com- 
mitted. But, even if this could be done, a fatal objection seems to 
arise in the possibility that the number of true born teachers, like 
that of real poets, might be so limited, that Ignorance, with her dusky 
wing, might still overshadow the land, "because the laborers are few.'' 
Dismissing this beautiful theory as simply impracticable, we proceed 
to consider, 

2. That the faculties of teachers are susceptible of cultivation ; 
that their vocation requires the adaptation of means to obtain desired 
results, like every other pursuit in life ; that a knowledge of means 
and methods used by those who have been eminently successful, may 
be communicated to the inexperienced, whereby they may be enabled 
to avoid innumerable abortive experiments, and attain more certain 
and immediate success. 

Since the educational reformation commenced by Gallaudet and 
Barnard in Connecticut, and Horace Mann in Massachusets, the one 
great and absorbing thought has been uppermost in the minds of edu- 
cators everywhere, ^^how can teachers be best prepared for the work 
of instruction and training of children placed under their charge?" 
Most appropriately is this the great question, indeed the greatest of 
all questions pertaining to the system of public school instruction. 
It is the "sine qua non;" literally and emphatically, "nothing without 
which." The most elaborate architecture and ample conveniences in 
school edifices, the most princely appropriations, the wisest, most de- 
voted and talented Board of Education avail nothing, in default of 
this. "As is the teacher, so is the school," and the school is "the 
leaven which shall leaven the whole" community where it is estab- 
lished. 

The Normal School is the prominent agency developed for the im- 
provement of teachers. It is the grand result from the combined 
wisdom, the counsel and skill of men who have devoted their best in- 
tellectual efforts to the cause of education. In the future, something 
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may be devised greatly superior to the Normal School for the accom- 
plishment of the object for which this has been created ; but, thus far, 
-we must accept this as the most efficient agency yet found. It maybe 
defective in its operation ; it may fail to produce the results desired. 
Shall we throw it by, as useless, or consider how its defects may be 
remedied ? The former we can not afford to do, until some substitute 
is provided. The latter would seem to be the only alternative. 

The crowning excellence of a Normal School, like that of every 
other School, is to be sought for in the capability of its teachers. la 
it, the grand object should be to teach (^those who resort to it for in- 
struction,) the best methods of teaching, the most approved modes of 
government ; how to cultivate in children those habits and elements 
of character which shall transform every pupil into an intelligent, 
pure-minded, honest and honorable citizen of a great Republic. 

The elements necessary for the full success of a Normal School 
may be comprised, mainly, in a few particulars. 

1. The special business of those who have charge of instruction is 
to teach their ^mjoiYs how to teach. The manner of imparting instruc- 
tion and the various methods of conducting school exercises, should be 
the leading objects to be attained, in such an institution, both on the 
part of the teacher and the taught. Modes and principles pertaining 
to school government must of course receive attention. The learner 
should be made acquainted with school laws and legislative acts per- 
taining to the whole subject of education. In short, he should become 
familiar with the "theory and practice" of teaching, and be able to 
comprehend the influence of education in the formation of individual 
character whereby the highest interests of the nation and the human 
race may be promoted. 

2. Another element of success will be found in the thorough prep- 
aration of pupils to receive the instruction which the Normal School 
is designed to impart. Such a schoool is not to be merely an Acade- 
my or High School. It should begin where these end. Thorough 
instruction in the latter will furnish precisely the material with which 
the former can produce its legitimate results. The one can never do 
the work of the other. Doubtless it is through misapprehension, in 
this particular, that Normal Schools have been crippled in their efforts 
and limited in their results. They have been compelled to do the 
work of Academies and Common Schools before they were able to 
begin their own. 

3. As success in teaching requires a natural aptitude and great 
skill, so those who propose to be teachers of teachers, Yerj obviously, 
should possess all the qualities of good teachers, together with a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with, and a readiness to impart to the learner, all 
that a teacher should know or practice. In other words, those wbo 
have charge of Normal Schools must have great capability, much 
knowledge, large experience and an intimate knowledge of human 
nature. 

4. Still another element of success will be found in an enlightened 
and appreciative community. Parents who are anxious and earnest 
to have their children well educated, will be likely to employ intelli- 
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gent men to act in their behalf in the management of their Schools. 
Such men as School Committees will not be likely to send ignorant, 
unpromising candidates for admission to the Normal School. The 
people everwhere need to be enlightened in this whole matter of ed- 
ucation, its processes and results. In fact, is not the chief obstacle to 
success, in the apathj and ignorance of the people in regard to the 
true value of education ? 

From the foregoing remarks you will infer what is my opinion of 
the importance of a Normal School in a State system of common 
school instruction. 

In regard to the second and third questions in your circular, my 
limited acquaintance with the character of the school forbids an ex- 
pression of opinion by me. 

In regard to the value of ^< Teachers' Institutes," my belief is that 
they may be made important auxiliaries in preparing teachers for 
their work. Their success or failure wiU depend entirely upon their 
mode of management. Mere lectures on general educational topics 
amount to little, except possibly to stir up the mind of the individual 
to desire to do something. The great want of every teacher is, to 
know a better way to do whatever he may be required to do, than that 
which he has been accustomed to practice. It is not theory nor ad- 
vice the teacher of limited experience wants ; but the "quod ercU ds" 
monstrandum^* how has the thing been successfully done \}y others ? 

Hence the experience of others; ihiQ practical methods oi others 
will always be listened to with eager interest. Therefore it is my 
opinion that Teachers' Institutes may be made interesting and profi- 
table by rendering them very practical in their character. Hints 
and suggestions can be given, even in the brief space of three or foqr 
days, which the inexperienced teacher can carry immediately into 
school, which will prove beneficial to all the children who are placed 
in charge of that teacher for instruction. 

Like the Normal School, it is not an institution that will "go alone." 
It must have a head ; it must have system ; it must be conducted 
with care, adaptation and skill, like any other institution ; and thus 
conducted it cannot fail of being a "paying institution." 

With diffidence these hastily written pages are submitted for your 
consideration, by 

Yours Respectfully, and 

Very truly, 

A. PARISH. 
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From H. £. Sawter, Esq., Principal of the High School in Mid- 
dletown. 

MiDDLETOWN, January 13, 1866. 

Dear Sir : — I have received a copy of your " Circular No. 2," 
with reference to the Normal School, and take this opportuxuty to 
reply. 

A school for the. training of teachers I have always considered an 
important if not an essential part of a complete system of public in- 
struction for a State. This ccmviotion, however, is not the result of 
experience in such schools, of any considerable positive knowledge of 
their good works ; for my life has been mostly passed in New Hamp- 
shire, where no such institution has existed. But, working upon gen- 
eral principles, and from the experience of others, earnest laborers in 
the cause of education, have, for years, been striving to secure the 
establishment of a Normal School or its equivalent, in that State. 

The second and third questions proposed in the circular I cannot 
answer, as I have never visited the school at New Britain, am not 
familiar with its results, or its plan of operations ; and have only a 
very pleasant personal acquaintance with Profs. Camp and Bartlett. 

Teachers' Institutes I believe to be of great value in securing and 
maintaining a high standard of excellence among teachers ; — more 
however by awakening thought, stimulating effort, and exciting ambi- 
tion, than by the positive communication of instruction. 

It is of course evident that both Normal Schools and Institutes 
depend for their value on the way in which they are administered. 
Without reference to the conduct of the Normal School or the Insti- 
tutes in this State, of which I am not competent to speak, I will so 
far trespass on your patience as to express some opinions which I have 
been led to hold on this subject. 

The Institute is not to be regarded as a school for instruction in 
Grammar, Arithmetic, etc., for this would require thaj it be protract- 
ed, or turned into a permanent school. Hence its members should 
have a sufficient familiarity with the branches taught in the schools 
<^to pass an examination,'' and sufficient age to justify them in aspiring 
within no long time, to the teacher's position. Younger and less cul- 
tured persons may be welcome to attend its sessions, but the exercises 
will not be arranged with reference to such. On the other hand the 
Institute is not to furnish a course of literary lectures for the pleasure 
of a miscellaneous audience. 

In planning the work of an Institute for a single week, I would 
have regard to two classes of persons, whom I should hope to find in 
attendance ; namely, experienced teachers and persons just entering 
on the business. The former class are to be stimulated and quickened 
to new energy as well as to be furnished with hints and suggestions 
about improved methods and processes ; the latter to be instructed in 
their new work. These, as already said, are supposed to be qualified 
to teach, so far as knowledge of the subjects to be taught is concerned. 
They need instruction and examples in organizing, controlling and 
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teaching schools ; in methods of keeping school-records, and conduct- 
ing general exercises, object lessons, and gymnastic drill ; in the rudi- 
ments of mental philosophy, morals, and the legal rights and duties 
of teachers. The class exercises should be models, showing how to 
teach in accordance with the laws of mental development, stating, 
illustrating and enforcing those laws, and given with contagious vivac* 
ity and enthusiasm. 

I would have a Normal School strictly a professional seminary, where 
one, two, or three courses of lectures should be given to those who by 
education were already qualified to teach ; who should be admitted upon 
examination, and graduated only when they had earned a diploma which 
should be a valid certificate anywhere. I would have man the great 
subject of study : — the problem how shall the infant be most harmoniusly, 
safely, and rapidly developed, as a physical, intellectual, social, immortal 
being. The students should not make the knowledge of language, 
mathematics, etc., the principal object, but should study to use all 
knowledge, surroundings, and opportunities in working out the grand 
problem of educating those who may be their pupils. I fear that 
some teachers, perhaps some Normal Schools, make the grave mis- 
take of considering the knowledge the most important, and so^ regard- 
ing their pupils as machines for grinding the viciously voluminous and 
multitudinous text-books, with which the country is fiooded ; and con- 
sequently estimating most highly that teacher who so '^ runs these 
machines," as to make them grind the most of the chafiy grist in a 
given time. To train, de velope, inform, — this is the teacher's work. To 
show and teach how to do this, is, therefore, the appropriate office of 
the Normal School. Hence Physiology, Mental Philosophy, and 
Ethics, — ^not pure but applied, — will first claim attention. The moral 
and legal relations of teachers to the State, to pupils and parents, 
should also be fully discussed : — that is, there should be a department 
somewhat corresponding to that of jurisprudence in the Medical 
Schools. 

School organization, discipline, records, registration, classification, 
in a word, everything pertaining to school-economy, may next come 
in. 

From the chair of Didactics the students might learn how, most 
advantageously to use their knowledge in communicating instruction 
to others. If mathematics, languages, and sciences were studied at all, 
I would perhaps class them under one head, as ^^ Materia Scliolastica," 

The whole institution should know that books are only reservoirs, 
not fountains of knowledge, and no one should be graduated who could 
not teach chilren to use their senses, to reflect and compare, and to 
read, write, and cipher, and to understand something of Grammar, 
Geography, business and nature, before they had studied books a 
single hour. 

Then I would have every graduate taught how to institute and 
maintain steady, persistent, unflinching drill, adapted of course, to the 
st/ength and capacity of his pupils, and how to inspire his classes with 
enthusiasm by the contagion of his own example. 

Excuse me for speaking so positively; I have adopted this style for 
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the sake of condensation, and even now I have taken far too much of 
your time. 

I am, Very Truly Yours, 

HENRY E. SAWYER. 



From Prof. H. B. Buckham, of Vassar College, lately Associated 

Prmcipal of the Connecticut Normal School. 
Dear Sib : 

In answer to your inquiries in reference to the Normal School, I 
suggest the considerations which follow as important in the organiza- 
tion and management of any such school. 

1. A very high grade of scholarship in the principal teachers ; such 
a grade as the growing young teachers of the State can look back to 
and up to with unwavering respect, and such as teachers not educa- 
ted in the school can honor. A thorough and hearty sympathy with 
liberal culture on the part of their teachers, and a high estimation of 
the exceeding value of such culture to all who are to have the care 
of the young, would do much towards winning the favor of educated 
men, and with their favor, their countenance and support. 

2. A longer attendance at the school by the pupils. Your school has 
suffered greatly by reason of those who have attended for a single 
term. 

3. A definite purpose of teaching on the part of the pupils of the 
school. I mean much more than a loose notion of friends that a per- 
son may teach, or that in preparation for any future misfortune it may 
be as well to be prepared to teach. A gentleman, whom I will call 
Smith, once called on me to ask the terms of admission to the school. 
On reading to him the law on that point and the accompanying pledge, 
he said, " I guess my daughter has Smith enough in her to sign such 
a pledge ;" and she did "sign" and came to the school. 

4. Close and constant attention to methods of teaching, and a just 
conception of the value of methods, as being not formal rules but in- 
forming principles. It is a pity that pupils should in any way get 
the notion that a knack of teaching, or some little artifice or trick, is 
worth more than thorough intelligence ; or that anything, as a basis 
of a good method of teaching, can be substituted for a clear and 
strong proof of the thing to be taught, and for a clear understanding 
of the value it is to have for the child when acquired by him. 

5. It has often occurred to me that two grades of diplomas, such as 
are given by the Board of Education of the city of New York, would 
be a good thing ; one for mixed schools and for the lower rooms of 
graded schools, and the other for the higher grades. 

6. Much instruction in the art — if, indeed, it be an art — of govern- 
ing schools, direct, practical, positive instruction, such as the teacher 
can draw upon in almost any emergency. 

7. The fostering of a true professional spirit ; not that which shows 
itself in mere whims, or in blind attachment to trivial and questionable 
peculiarities of methods ; but that which, springing from sincere love 
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of the work, is strengthened by lojaltj to the school which has educa- 
ted the teacher and which begets a confidence in the inherent noble- 
ness of his work so abiding as to make him secure against strong 
temptations to abandon it How many young men have been teach- 
ing in the schools of Connecticut ever since they graduated at your 
Normal School? 

8. A good Ck>mmon School Journal is a powerful auxiliary in the 
work of training teachers. 

Yours very truly, 

HENRT B. BUCKHAM. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., January, 1866. 



From Rev. J. E. Barnes, Acting School Visitor in Darien. 

Darien, April 10, 1866. 

I have had little opportunity of judging in regard to the qualifica- 
tions of the teachers trained at the New Britain Normal SchooL Not 
more than two or three of them have been employed in the schools of 
this town, during my connection with them as Acting Visitor. These, 
however, have certainly been better qualified for their work, and more 
successful, than the generality of our teachers. One of them was a 
young man from my own congregation, of excellent natural abilities, 
who had taught successfully before going to the Normal SchooL He 
spoke highly of the benefits which he derived from the course of in- 
struction at the school, and he appeared to me to have improved much in 
general culture, as well as in his knowledge of the proper methods of 
teaching and discipline. Probably he was rather more than an 
"average specimen." He died soon after graduating, two years ago. 

My knowledge of the school at New Britain is hardly sufficient to 
justify any suggestions, on my part, for the improvement of its plan 
of operations. With the chairs of instruction filled by men of broad 
scholarship, and large experience, I should think it would be safe to 
leave the details of system in a great measure to the good sense and 
ingenuity of the faculty. It seems to me that a teacher of teachers 
should by all means possess breadth of mind and facility of instruc- 
tion, together with large stores of accurate knowledge ; and being 
neither a martinet, nor a mere pedagogue, should be allowed consid- 
erable latitude in his methods. 

I should very much like, if it were practicable, some legislation 
which would put our Teachers' Institutes on a footing analagous to 
that of our annual military musters and encampments ; — requiring 
the attendance of all teachers within certain districts, at convenient 
points, for a specified number of days, there to be instructed and drilled 
by the members of the Board of Education, the professors in the 
Normal School, and other competent persons, providing also for the 
necessary expenses of tha teachers while so engaged. The general 
plan of these Institutes, as at present conducted, seems to me good. 
It doubtless admits of improvement in details. 
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SCHOOL VISITORS IN THE SEVERAL TOWNS. 

1865-6. 

For the sake of promoting correspondence and cooperation among 
the local school officers, the following list is given of School Visitors 
in the several towns. It is intended to give the names of the ^Acting 
School Visitors," — ^but as these have not in every case been officially 
reported, the names first given on the official lists are in some instances 
stated instead. 

Andotbb, Augustus K. White. 
AsHFOBD, Rev. Thomas Dutton. 
Avon, Rev. Oswald L. Woodford. 
Barkhamsted, James Pettibone, Abner S. Hart 
Berlin, Rev. Asahel C. Washbume. 
Bethany, William C. White. 

Bethel, Rev« John S. Breckenridge, Rev. 6. L. Poster. 
Bethlehem, G. C. Stone, David Osborn. 
Bloomfield, William G. Case. 
Bolton, Rev. William Turkington, QuarryviUe. 
Bozrah, John W. Haughlon. 
Bbanford, John J. Bartholomew. 
. Bridgeport, Dr. H. L. W. Burritt. 
Bridgewater, John H. Bowers. 
Bristol, Rev. Leverett Griggs, N. J. Seeley. 
Brookfield, Rev. Frederick Munson. 
Brooklyn, Rev. Charles N. Seymour. 
Burlington, Rev. Henry B. Smith. 
Canaan, C. B. Maltbie, Daniel Brewster, FaUs Village. 
Canterbury, Rev. Charles P. Grosvenor. 
Canton, Rev. Charles N. Lyman, Canton Centre, 
Chaplin, Rev. Francis Williams, A. M. Griggs. 
Chatham, A. N. Niles. 
Cheshire, Rev. Julius H. Ward. 
Chester, Dr. Sylvester W. Turner. 
Clinton, Hon. William H. Buell. 
Colchester, Julius Emmons, Westchester. 
CoLEBROOK, J. Marcus Grant 
Columbia, Hon. John S. Yeomans. 
Cornwall, John T. Andrew, A. B. Palmer. 
Coventry, Rev. William J. Jennings. 
Cromwell, Rev. William A. Stickney. 
Danbury, Rev. Dr. F. J. Hawley, Rev. Henry Powers. 
Darien, Rev. Jonathan E. Barnes, Darien Depot. 
Derby, Rev. C. H. W. Stocking, Ansonia, 
Durham, N. H. Parsons, Ransom Prout. 
Eastford, Rev. Charles Chamberlain. 
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East Gbanbt, Samuel A. Clark. 

East Haddam, Rev. Silas W. Bobbins. 

East Hartford, Rev. Dr. Samuel Spring, Joseph O. Hurlburt. 

East Hayen, Hon. James F. Babcock, Rev. D. William Havens. 

East Lyme, Enoch L. Beckwith. 

Easton, Dimon Bradlej. 

East Windsor, S. Terry Wells, J. S. Allen. 

Ellington, Rev. Charles Hyde. 

Enfield, Rev. Charles A. G. Brigham, Dr. L. H. Pease. 

Essex, Dr. Charles H. Hubbard. 

Fairfield, Rev. Thomas B. Sturges, Rev. Levi B. Stimson. 

Farmington, Rev. Dr. Noah Porter, Rev. Moses Smith, Julius Gaj/ 

Franklin, Rev. Franklin C. Jones. 

Glastenburt, Rev. S. G. W. Rankin^ Wm. H. H. Miller, Henry 
H. Hunt. 

Goshen, Henry Norton. 

Granby, Anson Cooley, Rev. Charles H. Webster. 

Greenwich, George T. Hobby, Dr. James H. Hoyt. 

Griswold, B. C. Keigwin, Rev. Bennett F. Northrop. 

Groton, Rev. Jared R. Avery, William. H. Potter, Rev. Asa C. 
Bronson, Mystic Bridge. 

Guilford, Henry B. Starr, John R. Rossiter. 

Haddam, Rev. James Noyes. 

Hamden, Rev. Austin Putnam, Rev. David H. Thayer. 

Hampton, Rev. George Soule, Hon. David Greesnlit. 

Hartford, Rev. Moses L. Scudder, Flavius A. Brown. 

Hartland, Rev. Charles G. G^ddard, Orson C. Gates. 

Harwinton, Emerson M. Hayes. 

Hebron, David F. Brigham, TumerviUe. 

Huntington, Christopher N. Shelton, Reuben W. Linsley. 

Kent, Rev. Evarts Scudder, Ashbel Fuller. 

KiLLiNGLY, George W. Pike, Rev. William W. Davenport. 

KiLLiNGWORTH, E. H. Parmelee, Francis Turner. 

Lebanon, Rev. Orlo D. Hine. 

Led YARD, George Fanning. 

Lisbon, Sanford Bromley, Henry Lyon. 

Litchfield, Dr. Josiah G. Beckwith, Edward W. Seymour, 
George M. Woodruff. 

Lyme, Rev. William A. Hyde, M. S. Parker. 

Madison, Francis A. Eelsey. 

Manchester, Hon. David S. Calhoun, North Manchester. 

Mansfield, Leonard R. Dunham. 

Marlborough, Rev. Alpheus J. Pike, Sherman C. Lord. 

Meriden, William E. Benham, West Meriden. 

MiDDLEBURY, Benjamin Stone, Rev. Clinton Clark. 

Middletown, George W. Burke, Alfred Hubbard, etc • 
« City, Prof. John M. Van Vleck. 

Milford, Rev. Thomas E. Pattison, N. C. Smith, John W. Fowler. 

Monroe, Charles B. Clarke. 

MoNTViLLE, Augustus A. Parker, Hiram Waldem 
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MoRBis, William B. Ames, Samuel M. Ensign. 
Nauoatuck, Rev. William T. Fitch, Franklin B. Tuttle. 
New Britain, Dr. B. N. Comings, Rev. C. L. Groodell, C. North- 
end, etc 

New Canaan, Marvin W. Fox, 

New Fairfield, Hendrick H. Wildman. 

New Hartford, Rev. Edwin Hall, Jr., Rev. James B. Cleveland. 

New Haven, City, Lucian W. Sperry, Ch'n, Ariel Parish, Supt. 

" Fair Haven, Curtis S. BushnelL 

« WestviUe, William C. Whipple. 

New London, Rev. S. B. Grant, Joshua C. Learned. 
New Milford, A. N. Baldwin, C. A. Todd, E. F. Morehouse. 
Newtovtn, Hon. Zerah Fairman, Charles H. Peck. 
Norfole, Rev. Dr. Joseph Eldridge, M. P. Bell, Rilej Stillman. 
North Branford, Rev. Asa C. Pierce, Charles Page. 
North Canaan, George Adams. 
North Haven, S. B. Thorpe, Ezra Stiles. 
North Stonington, Samuel A. Babcock, Van R. Gray. 
NoRWALK, Rev. O. W. Gates. 
Norwich, John W. Crary. 

'* Central District, Rev. S. Graves. 

" Town Street, Rev. Dr. Hiram P. Arms. 

« West Chelsea, F. J. Champlin. 

Old Lyme, Rev. Davis S. Brainard. 
Old Satbrook, Rev. Salmon McCall, Rev. P. L. Shepard. 
Orange, Rev. George A. Bryan, Rev. Henry T. Staats. 
Oxford, Nathan J. Wilcoxson. ' • 

Plainfield, Rev. Lucian Burleigh, Elkanah C. Eaton. 
Plymouth, A. P. Fenn, Rev. R. T. Searle, Dr. S. T. Salisbury. 
PoMFBET, Rev. George H. Morss, Dr. Lewis Williams. 
Portland, Samuel M. Emery, Hon. Alfred Hall. 
Preston, Alexander .Yerrington, Asahel Tanner. 
Prospect, B. B. Brown, H. D, Russell. 
Putnam, Rev. George J. Tillotson. 
Redding, Burton Bradley, Edward P. Shaw. 
RiDGEFiELD, Rcv. Samucl G. Coe, Henry Smith. 
Rocky Hill, A. D. Griswold, Talcott A. Arnold. 
RoxBURY, Minott L. Beardsley. 
Salem, R. A. Williams* 

Salisbury, Rev. Dr. J. A. Wainwright, Dr. Henry M. Knight. 
Saybrook, Joseph H. Mather, Rev. H. Wickes, Rev. John N. 
Chase. 

Scotland, Henry Lincoln, Rev. Luther H. Barber, Dr. Calvin 
B. Bromley. 
Seymour, Rev. O. Evans Shannon, John Chatfield, 
Sharon, H. C. Rowley. 
Sherman, J. N. Woodruff. 

SiMSBURY, Dudley B. McLean, G. L. Bartlett, R. H. Ensign. 
SoMERS, Rev. George A. Oviatt, Wm. B. Woods, Rev, Erastus 
Ripley. 
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SouTHBURT, M. S. Clark, Charles Hioock. 
SouTHiGTON, Rev. Elisha C. Jones, Henry R Bradley. 
South Windsor, John N. King. 
Sprague, Edwin Rose. 
Stafford, Rev. F. L. Batchelder. 
Stamford, Rev. P. S. Evans, Z. B. Nichols. 
Sterling, Henry D. Dixon. 
Stoninoton, S. S. Griswold. 
Stratford, Albert Wilooxson. 

SuFFiELD, A. Kinney, S. B. Kendall, Rev. Dr. Dwight Ives. 
Thompson, James A. Dean, Rev. Andrew Dunning. 
Tolland, O. P. Waldo, William C. Ladd. 
Torrington, Lauren Wetmore, C. F. North. 
Trumbull, LeGrand G. Beers, S. G. Beardsley. 
Union, Robert O. Brown, J. C. Upham. 
Vernon, Dr. Stephen G. Risley, Dr. N. .Gregory HalL 
Voluntown, a. E. Bitgood, William C. Stanton. 
Wallingford, Rev. RS)ert J. Adams, Rev. Edward R. Gilbert. 
Warren, Rev. William E. Bassett. 
Washington, Stephen S. Baldwin, Gould C. Whittlesey. 
Waterburt, Hon. Green Kendrick, Rev. Jacob L. Clark, Rev. 
Joseph A. Bailey, Rev. Elisha Whittlesey. 

Waterford, John W. Manwaring, Nathaniel A. Chapman. 
Watertown, a. C, Eggleston, Wm. H. Lewis, W. S. Munger. 
Westbrook, Dr. Horace Burr. 
West Hartford, Dr. ^ward Brace. 
Weston, Jeremiah R. Nichols, David F. Cole. 
Westport, Myron L. Mason, Edward J. Taylor, etc. 
Wethersfield, Rev, Willis S. Colton, Rev. Wm. P. Aiken. 
Willington, Albert Sharp, Dr. John M. Browne. 
Wilton, Rev. W. Nye Harvey, S. B. Beldin. 
Winchester, Rev. John H. Anketell, William C. Phelps. 
Windham, Rev, Samuel G. Willard, John G. Clarke. 
Windsor, Rev. R. H. Tuttle, Hon. H. S. Hayden. 
Windsor Locks, F. M. Brown, Carlos Chapman. 
Wolcott, Rev. Lent S. Hough. 

Woodbridgb, Marcus E. Baldwin, Rev. Sylvanua P. Marvin. 
Woodbury, Philo M. Trowbridge. 
Woodstock, Oscar Fisher, L. J. Wells, 



STATISTICAL TABLES 

FOB THE SCHOOL TEAR ENDING AUGUST 81 ST, 1865, 

OompiUdfrom the Returns of the Acting School Viiitort tfi the eeveral 
Tovms in the State. 

PRELIMINARY NOTE. 

The following figures can not be taken as absolatelj correct, but 
great pains have been exerted to make them as nearly so as possible, 
and <m the whole they are regarded as giving a just and true view of 
the condition of common schools. The tables are based upon the re- 
ports which the law requires the school visitors of every town to sub- 
mit to the Secretary of the State Board of Education. The school 
visitors receive their information to a considerable extent from the 
district committees, and they again from the teachers whom they em- 
ploy. The new School Register, which has been appointed for the 
use of the schools of the state in accordance with the law, is intended 
to facilitate the annual collection of these returns, and its general use 
is urgently recommended. Copies may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary of the Board of Education. 

EXPLANATIONS OF THE STATISTICAL TABLES. 

The column No. 1 contains the names of the towns in the state ar« 
ranged alphabetically by counties, county towns being placed first. In 
three towns — New Haven, Norwich, and Middletown — ^there are 
school districts which make independent reports, and these reports are 
separately given. 

Column No. 2 contains the population of each town according to 
the United States Census of 1860. These figures are taken from the 
official report published at Washington under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

No. 3 gives the Grand List of each town according to the valuation 
taken in October, 1864. These figures are taken from the report of 
the State Treasurer to the General Assembly in May, 1865. 

No. 4 contains the number of school districts in each town. 
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' No. 5 gives the number of school-houses reported. 

No. 6 gives the number of departments in the schools, counting 
each school-room of a graded school as one department. 

Nos. 7 and 8 give the average length in weeks of the schools in 
winter and summer respectively. 

No. 9 gives the number of children between four and sixteen years 
of age enumerated in January, 1865; the basis for distributing the 
revenue of the School Fund. 

Nos. 10 and 1 1 give the number of scholars registered as attending 
school in winter and summer respectively. 

No. 12 contains the per centage registered in the winter of 1864-5 
as compared with the number enumerated in January, 1865. Thus 
in Hartford, enumerated 6,965, registered in winter 4,125, or 59 per 
cent. Enfield, enumerated 1,522, registered in winter 1,292, or 85 
per cent. 

Nos. 13 and 14 show the average attendance in winter and summer 
respectively. 

No. 15 gives the per centage of attendance in winter as compared 
with the number registered in winter. Thus in £ast Hartford, regis- 
tered in winter 536, average attendance 429, or 80 per cenU 

No. 16 shows how many of those registered were over sixteen years 
of age. 

Nos. 17, 18, 19, and 20, give the number of male teachers and fe- 
male teachers employed in winter and summer respectively. 

Nos. 21 and 22 give the average wages per month of male and fe- 
male teachers, including cost of board when that is supplied by the 
district. 

No. 23 shows bow many teachers have continued in the same school 
two or more successive terms. 

No. 24 gives the number of teachers who were teaching for the 
first time. 

No. 25 shows how many are reported to have aUended^ not* neces- 
sarily graduattd at, some Normal School. 

Nos. 26 and 27 show how much money each town received from 
the School Fund of the state, and from the Town Deposit Fund. In 
A few instances the receipts from this latter source are not distinguished 
^m the receipts from town tax. 

No. 28 gives the amount reported as raised by taxation by each town 
as such, that is, not including district taxes, for the support of schools. 
The law of the state requires this tax to be at least three-tenths of 
a mill on each dollar of the Grand List. 

No. 29 contains the amount reported as raised by taxes levied by 
the districts upon the property within their several limits. In the 
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reports of many towns and districts the distinction between this imy 
of raising monej and that indicated in No. 30 is not carefully regarded* 

No. 30 shows how much is reported &s raised by tuition, or rate 
bills. This should never be reported as a tax on property. 

No. 31 shows the receipts from other sources than those previously 
mentioned, as from local funds, from special donations, or from tow&s 
in lieu of school taxes abated. 

No. 32 gives the amount of receipts from all sources. 

No. 33 gives the amount raised from all sources for each child be^ 
tween the ages of four and sixteen as enumerated in January, 1865, 
the money raised for new school-houses and that received from sale of 
property not included. 

Nos. 34, 35, 36, 37, and 38, require no explanation. 

In order to print the statistics for each county on two pages, the 
cents were omitted from Nos. 36 and 37. Because of these omissions 
some of the totals of these columns and some of the totals in No. 88 
may seem to be incorrect, as no changes were made in those totals to 
make them Correspond with the omissions. 
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SUMMARY. 



1. PdpnLAMOK ; Pbopbett, Ndmbbb ahd Lbnoth of Schooui. 



• 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


COUNTIES. 


Population, 
1860. 


Grand List, 
1864. 


"Z.^ 

^i 






Av. 

Length. 




W. 


S. 


Hartford, 


89,962 


$60,477,461 


253 


264 


336 


18 


16 


New Haven, 


97,345 


57,447,117 


212 


229 


324 


19 


18 


New London, 


61,741 


33,855,440 


214 


224 


292 


18 


15 


Fairfield, 


77,476 


43,292,818 


243 


243 


283 


20 


20 


Windham, 


34,747 


14,361,083 


166 


167 


179 


16 


12 


Litchfield, 


47,318 


25,063,811 


• 290 


285 


302 


15 


18 


Middlesex, 


30,859 


14,739,668 


121 


127 


139 


18 


16 


Tolland, 


20,709 


8,986,011 


124 


123 


136 


14 


14 


Total, 


460,157 


$258,223,409 


1,623 


1,662 


1,991 


18 


17 



2. Scholars ; Numbbb and Attendance. 
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13 
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15 


16 


COUNTIES. 


Enum. 
Jan. '65. 


Registered. 


Per 
Cent. 


Av. Attendance. 


Per 
Cent 


?^ 




W. 


S. 


W. 


S. 


62 


Hartford, 


22;593 


15,334 


14,604 


68 


11,335 


10,553 


74 


517 


New Haven, 


24,197 


. 15,064 


14,537 


62 


11,.448 


11,157 


76 


270 


New London, 


15,423 


11,870 


10,372 


77 


^8,536 


7,411 


72 


450 


Fairfield, 


19,595 


11,812 


11,079 


60 


8,136 


7,553 


69 


268 


Windham, ' 


8,350 


6,331 


4,976 


76 


. 4,474 


3,537 


71 


332 


Litchfield, 


11,909 


8,398 


7,719 


71 


6,028 


5,335 


72 


371 


Middlesex, 


7,690 


5,249 


4,836 


68 


3,964 


3,586 


76 


124 


Tolland, 


5,070 


4,091 


3,480 


81 


3,210 


2,619 


78 


212 


Total, 


ir4,827 


78,149 


71,603 


68 


57,131 


51,751 


73 


2544 
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SUMMARY.-Oontiimed. 

3. TBACHBS8 ; NUMBBB AKD WaOKS. 





17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


COUNTIES. 


Male. 


Female. 


Av. Wages. 


Two 

Sue. 

Terms 


Be- 
gin- 
ners. 


Nor- 




W. 


S. 


W. 


S. 


Male. 


Female. 


mals 


Hartford, 


86 


24 


287 


343 


$54.22 


$23.35 


216 


94 


103 


New Haven, 


62 


19 


297 


338 


62.50 


27.62 


244 


70 


113 


New London, 


115 


22 


190 


278 


39.80 


21.29 


160 


87 


36 


Fairfield, 


.100 


31 


198 


267 


40.75 


23.28 


172 


64 


43 


Windham, 


-87 


3 


92 


169 


34.82 


18.82 


62 


60 


22 


Litchfield, * 


96, 


6 


206 


290 


33.39 


19.98 


114 


103 


43 


Middlesex, 


52 


6 


96 


140 


44.54 


20.90 


64 


•33 


22 


Tolland, 


57 


2 


82 


134 


33.93 


19.59 


42 


47 


9 


Total, 


655 


113 


1,448 


1,959 


$49.00 


$22.61 


1,074 


558 


391 



4. Bbcbipts fbom all Soubces. 





26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


COUN- 
TIES. 


School 
Fund. 


Town 
Deposit. 


Town 
Tax. 


District 
Tax. 


Tuitioa. 


Other 
sources. 


Total. 


=^1 


Hartford 


$26,004.95 


8,136.45 


22,317.56 


54,914.32 


7,041.93 


3,249.88 


121,665 


5.38 


N. Haven 


27,650.60 


8,456.13 


21,894.69 


65,482.02 


7,321.15 


2,639.72 


133,444 


5.51 


N. Lond. 


17,736.45 


6,596.64 


12,642,51 


39,278.22 


5,858.40 


2,791.22 


84,904 


5.50 


Fairfield 


22,489.40 


8,870.22 


14,968.31 


11,285.08 


14,248.36 


4,796.57 


76,658 


3.91 


Wind'm 


9,529.45 


3,835.28 


4,806.79 


7,954.72 


992.80 


22,927.95 


50,047 


3.41 


Litchfi'ld 


13,633.25 


5,859.09 


7,805.61 


5.710.19 


8,799.03 


1,023.25 


42,830 


3.60 


Mid'sex 


8,843.^0 


3,707.18 


4,442.10 


8,415.97 


4,102.30 


472.96 


29,984 


3.90 


Tolland 


5,839.70 


2,617.93 


2,402.74 


8,025,86 


1,620,28 


1,881.24 


22,388 


4.23 


Total, 


.$131,727.40 


48,078.92 


91,280.31 


201,066.38 


49,984.25!s9,782.79 


561,920 


4.89 
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5. ExPBNgBB FOB ALL OBJECTS. 





34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


COUNTIES. i 

1 


Teachers. lFuel,etc. g^ld^. 


Re- 
pairs. 


Total. 


Hartford, . . . . ' 


1 $91,357.33 24,980.03 15,316.?7 


10,264.52 


*141,918.15 


New Hav6n, . 


100,591.59 25,830.14 14,*336.34 


5,569.38 


146,327.45 


New London, 


56,296.52 


9,198.18' 1,000.00 


3,350.27 


69,844.97 


Fairfield, 


65,788.41 


8,879.89 5,021.25 


3,486.02 


t 83,175.57 


Windham, .... 


22,839.49 


5,908.75 24,205.00 


1,471.05 


54,424.29 


Litchfield, . 


40,832.50 


4,864.88 


1,524.64 


1,486.46 


48,708.48 


Middlesex, 


25,237.37 


3,337.70 




961.05 


29,536.12 


Tolland, 


18,194.71 


1,465.33 


950.00 


2,927.12 


23,537.16 


Total, .... 1 


$421,W7.92|84,464.90 62,353.50 


29,515.87 


597,472.19 



* Hartford County— No returns of expenses from Bloomfield. 
t Fairfield County— JS^o returns of expenses from New Fairfield. 



tt^ For an explanation of the abbreviations in the foregoing summary, and of the 
principles on which the tables have been compiled, the reader is especially reqaested 
to consult pages 129-^1. 



PUBLIC ACTS NOW IN FORCE 



rb3il.a.ti:n-gj- to • 



COMMON SCHOOLS. 



FROM THE REVISED STATUTES OF 1866. 



REYISED STATUTES, (1866,) TITLE XVL 



CHAPTER III * 
OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

1. — BOARD OP EDUCATION. 



SaoTwvs. BionoNs. 

35. Board of edncatioxif how constitated ; Ten- 29. His compenaation. 

ure of office ; yaeanciei* how supplied. 80. Incidental expenses of the board, how paid. 

26. Powers and dnties of board. S2. Teachers' conTentions, manner of holding. 

27. Secretary of board, how appointed. 88. Notice of such oonTsntions to be giren. 
27, 28, and 81. HisduUes. 

Sect. 25. There shall be appointed, by the general assembly, fonr 
persons, to be selected one from each congressional district in the state, 
ivho, together with the governor and lieutenant-governor, shall consti- 
tute and be denominated the *' Board of Education," and the persons 
SO appointed shall hold their offices for the term of four years ; but 
the first person named in said board shall go out of office at the end 
of one year, the next named at the end of two years, and so of the 
remaining members, one retiring each year in the order in which they 
are named, till the whole board be changed, and the governor and 
lieutenant-governor may fill, till the next session of the general assem- 
bly, all vacancies in said board which may occur from death, resigna- 
tion, or otherwise. 

Sect. 26. The board of education shall have general supervision 
and control of the educational interests of the state; it shall have 
power to direct what books shall be used in all the schools of the state ; 
shall prescribe the form of registers to be kept in the schools, and the 
form of blanks and inquiries for the returns to be made by the school 
committees; shall annually, on or before the third Wednesday in May, 
lay before the general assembly a report, containing a printed abstract 
of said returns, and a detailed report of all the doings of the board, 
with such observations upon the condition and efficiency of the system 
of popular education; and such suggestions, as to the best means of 
improving it, as the experience and reflection of the board may dictate. 

Sect. 27. The board may appoint its own secretary, who, under 
its direction, shall make the abstracts required by the preceding sec- 
tion ; he shall also suggest to the board, and to the general assembly, 
improvements in the system of public schools, and in the management 
of the normal school; shall visit, as often as his other duties will per- 
mit, different parts of the state, for the purpose of awakening and 
guiding public sentiment in relation to the practical interests of edu- 
cation ; shall collect, in his office, such school-books, apparatus, maps, 

• Chapters I. and II. of this title, containing Sections 1—24, relate to colleges and to the Nor- 
mal Sehool. 

12 
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and charts, as can be obtained without expense to the state; receive 
and arrange, in his office, the reporis, and returns of the school com- 
mittees, and receive, preserve, or distribute, the state documents in re- 
lation to the public schools. 

Sect. 28. He shall, under the direction of the board, give suffi- 
cient notice of such meetings of teachers of public schools, members 
of school committees of the several towns, and friends of education^ 
generally, in any county, as may voluntarily assemble at such time and 
place as may be designated by the board, and shall at such meetings 
collect information as to the public schools of the county, of the fulfill- 
ment of the duties of their office by members of school committees, 
and school visitors, and of the circumstances of the school districts in 
regard to pupils, teachers, books, apparatus, and methods of education^ 
to enable him to furnish all information desired for the report of the 
board of education; he shall send the blank forms of inquiry, the 
school registers, the annual report of the board, and his own annual 
reports, to the clerks of the several towns and cities, as soon as they 
are ready for distribution. 

Sect. 29. He shall receive from the treasury an annual salary of 
eighteen hundred dollars, and his necessary traveling expenses incurred 
in the performance of his official duties, after they shall have been 
audited and approved by the board, and all postages, and other neces- 
sary expenses, arising in his office, shall be paid from the treasury, in 
the same manner as those of the other departments of the government. 

Sect. 30. The incidental expenses of the board, and the expenses 
of the members thereof, incurred in the discharge of their official du- 
ties, shall be paid out of the treasury, afler their accounts shall have 
been audited and allowed. 

Sect. 31. The secretary of the board of education shall exercise 
a general supervision over the common schools of the state; shall col- 
lect information from school visitors in the manner provided in the one 
hundred and fifth section of this act, and from other sources; shall 
prepare and submit an annual report to the general assembly, con- 
taining a statement of the condition of the common schools of the 
state, plans and suggestions for the improvement and better organiza- 
tion of the common school system, and all «uch matters relating to his 
office, and to the interests of education, as he shall deem expedient to 
communicate. 

Sect. 32. He is hereby authorized and directed to hold, at one 
convenient place in each county of the state, schools or conventions 
of teachers, for the purpose of instructing in the best modes of gov- 
erning and teaching common schools; and for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses of each school or convention so held, the said secretary 
may draw upon the comptroller for a sum not exceeding one hundred 
and twenty dollars, to be paid from the civil list funds of the state. 

Sect. 33. The said secretary shall give seasonable notice to each 
town of the times and places of holding such schools or conventions, 
lind such other notice to teachers as he may deem expedient. 
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24 — ^PROPBBTT.OF SCHOOL SOCIETIES TRANSFERBED TO TOWNS. 

SxcnoNg. Sxonoirs. 

89t. Towiu to proTide for enpport of common 41. Vands, bnlldingif fto.. of such lehool toei*- 

■ofaools, to aMume liabUities of firamer eohool ti«e to remain as heretofore. 

aoeieties. 42. Board of education in such dieirict haTe 

8S. School districts confirmed. powers and duties of school visitors. 

80. Beeorda of school societies to be prarerred 48. Retnma to be made to this board. 

with records of towns. 44. They may appoint an acting school risltor. 

87. Towns to hold local fands ; ftinds to be di- 46. Authority of towns ; board of risitors re- 
Tided in certain cases. stricted hi such towns. 

88. Manner of such division. 46. Comptroller to draw orders for public money 

89. School societies formed under act of 1866 to for such district) on application of boaid of 
become school districts ; to choose board of education. 

education ; powers and duties of such board. 
40. Any school society may avail itself of same ^ 
privileges. 

Sect. 34. The several towns within this state shall provide for the 
support of common schools within their respective limits, and all debts, 
legsd obligations, or pecuniary trusts, of any school society heretofore 
existing, which pertains to schools, shall remain in full force, against 
the town or towns within which such school societjT was situated. 

Sect. 35. The school districts established by law shall remain 
school districts of the towns within which they are situated, subject to 
certain limitations and exceptions hereinafter mentioned. 

Sect. 36. The record? of school societies shall be deposited and 
for ever kept with the records of the towns in which such' school soci- 
eties were situated ; and where any school society lies within the limits 
of two or more towns, the records of such society shall be deposited 
and kept with the records of the town within which the greater part 
of the territory of such society lies. And said records, whether they 
appear to have been made at a meeting, held in pursuance of a warn- 
ing, or otherwise, or whether informal or otherwise, provided the same 
can be clearly understood, are hereby validated and confirmed. 

Sect. 87. All the funds, buildings, and property of every kind, 
heretofore held for school purposes by the school societies, shall vest 
in the towns within which such school societies are situated, to be held 
by such towns for the purposes for which the same were held by the 
societies. Where there were two or more school societies within the 
limits of any one town, and any of such school societies had a perma- 
nent fund for the support of schools, such fund shall be held in trust 
by said town for the support of schools for the inhabitants of the ter- 
ritory, formerly embraced within such school society; and where any 
school society lay within the limits of two or more towns, and was 
possessed of any permanent fund, such fund shall be divided between^ 
or among, such towns, and the portions so distributed shall be held hy 
such towns, in trust, for the support of schools for the inhabitants of 
that portion of such school society, lying within said town; and where 
any such scliool society was indebted, such 'indebtedness shall, in the- 
same manner, be divided between or among said towns. 

Sect. 88. When it shall be necessary to distribute any fund, or 
divide any indebtedness, between or among different towns, in the*^ 
manner provided by the preceding section, such distribution or division- 
shall be made by the selectmen of said towns; and if they can not 
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agree, then, upon application of the selectmen of either town, bj a 
oommittee of three diflinterested persons, to be appointed by the supe- 
rior court within the county, in which either of such towns shall be 
situated, who shall make report to said court, which report, when ac- 
cepted by said court, shall be final in the premises; and the report of 
such committee, or the agreement of the selectmen, shall be recorded 
at length upon the records of each of said towns. 

Sect. 89. School societies, heretofore organized under the act of 
1855, entitled *'an act in addition to and in alteration of an act con- 
cerning education," which are not co-extensive with the towns within 
which they are situated, shall become school districts of said towns, 
with all the powers and duties of school districts, as specified in this 
act, with the following exceptions, viz : such school districts shall an- 
nually choose, on the third Monday of September in each year, instead 
of a district committee, a board of education, consisting of three, six, 
or nine persons, in the manner prescribed in this act, for the election 
of school visitors; and said board of education shall have all the pow- 
ers and be subject to all the duties imposed on the district committees ; 
and, in addition thereto, shall have the general charge and superin- 
tendence of the common schools within their district, and the care and 
the management of the property and funds of the district ; they shall lodge 
all bonds, leases, notes, and other securities, with the treasurer of said 
district, unless the same have been intrusted to others by the donors, 
or grantors, or by the general assembly; they shall pay into the treas- 
ury of the district all moneys which they may receive for the support 
of schools ; they shall determine the number and qualifications of the 
scholars to be admitted into each school; shaU supply the requisite 
number of qualified teachers; shall, annually, during the first two 
weeks of the month of September, ascertain the expense of supporting 
and maintaining the schools under their superintendence, during the 
year ending the thirty-first day of the previous August, and report the 
same, toge&er with the amount of moneys received towards the pay- 
ment thereof, to the district at a meeting to be held on the third Mon- 
day in September in each year; and shall, at the same time, make a 
full report of their doings, and the condition of the schools under their 
superintendence, and all important matters concerning the same, to the 
district, and shall perform all lawful acts which may be required of 
them by the district, and which may be necessary to carry into efifect 
the powers and duties granted by this act. 

Sect. 40. All existing school societies, in which school districts 
have been abolished, may avail themselves of the privileges specified 
in the preceding sections. 

Sect. 41. The funds, buildings, and all other property of the 
school societies, specified in the two preceding sections, shall not be 
affected by this act, but shall remain, as heretofore, under the care and 
management of said school societies. 

Sect. 42. The board of education, appointed by any school dis- 
trict, organized under the thirty-ninth and fortieth sections of this act, 
shall possess all the powers, and be subject to all the duties within said 
district, which are possessed by the board of school visitors in the sev« 
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era! towns, and sKall make their annnal report to the secretary of the 
board of education, and their returns and certificates directly to the 
comptroller. 

Sect. 43. All the returns, hj law required to be made by the dis- 
trict committee or clerk of such district, shall be made to said board of 
education. 

Sect. 44. Said board of education shall have full power to appoint 
an acting school visitor in said district, who shall possess, within said 
^district, all the powers, and be subject to all the duties bj law pos- 
sessed by, and imposed upon, similar officers appointed by the board 
of school visitors of the several towns. 

Sect. 45. The authority of the board of school visitors of the 
town, in which said district is situated, shall extend only to the re- 
maining portion of said town, and their returns and certificates shall 
include only the children in such remaining portion. 

Sect. 46. The comptroller of public accounts, on the application 
of the board of education of such district, shall draw an order in favor 
of such district, on the treasurer, for the proportionate amount, to 
which such district may be entitled, of all moneys appropriated by 
law for the benefit, support, and encouragement of common schools, as 
is provided in respect to towns ; and the town in which said district is 
situated shall be entitled to receive only its proportionate amount of 
such public money, for the children in the remaining portion of said 
town. 

8. — DUTIES OP TOYTNS, 

Sconoiif. SBonoNt. 

47. School yidtort, how appointed. 66. Towns forfeit public monej, unless retonui 

48. Vacancies, how fliled. are made. 

48. Towns having permanent fond, to eleet 67. Towns to lay tax for support of schools. 

school fund treasurer. 68. Forfeiture for neglect to tax. 

60. Powers of towns. 69. Towns may take land for school^houses. 

51. Towns to transaet school business in town 60. School visitors to draw on town treasurer^ 

meetings. fbr public money. 

62. Duties of selectmen respecting schools. 61. School districts may be consolidated. 

68. Higher schools to be regulated by school 62. Town to appoint committee for consoli^a- 

visitors. ted districts. 

64. Towns may ehoose committee Jbr higher 68. When district may appeal from action of 

schools. town. 

66. When town feils to appoint such oyimit- 64. When appeal may be taken. 

tee, school visitors shall appoint it. 66. Appeal, how disposed of. 

66. lines, how to be altered. 

Seot. 47. Every town shall elect by ballot a board of school vis- 
itors, which shall consist of three, six, or nine members, each of 
whom shall hold his office for three years, and until another is chosen 
in his" place. Sai^ board shall be divided into three classes, and the 
term of office of eftch class shall expire at the same time, and in such 
manner as to make a regular vacancy in the board, of one class an- 
nually. Should any vacancy occur by death, resignation, or other- 
wise, the remaining members of the board may fill such vacancy, 
until the next annual meeting of the town. 

Sect. 48. At every annual meeting of the town, all vacancies in 
the board shall be filled, by an election of the necessary members by 
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ballot ; anj member, elected to fill an irregular vacancj, shall hold 
his office only for the unexpired term of his predecessor. 

Sect. 49. In case any town shall have received any permanent 
funds from anj school society within its limits, such town shall annu- 
ally elect, by ballot, a school fund treasurer, who shall have the charge 
of such funds, and keep a separate account of the same, and make 
an annual report to the town of the condition of said funds, and of 
his disbursements of the same, and who shall give bond, with security, 
to the satisfaction of the selectmen of the town, for the faithful dis- 
charge of the duties of his office. 

Sect. 50. The towns shall have power to establish and maintain 
common schools of different grades within their limits ; to purchase, 
receive and hold any real and personal property for school purposes, 
and to convey the same ; to build and repair school-houses ; to lay 
taxes, and to make all lawful contracts, and to adopt all lawful regu- 
lations and measures for the education of the children of the town. 

Sect. 51. The business of the towns, relating to schools, shall be 
transacted at regular and special town meetings, in the same manner, 
and subject to the same regulations, as other town business. 

Sect. 52. The selectmen shall have the care and management 
of«any property, or funds, appertaining to schools, and belonging to 
the town, and shall lodge all bonds, leases, notes, and other securities, 
with the treasurer, except so far as the same jshall have been, or shall 
be, intrusted to others by the donor, or grantor, or by the general as- 
sembly, or by the town ; they shall pay to the treasurer all money 
which they may collect and receive for the use of schools ; they shall 
settle and describe the boundary lines of any new school district, or 
of any existing district, or parts of a district, within their limits, 
where the lines are not now settled, and described, when applied to 
by the district, and shall cause the same to be entered on the records 
of the town ; they shall designate the time, placCj and object, of hold- 
ing the first meeting in any new district, and perform all other lawful 
acts which may be required of them by the town, or which may be 
necessary to carry into full effect the powers of towns with regard to 
schools. 

Sect. 53. Whenever any town sllall maintain any school of a 
higher grade, for the older and more advanced children of either sex, 
the board of school visitors of such town shall prescribe rules and 
regulations for the admission of scholars into such schools, and for 
the studies, books, and classification of the same ; and shall examine 
all candidates for teachers in such school, and shall give to those 
persons, with whose moral character, and literafy attainments, and 
ability to teach, they are satisfied, a certificate,* setting forth t&e 
branches he is found capable of teaching ; and shall visit such school, 
at least twice during each season for schooling, and may annul the 
certificate of any teacher in the manner and for the cause provided 
in the one hundred and fourth section of this act ; and said school 
shall receive such proportion of all money, provided for the support 
of common schools in such town, as the number of scholars, attend- 
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ing sucli high school, shall bear to the whole number attending all the 
other common schools of the town. 

Sect. 54. Such town may, at its annual meeting, or at any meet- 
ing specially warned for that purpose, choose, by ballot, a committee 
of not more than five resideuts of the town, who shall have all the 
powers, and discharge all the duties, in relation to such schools, as 
are by law imposed upon district committees, in relation to district 
schools. 

Sect. 55. Whenever any town shall fail to elect a committee, as 
proyided in the preceding section, the board of school visitors of such 
town shall appoint a committee who shall have the powers and dis- 
charge the duties provided in' the said section. 

Sect. 56. No town shall be entitled to receive its share of the 
public money from the treasury of the state, unless the report, re- 
quired by the one hundred and fifth section of this act, shall have 
been made by the school visitors to the secretary of the board of edu- 
cation. 

Sect. 57. Each of the towns in this state shall annually, on or 
before the first day of March, raise by taxation such a sum of money 
as they may deem advisable, not less than three-tenths of a mill on 
the dollar, on the grand list on said first of March last made and per- 
fected, and cause the same to be paid into the treasury of the several 
towns, respectively, for the benefit, support, and encouragement of 
common schools ; and the whole amount of money so raised shall be 
annually distributed to the several school districts within each town, 
under the direction of the selectmen and school visitors. 

Sect. 58. If any town shall neglect to raise such sum of money, 
in the manner and within the time limited in the preceding section, 
or shall fail to distribute the same according to the provisions of said 
section, such town shall forfeit, to the treasurer of the state, a sum 
equal to the amount which it was the duty of such town to raise as 
aforesaid, to be recovered by said treasurer in an action upon the 
case. 

Sect. 59. Towns shall have the same powers, and be subject to 
the same regulations, in taking land for school houses, out-buildings, 
and convenient accommodations for schools, as are conferred on 
school districts in the eighty-ninth, ninetieth, ninety-first, ninety- 
second, ninety-third, and ninety-fourth, sections of this €tct 

Sect. 60. Every town, in lawful meeting, may authorize the 
school visitors in said town to draw an order on the town treasurer, 
in favor of such districts, as have kept their schools, in all respects, 
according to law, for their proportion of all the public moneys, re- 
ceived from the school fund for the use of the schools, in the hands of 
the treasurer, in proportion to the number of persons, between the 
ages of four and sixteen years, in each district. 

Sect. 61. Any town may, at anytime, consolidate all the school 
districts therein in one district, to be known as the school district of 
(name of town), and shall thereupon forthwith take posses- 
sion of all school-houses, land, apparatus, and other property owned 
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and used for school purposes, which such districts might lawfully sell 
and convey ; but no such consolidation shall take effect, until a ma- 
jority of the school districts in the town shall, by a majority vote, la 
meetings legally warned, approve thereof. The property so takea 
shall be appraised under the direction of the town, and at the next 
annual assessment thereafter, a tax shall be levied upon the whole 
town, equal to the amount of said appraisal ; and there shall be re- 
mitted to the tax payers of each district the appraised value of its 
property thus taken ; or the difference, in the value of the property 
of the several districts, may be adjusted in any other manner agreed 
upon by the parties in interest 

Sect. 62. Whenever any town shall consolidate its school dis- 
tricts, as provided in the preceding section, such town may, at its an- 
nual meeting, or at any special meeting called for such purpose, elect, 
by ballot, a committee of the town, not exceeding five persons in num- 
ber, who shall have all the powers, and discharge all the duties, in 
relation to such school, which are, by law, imposed upon district com- 
mittees in relation to district schools. 

Sect. 63. Whenever application shall be made to a town to form, 
alter, or dissolve, a school district, any district aggrieved by the action, 
or neglect of action of the town, in the premises, may appeal from 
such action or neglect of said town, to the superior court of the county 
in which such town is situated. 

Sect. 64. Such appeal may be taken to either of the next two 
terms, succeeding the action or neglect appealed from, and shall be 
made by a brief statement, that such appeal is taken, by whom, and 
the subject-matter of such appeal, signed by the proper agent or at- 
torney of the appellants, to which shall be annexed a citation, signed 
by proper authority, notifying the appellees to appear at the court to 
which such appeal is taken ; and service thereof shall be made by 
some proper officer, leaving a true and attested copy of such appeal 
and citation with the town clerk, or one of the selectmen, of such 
town, and with the clerk, or one of the district committee, of any 
other district interested, at least twelve days before the session of the 
court to which the same is made returnable. 

Sect. 65. Said court shall hear the parties, and shall have the 
same powers to act upon said application that said town by law had ; 
and if said court sees fit, it may appoint a committee to report the 
facts and their opinion thereon ; and the final decree of said court in 
the premises shall be recorded in the records of said town ; and said 
court shall have full power, as to the allowance and taxation of costs, 
including the fees for the surveys, and copies and recording of such 
decree. 

Sect. 66. No alteration of the lines, so fixed by such decree, shall 
be made, except by the superior court of such county ; and such 
court shall have original jurifiiction of any application for the pur- 
pose, made by any district interested. 
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4. — SCHOOL DI8TBI0TB. 

SioriONa. BsoTiONi. 

67. Towns may alter and dissolve districts. 84. District eommittee^s datl<4. 
08. Notice to be gtren of change of taxable 85. Powers and dattes of eleris, traararw, and 
|Mt>pert7 friMn one district to another. collector. 

69. School districts formed from two or more 86. Treasurer and oolleetor to give bonds If 
towns, where to belong. required. 

70. Property in snch dismcts, how taxed. 87. Fixiog or changing site of a school-house. 

71. When districts are consolidated or divided, 88 When district does not support a sehoi^ 
corporate property, how disposed of. to whom Boh<Kd money pald.- 

72. Real estate, how divided. 89—83. How district may take land for site of 

73. IMstricts may allow school-houses to be school-house. 

used for private schools. 94. Extending provisions of five preceding seo- 

74. Union districts under act of 1841, how to tlons to other eases. 

be regulated. 96. How school-house shall be built. 

75. Annual meeting of district, when held. 96. Monev fh>m school fUnd to be withheld if 
Special meetings, when to be called. school-house, &e., are not satisfiictory. 

76. Place of meeting. 97. Knumeration of children in dlstxicts ^ing 

77. Notice of meetings to be given. in two or more towns 

78. Who may vote in district meetindT. 98. District or committee may fix rate of tul- 

79. Name or number and limits of districts tlon. Sxemption Lf persons unable to pay; 
to be recorded. abatements to be paid by towns. 

80. Bettlement of boundaries of districts. 99 Rate of tuition limited. 

81. Corporate power of school districts. 100. How fixed and assessed. 

82. District officers, who,* when, and how cho- 101. Tuition bills, how made out and collected, 
sen. Penalty for ne^eet of duty. 102. Application for abatements, when to bo 

83. District failing to appoint officers, visitors made, 
shall appoint. 

Sect. 67. Each town shall have power to fonn, alter, and dis- 
solve, school districts within its limits, and anj two or more towns 
may form school districts of adjoining portions of their several towns, 
and may alter and dissolve the same ; but no new district shall be 
formed, which sh^ contain less than forty persons, between the ages 
of four aiid sixteen years ; and the jurisdiction of towns, for such pur- 
poses, shall extend to districts, specially incorporated by act of the 
general assembly, in the same manner as to others. 

Sect. 68. Whenever it shall be proposed to remove persons, or 
taxable property, from one district and annex the same to another 
district, the district, from which such persons or property are to be 
removed, shall be notified of such proposed alteration, by having a 
copy of the same lodged with the clerk of the district, at least fifteen 
days before the town is called to act upon said alteration. 

Sect. 69. Every school district, heretofore formed from parts of 
two or more towns, shall, for all school purposes, belong to the town 
within which the school-house of said district is situated, unless such 
towns shall make some other agreement, with regard to the jurisdic- 
tion ov^r such district ; aqd in all cases, where any district shall here- 
after be so formed, the towns, from which the same are so formed, 
shall, in the formation of such district, agree as to the particular town 
to which such district shall belong ; but the inhabitants of such dis- 
trict shall have no right to vote in town meeting in any other town 
than that within which they reside. 

Se«t. 70. The property of the inhabitants of a district, formed 
from two or more towns, may be taxed for school purposes in the town 
to which such district pertains ; but, for all other purposes, shall be 
taxable in the town in which such inhabitants reside. 
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Sect. 71. When any two or more districts shall be consolidated 
into one, the new district shall own all the corporate property of the 
several districts ; and when a district shall be divided, the funds and 
property, or the income and proceeds thereof, belonging to such dis- 
trict, shall be distributed among the several parts, in proportion to the 
number of persons, between the ages of four and sixteen years in 
each ; and in case the distribution shall not be made before the district 
is divided, and the several parts can not agree, the selectmen of the 
town shall distribute the same. 

Sect. 72. Whenever, on any such division of any such school 
district, the only, or principal, property of said district shall consist 
of a school-house, and real estate connected therewith, which can not 
be divided between the several parts of said district, without great 
inconvenience, the selectmen of the town, instead of dividing sach 
school-house and real estate, shall set such school-house and real 
estate to' one part, and award that the other part or parts shall receive, 
from the part to which such school-house and real estate are set, such 
sum of money as shall, in the judgment of such selectmen, be just 
and right, and such award shall be bmding upon the several parts of 
such district. 

Sect. 73. Any school district may allow its school-house to be 
used for a private school, whenever the same is not used for a public 
school, by vote of a majority of the legal voters, present at any meet- 
ing of the district, legally called for that purpose. 

Sect. 74. All associations under the statute of 1841, allowing 
any two or more adjoining school districts to associate together, and 
form a union district, entered into before the repeal of said statute, 
shall continue to be managed and regulated, according to the provis- 
ions of the statute of 1841, any law or usage to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Sect. 75. Every school district shall hold an annual meeting, on 
such day in the months of August or September in each year, as the 
committee, or clerk of the district, in the notice thereof, may desig* 
nate, for the choice of officers, and for the transaction of any other 
business, relating to schools in said district ; and shall also hold a 
special meeting whenever the same shall be duly called ; and the dis- 
trict committee may call a special meeting, whenever such committee 
may think necessary or proper, and shall call a special meeting, on 
the written request of five residents, therein qualified to vote ; which 
request shall state the object of calling the same. 

Sect. 76. District meetings shall be held at the district school- 
house ; if there be no suitable school-house, the committee shall de- 
termine the place of meeting ; if there be no committee, the clerk 
shall determine the same ; if there be no committee and no clerk, the 
selectmen of the town, to which such district belongs, shall determine 
the place of meeting, which shall> in all cases, be within the limits of 
the district 

Sect. 77. Notice of the time, place, and object, of every annual 
and special meeting of the district, shall be given, at least five days 
inclusive, previous to holding the same. The district committee, or, 
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if there be no such committee, the clerk, or, if there be no commit- 
tee and no clerk, the selectmen of the town, shall give notice of a dis- 
trict meeting, either by publishing the same in a newspaper printed in 
the district, or, by putting notice on the district school- house, or on 
the sign-post within the district, or in some other mode previously 
designated by the district ; but if there be no such newspaper, school- 
Louse, or sign-post, or other mode so designated, the selectmen of the 
town, to which said district belongs, shall determine how and where 
the notice shall be given. The person or persons, giving such notice, 
shall, on the day of giving the notice, leave a duplicate of the same 
with the clerk of the district, who shall preserve it on file.* 

Sect. 78. Every person, residing in the district, qualified to vote 
in town meeting, may vote in district meetings ; and every meeting 
may choose its own moderator, and may adjourn from time to time to 
meet at the same, or some other place. Every person, who shall vote 
illegally in any school district meeting, shall foifeit the sum of seven- 
teen dollars to the treasurer of the county where the offense is com- 
mitted ; and the attorneys for the state in the several counties, and 
grand jurors in the several towns, shall make presentment of every 
such offense. 

Sect. 79. The name, or number, and limits, of every school dis- 
trict shall be entered on the records of such district^ and on the records 
of the town, to which such district belongs. 

Sect. 80. Whenever the boundary lines of any district are not 
clearly settled and defined, the selectmen of the town, in which said 
district is situated, shall settle and defide the same ; and whenever 
said selectmen can not agree in settling and defining such boundary 
lines, the town, to which such district belongs, may appoint three in- 
different persons for that purpose, who shall have the same authority 
therein as is herein conferred upon said selectmen, and said boundary 
lines may, in either case, when necessary, be defined by an actual 
sorvey ; and when parts of such districts lie in two or more towns, 
the selectmen of the towns, in which any such part is situated, or, in 
case of disagreement, indifferent persons, appointed as aforesaid^ shall 
settle and define the boundary lines of such part 

Sect. 81. Every school district shall be a body corporate, and 
shall have power to sue and be sued, to purchase, receive, hold and 
convey, real or personal property for school purposes ; to build, pur- 
chase, hire, and repair school-houses, and to supply the same with fuel, 
furniture, and other appendages and accommodations; to establish 
schools of different grades ; to purchase maps, globes, blackboards, 
and other school apparatus ; to establish and maintain a school library; 
to employ one or more teadiers, and shall be holden to pay the wages 
of any such teacher or teachers, as are employed by the committee 
of such district in conformity to law ; to lay taxes for all the forego- 
ing purposes ; to borrow money for any purpose for which it may lay 

* Object of meeting, how expressed in wamine; meeting when opened; presump- 
tions in regard to record. Sontn School Dist. v. Biakely, 13 C. B., 827. 

What is a sufficient warning. Bartlett v, Kingsley, 16 C. B. 827. Various points 
in relation to school meetings. Same. 
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a tax, and to make all lawful agreements and regulations for estab- 
lishing and conducting schools, not inconsistent with the regulations 
of the town to which said district belongs.* 

Sect. 82. Each school district shall choose, by ballot, at the an- 
nual meeting, a committee of not more than three residents of the dis- 
trict, a clerk, who shall be sworn, and a treasurer and collector, who 
shall hold their respective offices until the next annual meeting, and 
until others are chosen and appointed ; and any person so chosen, 
who shall refuse or neglect to perform the duties of the office, shall 
pay five dollars to the treasurer of the district, for the use of said dis- 
trict ; but any new district may choose its officers at its first, or at any- 
subsequent meeting, called by the selectmen of the town, who shall 
hold their offices till the annual meeting of such school districtf 

Sect. 88. If any district, at the time for the annual meeting, 
shall fail, or neglect, to appoint, all, or any, of the officers required by 
this act, or if any vacancy shall occur by death, removal from the 
district, oj- otherwise, ihe school visitors of the town, to which such 
district Is^longs, shall make such appointment, and fill such vacancy, 
on receiving written notice thereof from any three members of the 
district, and shall lodge the name or names of such officers, so ap- 
pointed, with the district clerk. 

Sect. 84. The district committee shall give notice of all meet- 
ings of the district, in the manner prescribed ; shall, unless otherwise 
directed by the district, employ one or more qualified teachers ; shall 
provide suitable school-rooms, and furnish the same with fuel properly 
prepared ; shall visit the schools, by one or more of their number, 
twice at least during each season of schooling ; shall, when the schol- 
ars are not properly supplied with books, and their parents or guard- 
ians are too poor to furnish them, provide the same at the expense of 
the district ; shall suspend, during pleasure, or expel from school, 
during the current season, all pupils found guilty, on full hearing, of 
incorrigibly bad conduct, and shall give such information and assist- 
ance to the school visitors of the town as they may require, and per- 
form all other lawful acts, that may be necessary to carry into full 
efiect the powers and duties of school districts.^ 

Sect. 85. The clerk, treasurer, and collector, of each school dis- 
trict, shall exercise the same powers, and perform the same duties, 
in their respective districts, as the clerk, treasurer, and collector of 
towns do, in their respective towns. 

Sect. 86. The inhabitants of each district, in lawful meeting, 

* A school district may be sued, and property of its inhabitants may be taken to 
satisfy the judgment. McLoud v. Selby, 10 C. B. 890. 

As to the Itind of house a school district may build. See Sheldon v. Center School 
Distrtct, 26 C. B. 224. District can not change the site of its school-house without a 
two-thirds vote. Colt v. Roberto. 28 C. R. 380. 

School-houses may not be used for religious meetings. Scofield v. Eighth School 
District, 27 C. R. 499. 

t Taking the oath at any time before making the record, sufficient. Bartlett n, 
Kinsley, 16 C. R. 827. 

X The provision of this section, authorizing the committee to provide school-rooms, 
does not authorize a change of the site of the school-house without the requisite voto. 
Colt V, Roberts, 28 C. R. 830. 
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sball have power to require that the treasurer and collector shall 
respectively give bonds to the district, for the faithful discharge of 
the duties of their respective offices, which bonds shall be approved 
bj the district committee, before the treasurer or collector shall enter 
on the duties of his office. 

Sect. 87. The vote of two-thirds of any legal meeting shall be 
necessary to fix the site of a new school-house, or to change the site 
of an old one ; but if such two-thirds vote can not be obtained in 
favor of any site, the school visitors of the town, or the school visit- 
ors of the towns, in which such district is located, on application of 
the district, shall fix the site, and make return thereof to the clerk of 
the town in which such site shall be. 

Sect. 88. Whenever a school district, from inability or other 
cause, shall not support a school within the same, and the scholars 
belonging thereto shall attend the school of any other district, the 
town, where the enumeration of the children is made and returned, 
may receive the proportion of school moneyt , which are drawn on 
the children so enumerated, from the comptroller of publior accounts, 
and pay the same over to the district or districts where such children 
actually attend school ; and a certificate from the committee of the 
school district, where such children have attended school, that the 
money is so appropriated, shall be presented to the selectmen of the 
town to which such children belong, and shall be sufficient evidence 
that such money has been*appropriated according to law. 

Sect. 89. Any school district may take land, which has been 
fixed upon by it, as the site of a school-house for a common school, 
and which is necessary for that purpose, and for necessary outbuild- 
ings, and convenient accommodations for its schools, upon paying to 
the owner just compensation therefor. If the school district, wishing 
to take land for the purpose aforesaid, can not agree with the owner, 
upon the compensation to be paid him therefor, it may prefer its pe- 
tition to the superior court, to be held in the county in which the land 
lies, praying that such compensation may be ascertained and deter- 
mined by said court. The said petition shall be accompanied by a 
summons, signed by competent authority, notifying the owner of the 
land to be taken, to appear before the court to which the petition is 
returnable, and shall be served in the same manner as is provided by 
law for the service of other petitions ; and, upon said petition, said 
court shall appoint a committee of three judicious and disinterested 
men, who, after being sworn, and after giving reasonable notice to the 
parties, shall examine the land .proposed to be taken, and, if they ap- 
prove the site, shall ascertain its value, assess such sum in favor of 
the owner as will justly compensate him therefor, and, in case of non- 
approval of said site by said committee, they shall have power to ^x 
another site on land of the same owner, and proceed as aforesaid, and 
make report of their doings to said superior court ; and said court 
may reject the report of said committee, and set aside their doings, 
for any irregular or improper conduct in the performance of their 
duties. A 
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Sect. 90. If the report of said oommittee be rejected and tbeir 
doings set aside, the court aforesaid shall appoint another committee, 
who shall proceed in the same manner as the first committee are re* 
quired to proceed by the preceding section ; but if said report shall 
be accepted hj said court, such acceptance shall have the effect of a 
judgment, in favor of the owners of the land against the petitioners, 
for the amount of the assessments made hj the committee, and exe- 
cution may be issued therefor accordingly ; but said land shall not be 
used or inclosed by the school district, for any purpose whatever, 
until the amount of said judgment shall be paid to the party to whom 
it is due, or deposited for his use with the treasurer of the county. 

Sect. 91. The school district, preferring the petition aforesaid, 
shall pay the committee, for making said assessment, a reasonable 
compensation for ^heir services, which shall be taxed by the court to 
which their report is made. 

Sect. 92. Any school disti-ict wishing to take land, which has 
been fixed upon by it as- the site of a school house for a common 
school, and, being unable to agree with the owner of such land upon 
the compensation to be paid him therefor, may at any time when the 
superior court is not in session in the county in which such land is 
situated, prefer its petition to either judge of the superior court, pray- 
ing for the appointment of a committee, for the purposes specified in 
the eighty-ninth section of this act. Said petition shall be accompa- 
nied by a summons, signed by competent*' authority, notifying the 
owner of the land, proposed to be taken, to appear before the judge 
to whom such petition is brought, at a time and place specified in said 
summons, and shall be served in the same manner as is provided by 
law for the service of other petitions, at least twelve days before the 
time specified in said summons. 

Sect. 93. Any committee, so appointed, shall have all the powers 
and perform all the duties provided for committees appointed by the 
superior court, in accordance with the eighty-ninth section of this act, 
and shall make report of their doings to the next term of the supe- 
rior court, holden in the county wherein such district may be, upon 
which said superior court shall proceed, in all respects, as provided 
in said section. 

Sect. 94. The provisions of the five preceding sections shall be 
so extended and construed, as to authorize school districts to take 
land for necessary out-buildings, and convenient accommodations for 
such schools, where school-houses have been heretofore erected, as 
well as where they are to be erected, after the proceedings therein 
authorized have been had. 

Sect. 95. Whenever a district shall have voted to erect a new 
school-house, the same shall be built, according to a plan approved 
by the board of school visitors, and by the building committee of such 
district, but such oflSicers shall not have power to require such district 
to expend any larger sum therefor, than such district shall vote to 
appropriate. 
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Sect. 96. No district shall be entitled to receive any money from 
the school fand of the state, unless such district shall be supplied with 
a school-house, and out-buildings pertaining thereto, which shall be 
satisfactory to the board of school visitors. 

Sect. 97. The committee of any school district, formed from parts 
of two or more towns, shall, in their return of the names of the per- 
sons between four and sixteen years of age, to the school visitors of 
the towns to which such district belongs, specify the towns to which 
each person thus enumerated belongs, and shall, under oath, make re- 
turn to the school visitors in any other town, which may compose a 
part of such district, the names of those persons thus enumerated, 
w^hose legal residence shall be within the limits of said town, and who, 
^r school purposes, are to be considered as belonging to said district. 
Sect. 98. Any school district, in lawful meeting, may fix, or au- 
thorize its district committee to fix, a rate of tuition, to be paid by the 
persons attending school, or by their parents, guardians, or employers, 
towards the expenses of instruction, fuel, books, and other expenses, 
over and above the money received from the town or state appropria- 
tions; and the selectmen, and board of visitors, as a board, shall, on 
application of the district committee, exempt therefrom, all persons, 
whom they consider unable to pay the same ; and the selectmen shall 
draw an order on the treasurer of the town in which such district is 
located, in favor of such district, for the amount of such abatements. 

Sect. 99. The rate of tuition, fixed as aforesaid, shall not exceed 
six dollars per scholar, for each school year, or a proportionate sum 
for each term of schooling, or part of a year, except in districts where 
different grades of common schools are established, where the rate for 
the higher grades shall not exceed twelve dollars per scholar, for each 
school year. 

Sect. 100. Such rate of tuition may be fixed by a district at any 
time during the school year, or within three weeks afler the close 
thereof, and shall be assessed on ail the persons who may attend, or 
have attended, the school of such district during said year, or upon 
their parents, guardians, or employers; and for any person attending 
school during any part of a term, the whole tuition fee for said term 
shall be paid, except in case of absence from school on account of 
sickness, death, removal from the district, or other good reason, when 
the district committee may make a reasonable deduction from the sum 
to be paid to such person ; but in no case shall any deduction be made 
for any absence, except for a continuous absence of not less than four 
vreeks. 

Sect. 101. Whenever a rate of tuition has been fixed by any 
school district, in accordance with the provisions of this act, the rate 
bill or assessment of such tuition shall be made out and signed by the 
district committee, and may be delivered to the collector of the dis- 
trict, or, if there be no district collector, to either constable of the 
town; and said collector or constable shall have the same power in 
the collection of the same, as is possessed by collectors of- town taxes; 
and such constable shall be allowed the same fees for collecting as are 
allowed the collectors of town taxes. 
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Sect. 102. All applications made to the selectmen and board of 
Tisitors for the abatement of tuition bills assessed by any district, shall 
be made within twelve months from the close of the school term, for 
which such tuition bills are due. 

5. — SCHOOL VISITORS. 

Bionon. SionovB. 

108. Duties of school risiton. 105. Duties of acting Tiidton. 

101. Visitors may annul certificates of unquali^ 106. Gompensatioii of acting sehool vislton. 
fled teachers ; maj appoint acting Tisitors. 

Sect. 103. The board of visitors shall prescribe rules and regu- 
lations for the management, studies, books, classification, and disci- 
pline, of the schools in the town ; and shall themselves, or by a com- 
mittee by them appointed for that purpose, examine all candidates for 
teachers in the common schools of such town, and shall give to those 
persons, with whose moral character, and literary attainments, and 
ability to teach, they are satisfied, a certificate, setting forth the 
branches he or she is found capable of teaching ; but no certificate 
shall be given to any person not found qualified to teach reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and grammar, thoroughly, and the rudiments of geog- 
raphy and history ; shall visit all the common schools of said town, 
twice, at least, during each season for schooling, once within four 
weeks after the opening, and again, within four weeks preceding the 
close of the school, at which visit they shall examine the register of 
the teacher, and other matters touching the school-house, library, stud- 
ies, discipline, mode of teaching, and improvement of the school ; they 
shall make return of the number of persons over four and under six- 
teen years of age in said town to the comptroller,- and draw orders on 
the same for any portion of the public money due to said town, as 
heretofore prescribed ; and they shall draw all orders on the town 
treasurer or school fund treasurer for all moneys due the common 
schools of said town. 

Sect. 104. The board of visitors shall annul, by a major vote of 
the board, the certificates of such teachers as shall be found unquali- 
fied, or who will not conform to the rules and the regulations adopted 
by the visitors, and shall submit to the town, at its annual meeting, a 
written account of their own doings and of the condition of the sev- 
eral schools within their limits, for the year preceding ; and said board 
may appoint a committee of one or two persons to exercise all, or such 
part of the powers, and perform all, or such part of the duties of 
said visitors as may be prescribed in the vote making the appointment, 
and the rules and regulations of said board, which committee shall be 
called the acting school visitor or visitors. 

Sect. 105. The acting school visitor or visitors shall visit the 
schools included in his or their appointment, in company with one or 
more of the visitors, or of the district conlmittee, if such attendance 
can be obtained ; and such visits shall be made twice at least during 
each season of schooling, in conformity with the provisions of this act. 
He or they shall, unless otherwise directed by the visitors, spend at 
least half a day in each school visit; and shall make a full annual re- 
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port of the condition of said schools, and of all the important facts 
ccHiceming the same, to the secretary of the hoard of education, on or 
before the first day of October, annually, and shall answer in writing 
all inquiries that may be propounded to him or them on the subject of 
common schools, by said secretary. He or they shall also prepare an 
abstract of such report, to be read at the annual meeting of said town • 
Sect. 106. The acting school visitor or visitors of every town 
fihall receive, for the time actually employed in the performance of 
the duties prescribed in this act, the sum of one dollar and twenty -five 
cents each, per day, to be paid out of the treasury of the town in 
which the school-houses of the schools visited by him or them are sit- 
uated, if he or they shall have made his or their annual report in the 
manner prescribed in the preceding sections, and his or their account 
shall be approved by the visitors of the town, 

6. — DISTRICT COMMITTEES. 

Sscnoirs. Sicnovs. 

107. District committee to make report to lehool 108. If report not made, pabllo money to be 
TiBitors ; suljjeote of report. withheld. 

Sect. 107. The committee of every district shall, on or before the 
fifteenth day of September in each year, make a written report to the 
board of school visitors of the town, which shall state: 

1. The whole term for which a school or schools in such district 
shall have been kept by a qualified teacher or teachers during the year 
ending the thirty-first day of August, and how much of said term was 
winter school, and how much summer school. 

2. The amount of money received from the school fund of the state, 
town deposit fund, local funds, town tax, district tax, rate bills, and 
all contributions, whether in board, fuel, or otherwise, for the year 
ending the thirty-first day of August. • 

3. The whole number of children between the ages of four and 
sixteen years, the number of each sex in the summer school, and in 
the winter school, the average attendance both summer and winter of 
each sex, and the number of pupils attending school over sixteen years 
of age. 

4. The number of male, and of female teachers employed, and for 
how long a time each. 

5. The wages of male teachers per month, and of female teachers 
per week, inqluding board, when received as a part of the teacher's 
compensation. 

6. The amount expended during the year for school buildings, for 
apparatus and library, and for other school purposes. 

7. The different branches taught in the schools, the number of pu- 
pils in each branch, the number of public examinations, lectures, visits, 
and by whom, and such other information as may be required by the 
board of visitors, or by the secretary of the board of education. 

Sect. 108. No district shall be entitled to receive its share of the 
public money from the state treasury, unless the report, required by 
the next preceding section, shall have been made by the committee of 
the district. 

13 
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7.— TEACHERS. 

SienoRi. . Siimom. 

loo. ToaelWH mtut hav« €«rtf fleatot of ezanlii- 1 10. TesdiMB to k«ep ngfeter, 

AtioB and*approbfttlni from ■choet ilalton 111. When toscher not entitled to pay. 

befine oommonolng aeh«rt. 132. EnMntnatfon of tMdMn, how eonctoefiad* 

Sect. 109. No teacber stall be emplojed in any school, snpported 
hj an J portion of the public monej, tmtil be has received a certificate 
of examination and approbation, signed by a majority of the board of 
visitors, or by all the committee by them appointed, nor shall any 
teacher be entitled to draw any portion of his wages, so far as the 
same are paid oat of any public money appropriated by law to schools, 
unless he can produce such certificate, dated previous to the opening 
of his school; but no new certificate shall be necessary, when the 
teacher is continued in the same school more than one term, unless the 
visitors shall require it. 

Sect. 110. Every teacher, in any common district school, shaiQ 
enter in a book or a register, to be provided by the derk, at the ex- 
penBC of the district, the names of all the scholars attending school, 
their ages, the date when they commenced, the length of time thej 
continued, and their daily attendance, together with the day of the 
month on which such school was visited by the school visitors of the 
town, or committee by them appointed; which book or register shall 
be open at all times to the inspection of all persons interested, and 
shall be delivered over by the teacher, at the close of the term, to the 
district derk, together with a certified abstract, showing the whole 
number of pupils enrolled, the number of males and females, and the 
average daily attendance. The teacher, so far as practicable, shall 
furnish to the district committee such information, with regard to mat- 
ters appertaining t(T the school, as such committee shall require. 

Sect. 111. No teadier shall be entitled to any pay for his «erviceSy 
who shall have neglected to perform the duties enjoined by the next 
preceding section. 

Sect. 112. All examination of teachers under the one hundred 
. and third section of this act shall be conducted by a majority of the 
board of school visitors, or by all the committee by them appc»nted. 

8. — SCHOOL LIBBABIBS. 

BiovHnra. SionoKS. 

118. When payments may be made from stale 115. Visitors may make reinilationB tn dlstiiet 

traasnry for district llhrartes. tttararies. 

114. Selection of books to be approred by tkitoTS. 

Sect. 113. The treasurer of the state, upon the order of the sec- 
retary of the board of education, is hereby authorized and directed to 
pay over the sum of ten dollars, out of any moneys that may be in 
the public treasury, to every school district which shall raise by tax or 
subscription a like sum for the same purpose, to establish within such 
•district a school library, and to procure philosophical and chemioil 
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apparatus; and the Airther sum of five dollars annually, upon a like 
order, to the said districts, upon condition that they shall have raised 
a like sum for such year, for the purposes aforesaid. 

Sect. 114. The selection of books for such libraries shall be ap- 
proved by the board of visitors of each town. 

Sect. 115. The board of visitors of each town shall make proper ' 
rules and regulations for the management, use, and safe keeping, of 
such libraries* 



CHAPTER IV- 

OF STATE APPORTIONMENTS, TAXATION, AND EXPENSES. 

SBcnon* BionoHi. 

116. Xaeome of school fVmd, how distributed. 126* Vistton to certify in what districts sohooli 

117. Town tax and interest of town deposit bare not been lei^y kept. 

fand, how distributed. Least amomnt of 127. Secretary of bourd of education to deelds 
money to each district. when public money is fbrfeited. 

118. Excess of tax, how applied in districU ly- 128. School money mtoappUed forftitsd to the 
ing in two or mora towns. state. 

119. Schools to be kept at least six months, and 128. Penalty for flraudulent certificate, 
to be visited twice each season ; penalty. 18(S 181. District tax^ how IcTied. 

120. District committees to make annual return 182. How to proceed when property in two or 
of names of children, &c. more districts is not entered separately on 

131 When district clerk to make returns. grand list. 

122. When one of school risitors to make returns. 188. When real estate or polls haTe beat omitted 

128. Betuzns to be swank to ] form of return. fkom grand list. 

124. Tisitors to examine and correct returns, 184. When property has been sold or conreyed 

and transmit to comptroller. Vorm of cer- since last grand list was completed. 

tiflcate. 186. Duty of assessors in the preceding cases. 

126. Betoms to school visitors how lodged, and 136. School districts may appoint a oonstabls 

school money how drawn. Form of oertifl- collector. 

oate by school visitors. 

Sect. 116. The income of the school fund, after deducting all ex- 
penses attending its management, shall be divided bj the comptroller 
of public accounts, with the advice of the commissioner of the school 
fund, and distributed among the several towns, in proportion to the 
number of persons between four and sixteen years of age, as ascer- 
tained by the school visitors of such towns, in conformity with the 
provisions of this act 

Sect. 117. The whole amount of money raised by the towns of 
this stote, in accordance with the requirements of the fifty-seventh 
jBection of this act, and all the interest or income, arising from moneys 
known as the town deposit fund, shall annually, on or before the 
fourth day of March, be distributed to the seveial school districts, 
and parts of school districts, within the limits of each town, under 
the direction of the selectmen and school visitors ; but whenever the 
pol^c money, derived from the school fund, will not amount, accord- 
ing to the rale of distribution, to thirty-five dollars for a district in 
any one year, the selectmen and school visitors shall appropriate from 
said fun^ a sum sufficient to make the amount equal to thirty-five 
dicriUars* 
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Sect. 118. In the distribution of the town school tax to parts of 
districts, or to joint districts, formed from two or more towns, when- 
ever either of such towns shall raise by tax, for school purposes, a 
greater amount than that required by law, the excess over such re- 
quired amount shall be applied towards the rate or tuition bills, (if 
any are made,) of such children, attending common school in said 
joint district, as belong to the same, and reside in the town in which 
said tax was collected. 

Sect. 119. No school district shall be entitled to any portion of 
the public money, unless the school in said district has been kept by 
a teacher or teachers, duly qualified, for at least six months in the 
year, and visited twice during each season by its visitors, nor until 
the district committee shall certify that the public money, received 
by the district for the year previous, has been faithfully applied, and 
expended, in paying for the services of such teacher or teachers, and 
for no other purpose whatever. 

Sect. 120. The district committee shall annually, in the month 
of January, ascertain the name of every person over four and under 
sixteen years of age, who shall belong to such district on the first 
Monday of said month, and compose a part of the family of his pa- 
rents, guardians, or employers, together with the names of such pa- 
rents, guardians, or employee, and shall make return of the same to 
the school visitors of the town, to which such district belongs, on or 
before the twentieth day of January in each year ; but in such return, 
no persons shall be included, who are residing in such districts to at- 
tend a private school, or for other private purposes ; and such persons 
shall be enumerated in the district where their parents or guardians 
reside. 

Sect. 121. In case of the absence or inability of the district com- 
mittee to make the enumeration and return above required, the clerk 
of the district shall, do the same, in the manner, and within the tinae 
before prescribed. 

Sect. 122. Whenever the committee and clerk of any school dis- 
trict shall omit to return, to the school visitore of the town, the enu- 
meration of the children in their respective districts, within the time 
prescribed by law, one of the school visitors of such town shall make 
such enumeration, before the first day of February in each year, and 
return the same to said school visitors ; and for making such enu- 
meration, such visitor shall be entitled to receive five cents, for each 
child so enumerated, to be paid from the next dividend belonging to said 
district, which may thereafter be received from the town deposit fund. 

Sect. 123. The return, above required to be made to the school 
visitors, shall be subscribed by the person making the same, and 
sworn to before a magistrate, according to the following form ; 

I do hereby certify, that I have carefully enumerated, according to 
law, all persons between the ages of four and sixteen years, within 
the school district, and do find, that on the first Monday of 

January, A. D. there were residing within said district, and 

belonging thereto, the number of persons between the ages 

aforesaid. 

A.B, 
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On this day of A. D. personally appeared the 

above named A. B. and made oath ito the truth of the above return 
'by him subscribed, before me, 

C. D., Justice of the Peace, 

Sect. 124. The school visitors of the town shall examine and 
correct the returns made to them, so that no person shall be enumer- 
ated twice in different districts, or be improperly returned, and shall 
prepare and transmit to the comptroller of public accounts, on or be- 
fore the fifth day of February, annually, a certificate, in which the 
number of persons shall be inserted, at full length, which shall be 
sworn to according to the following form, to wit : 

We, the school visitors of the town of do certify, that from 

tbe returns made to us under oath, as by law provided, we find, that 
on the first Monday of January, A. D. there were residing with- 
in said town, and belonging thereto, the number of persons 
between the ages of four and sixteen years, and from the best in- 
formation we have obtained,- we verily believe that said number is 
correct. 

>• School Visitors. 

On this day of A. D. personally appeared the 

above named school visitors, and made oath to the truth of the above 
certificate by them subscribed, before me. 

C. D., Justice of the Peace. 

Sect. 125. The school visitors shall lodge the returns made to 
them with the treasurer of. the town. The comptroller of public ac- 
counts, on the application of the school visitors of any town, shall 
draw an order on the treasurer for the' amount, which such town may 
be entitled to, of all moneys appropriated by law, for the benefit, 
support, and encouragement of common schools, which may be in the 
treasury on the twenty-eighth day of February in each year ; but nd 
order shall be drawn in favor of any town, until the school visitors 
shall certify, in writing, under their hands, in the words following, to 
wit: 

" We, the school visitors of the town of do certify, that the 

schools in said town have been kept for at least six months in the 
year, ending the thirty-first day of August last, by teachers duly ex- 
amined and approved, and have been visited according to law ; and 
that the moneys drawn from the public treasury by said town for 
said year, appropriated to schooling, have been faithfully applied and 
expended in paying for the services of said teachers, and for no other 
purpose whatever. 

Dated at the day of A. D, 

y School Visitors. 

To the Comptroller of Public Accounts. 

Sect. 126. Whenever the school in any school district shall not 
be kept according to law, the school visitors of the town, to which such 
district belongs, shall, in their certificate or certificates to the comp- 
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trailer for tlie year following, state such fact, and also the nnmber of 
children enumerated in such district, and the comptroller, when ap- 
plication is made for the school moneys, payahle to such town for said 
year, shall deduct from the whole numher of children, enumerated in 
such town, the numher contained in such district, and shall draw an 
order for the henefit of the remaining districts of such town. 

Sect. 127. In all cases of forfeiture of public money, under the 
one hundred and nineteenth section of this act, application shall be 
made to the secretary of the board of education, who shall examine 
the facts of each case, and decide, according to its equity, on the 
right of the applicants to receive the money so forfeited ; and the 
same shall be paid, as if no forfeiture had occurred, on his certificate 
to the comptroller of public accounts, in approbation of such pay- 
ment. 

Sect. 128. If any money, appropriated to the use of schools, shall 
be applied by a town, or a school district, to any other purpose, the 
same shall be forfeited to the state, and the comptroller shall sue for 
such money in behalf of the state, to be applied to the use of schools. 

Sect. 129. If any school visitor or school visitors shall, at anj 
time, fraudulently make a false certificate, by which money shall be 
drawn from the treasury of this state, each person, so fraudulently 
makmg such certificate, shall forfeit the sum of sixty dollars to the 
state, to be recovered by action of debt on this statute, and the comp- 
troller shall bring a suit to recover the same. 

Sect. 130. Whenever a district shall impose a tax, the same shall 
be levied on all the real estate situated therein, and upon the polls, and 
other rateable estate, except real estate, situated without the limits of 
such district, of those persons who are residents therein, at the time 
of laying such tax ; and said real estate shall not be taxed by any 
school district except the one in which the same is situated; and said 
tf X shall be made out, and signed, by the district committee, from the 
assessment list, of the town or towns to which said district belongs, 
last completed, or next to be completed, as said district shall direct ; 
and no deduction or abatement shall be made on account of the in- 
debtedness of the owner of any estate so taxed, unless the debtor and 
creditor both reside in the same school district, where said real estate 
is taxed. 

Sect. 131. Such tax shall also be levied on the interest of all 
manufacturing and mechanical business, subject to taxation, which is 
located or carried on in said district, whether the owners reside there- 
in or not, except so far as the same may consist in real estate, situated 
out of the district ; and said interest so taxed shall not be taxed in 
any other school district. 

Sect. 132. Whenever real estate, situated in one district, is so 
assessed and entered in the grand list, in common with other estate, 
situiited out of said district, that there is no distinct and separate 
value, put by the assessors upon the part lying in said district, then 
said district, wishing to lay a tax as aforesaid, may call on one or 
more of the assessors, for the time being, of the town in which said 
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property is situated, to assess, and they sliall, on sneh application, 
«fisess the value of that part of said estate which lies in said district, 
mnd return the same to the clerk of said town ; and notice of such 
assessment, and of the meeting of the assessors and selectmen here- 
after mentioned, shall he given hy the district committee, in the same 
nv-ay as a notice for school meetings ; and at the end of fifteen days, "^ 
after said assessment has heen returned as aforesaid, said assessors 
and selectmen shall meet in such place, as said district committee 
shall designate in such notice, and shall have the same power, in rela- 
tion to such list, as the hoard of relief has, in relation to such list of 
towns ; and when such list shall he perfected hy said assessors and 
selectmen, the same shall be lodged with the town clerk, and said as« 
sessment shall be the rale of taxation for said estate, by said district, 
for the year ensuing, and said assessors shall be paid^ by said district, 
a reasonable compensation for their services. 

Sect. 133. Whenever a district wishes to lay a tax, and there is 
real estate situated in said district, which has been neglected to be 
put into the assessment list of the town ; or, where there are polls 
in said district, liablt to taxation, which have not been entered in said 
assessment list, such district may call on one or more of the assessors, 
for the time being, of the town in which such neglect has occurred, 
who shall Jissess the value of such real estate, make a list of said^ollsj 
and add such property and polls to the list of the district, wishing to 
lay said tax. 

Sect. 134. Whenever a district wishes to lay a tax, and lays the 
same on the town list last completed, and any real estate has been 
sold and conveyed, or in any way changed ownership, between the 
time when said list was completed, and the time of laying said tax, 
sach district may call out one or more of the assessors, for the time 
being, of the town in which such sale, conveyance, or change of prop- 
erty has ocoirred, who shall assess the value of said real estate, to 
the person owning the same, at the time of laying said tax, and de- 
duct the same from the list of the person, in whose name it stood on 
the assessment list of the towoi 

Sect. 135. The assessors, in performing the duties mentioned in 
the two preceding sections, shall proceed in the manner prescribed 
ibr assessing real estate, in the one hundred and thirty*second section 
* of this act. 

Sect. 136. The several school districts may appoint either of the 
constables of the town or towns, in which such school district may be 
situated, to be collector of the taxes of such school district, whether 
such constable belongs to said district or not, and the constable, ap- 
pointed such collector, on receiving any rate, tax, or assessment bill, 
from the committee of any such school district, shall forthwith collect 
the same, and pay the amount of such bill or bills into the treasury 
of such school district, and said constable shall be allowed such fees 
for collecting the same, as are allowed to collectors of town taxes. 
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TITLE XIIL 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF CHILDREN AND MINORS EMPLOYED IN LABOR. 

BlCTIONS. Smtioni. 

47. Children under fifteen years of age not to be 61. Constables and grand jurors to give bdbnn- 
employed in labor unless instmcted in school ation. 

three months each year. 52. Complaints, to whom to be made. 

48. Ce'tificata of teacher, evidenee. Duty of 66. Towns may make and enforce by-laws reepeet- 
school Tisitors. ing truants and Tagrant children. • 

49. Ten hours a legal day*s work. 57. Such children to be committed to suitabla 
60. Children under ten years not be employed institutions. 

In or about a ftetory. No minor under 58. Who may prosecote. 

eighteen yean of age to be employed more 69. Warranto, befbr^hom returnable. 

than twelTe hours a day. Penalty. 

Section 47. No child, under the age of fifteen years, shall be em- 
ployed to labor in any manufacturing establishment, or in any other 
business in this state, unless such child shall have attended some public 
or private day school, where instruction is given by a teacher qualified 
to instruct in orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, geog- 
raphy, or arithmetic, at least three months of the twelve, next pre- 
ceding any and every yeaT, in which such child shall be so employed ; 
and the owner, agent, or superintendent of any manufacturing estab- 
lishment, who shall employ any child in such establishment, contrary 
to the provisions of this section, shall forfeit, for each offense^ a penalty 
of twenty-five dollars, to the treasurer of the state. 

Section 48. A certificate, signed and sworn to by the instructor 
of the school, where any child may have attended, that such child has 
received the instruction aforesaid, shall be deemed suflBcient evidence 
of the fact; and the school visitors of the several towns, personally, 
or by a committee by them appointed, annually, and as often as they 
shall think proper, shall examine into the situation of the childrea 
employed in the several manufacturing establishments in their respect- 
ive towns, and ascertain whether the foregoing requirements are duly 
observed, and report all violations thereof to some informing officer, to 
the intent that prosecutions may be instituted therefor; and all inform- 
ing officers shall prosecute for all such violations. 

Section 49. Ten hours of labor, done and performed in any one 
day, by any one person, in any mechanical or manufacturing estab- 
lishment, shall be deemed to be a lawful day's work, unless otherwise 
agreed by the parties. 

Section 50. No proprietor of any manufacturing, or mechanical, 
establishment, or person carrying on business in any such establish- 
ment, as lessee^ or in any other manner, or person having charge of 
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any such establishment, shall employ, or suffer to be employed, in or 
about such establishment, any child under ten years of age; and no 
such person shall employ, or suffer to be employed, in any such estab- 
lishment, any minor under eighteen years of age, more than twelve 
liours in any one day, nor more than sixty-nine hours in any one week. 
Every person, who shall violate either provision of this section, shall 
pay a fine of twenty dollars to the treasury of the town in which such 
offense shall have been committed. 

Section 51. The several constables, and grand jurors, in their re- 
spective towns shall inquire afler, and make presentment of, all offenses 
against the provisions of the preceding sections. 

Section 52. All complaints for offenses, against any of the pro- 
visions of the fiftieth section of this chapter, may be heard and deter- 
mined by a justice of the peace, but the accused may appeal from the 
judgment of such justice of the peace, to the superior court next to be 
holden in the county, in which the offense is alleged to have been com- 
knitted. 

OF TRUANTS AND VAGRANT CHILDREN. 

Section 56. Each town shall make all needful provisions, and 
arrangements, concerning habitual truants, and also concerning children 
wandering about the streets, or public places, of any city, or town, hav- 
ing no lawful occupation, or business, nor attending school, and grow- 
ing up in ignorance, between the ages of seven and sixteen years ; 
and shall also make such by-laws, respecting such children, as shall be 
most conducive to their welfare, and the good order of such city or 
town ; and suitable penalties shall be annexed to such by-laws, not ex- 
ceeding twenty dollars for any one breach ; but said by-laws shall be 
approved by the* superior court sitting in any county in the state. 

Section 67. Any minor, convicted of being an habitual truant, or 
any child, convicted of wandering about iif the streets, or public places, 
of any city, or town, having no lawful business, nor attending school, 
and growing up in ignorance, between the ages of seven .and sixteen 
years, may, at the discretion of the justice or the court having juris- 
diction of the case, instead of the fine mentioned in the preceding 
section, be committed to any such institution of instruction, house of 
reformation, or suitable situation as may be provided for the purpose 
by such city or town, under the authority .of the preceding sections, 
for such time, not exceeding two years, as such justice or court may 
determine. i 

Section 58. The several cities and towns shall appoint, at the 
annual meetings of such towns, or annually, by the mayor and alder- 
men of such cities, three or more persons, who alone shall be author- 
ized to prosecute for violation of such by-laws. 

Section 59. Warrants, issued under the three preceding sections, 
shall be returnable to any justice of the peace, or judge of the police 
court of the town or city; and the justice, or judge, shall receive such 
compensation, as the city or town may determine. 
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Acting School Viaitors, see Visitors. page. 

Annual meetings of district when and where held, ... 162 
Apparatus for schools, how furnished, ----- 170-171 

Appeal of district from town action, - - - - - 160 

Assessments, town lists the lists for school districts, - . . 174 
Assessors on application to assess separately property lying in different 

districts, -------- 176 

BoardofEducatienofthe State, how constituted, - - - - 168 

powers and duties of - - - 168 

secretary of - - - - I68 

Boundary lines of districts, how altered, ----- 161 

howdefiaed, 168 

Clerk,, district, when and how appointed, ----- 164 

duties of, 164 

to be sworn, - - - - - - 164 

must provide school register, - - . - 170 

Children under fifteen to attend school at least three months each year, 176 

under ten years not to be employed in factories, - - 176—177 

truant or-vagrant, towns to make by laws respecting, - - 177 

Collectors,- district, when and how appointed, - - - - 164 

powers and duties of, - - 164 and 167 

when required to give bonds, - - 164-166 

constable of town may be appointed, - 176 

Committee, district, when and how apfwinted, - - - - 164 

powers and duties of, - - - - 164 

required to visit schools twice each term, - - ^ 164 

shall provide books for poor children at expense of district, 164 

may suspend or expel unruly pupils, - - - 164 

written report required of. - ^ - - - 169 

subjects for report of, - - ' - - - 169 

r>nalty for refusing to serve, - - - 104 
taken as school house site, how determined, - 166-166 

of school visitors. 169 and 172 

of Secretary of State Board of Education, - - 154 

Comptroller and Commissioner to divide income of school fund, - 171 

to draw orders on Treasurer for public money, - - 178 

in favor of certain organised districts, - 167 

to withhold public money when schools have not been legally 

• kept, - 178-174 

to sue, in behalf of State, for public money forfeited, - 174 

Consolidation of districts, how effected, 160 

Consolidated districts, property of how equalized, - - - 120 

town may appoint committee for, - - - 160 

Constables may be appointed collectors of district taxes, - - 176 

to make presentment of violations of law respecting minors, 176 

ConventioDS of teachers, held annually in each county, - - . 164 

• expenses of, how defrayed, - - - 164 

DiBtrict Clerk, see Clerk,— District Collector, see Collector,— District 

^ Committee, see Committee, — District Treasurer, see Treasurer. 

Districts aggrieved by action of town, may appeal to superior court, - 160 

annual meeting when and where held, - - - - 162 

may appoint % constable collector, . - - - 176 

boundary lines, how altered, - . . - 161 

how defined, - . - - - 168 

consolidation of, ------ - MO 

oorporato powers of, .-.-.-* 163 
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Districts, division or dissolution of, ..... lei 

enameration of childreu, ..... 172 

formed or dissolved, --.... lei 

limits of to be placed on district and town records, - - 163 

name or number to be recorded, .... 168 

. meetings of, annual, when and where to be held, - - .162 

officers then to be chosen, ... 162 

special, when to be called, - - - .162 

place of how determined, . . . 162 

notice of, five days required, - ... 162 

manner of giving, ... 162-163 

by whom to be called, - .... 162 

who may vote in, - .... 163 

penalty for illegal voting in, - . . - 163 

new, to contain at least 40 enumerated children, - - 161 

notice required of proposed removal of persons, or taxable 

property, to another district by change of boundarv, - 161 

officers of, who, when and where chosen, - .' . 164 

when to be appointed by school visitors, - - 164 

property of, how to be taxed, .... - 161 

lying in two or more towns, how taxed, - - 161 

not assessed in town list, how to be added, - 176 

consolidated, how equalized, - - . - 160 

divided, how distributed, - - - - 162 

real estate in, not entered separately in grand list, how assessed, 176 

to be set in list of persons owning it at time of laying 

district tax, .... 175 

receive at least 85 dollars, -.•--- 171 
receive public money, on what conditions, - - - 169, 172 

scholars in, where no school is kept, how provided for, - ' - 165 
Bite of school house to be fixed by two-thirds vote, or by the 

school visitors, - - 166 

may take land for, how, - - . 166 
{ 5^ Bite may be taken.by for out-buildings &c., where houses have been 

already erected, --_.-- 166 
site of school-house, compensation for, if district and owner of land 

cannot agree, to petition superior court, - - - 165 

or either judge, if court not in session, 166 

court to appoint committee, - - 166 

powers and duties of such committee, 166 
if report of committee rejected, court 

may appoint another, - - 166 
report when accepted to have effect of 

judgment against petitioners, - J66 

land not to be'used till judgment is paid, 166 

district to pay services of committee, 166 

tax, how levied, . - . - _ - - 174 

in two or more towns, how formed and dissolved, - - - 161 

, where to belong, - - - 161 

Enumeration of all persons between 4 and 16 years of age, - - - 172 

when and by whom to be made, - ... - 172 

to be made by clerk of district, - - • - - 172 

one of school visitors, - - 172 

returns of to be made upon oath, . - . . - 172 

form of return, -----.. 172-173 

returns of, school visitors to examine, correct, and transmit to 

comptroller, - ^ - - • - 178 
to be lodged with town treasurer, - - 178 
form of return to comptroller, - - ... 178 
in districts lying in two or more towns, . ^ - .167 
Expenses of teachers' conventions, how defrayed, - . . - 164 
Grand jurors to make presentment of violations of the law respecting em- 
ployment of children and minors, - - . - 167 
High schools, to be subject to management of school visitors, * - 158 
Libraries, treasurer authorized to pay for support of, -^ - . 170 
selection of books to be approved by visitors, * . • 171 
school visitors to make rules and regulations for, - • .171 
Meetings. See District. 
Minors under eighteen to be employed not more than twelve hours each day, 177 
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Kew districts, first meeting, time, place, and object to be designated by 

selectmen, ---.-.- jgg 
Notices, see District meetings. 
Officers of districts, to exercise same powers and duties as corresponding 

town officers, - - - - - 164 

penalty for refusing to serve, - - - 164 

Property, corporate, of consolidated districts, how owned, - - - 162 

of divided districts, how distributed, - - 162 

sold or conveyed since last grand list, how taxed, • - 176 

Public money to be withheld unless district committee^s report is made, 169 

when forfeited, secretary of board of education to decide, - 174 

when misapplied forfeited to the State, ... 174 

Beal estate. See Property. 

Becords of school societies to be kept with town records, - - 155 

Begbter, form of to be prescribed by State board, - - - - 173 

book for to be provided by clerk of district, - - - 170 

to contain what, ------- 170 

to be kept by teacher, ------ 170 

penalty against teacher for not keemng, - . - - 170 

Beports of district committee to be made to scnooi visitors, - - 169 

subjects of, - - - - - 169 

penalty if not made, - - - - 169 

to be made upon oath, . - - 172 

form of returit, _ - - 172-178 

of acting school visitors to be made to comptroller, - - 178 

Scholars, enumeration of, ------ - 178 

in districts where no school is kept, how provided for, - - 162 

Schools, towns to be provided for support of, - - - - 166 

business relating to, to be transacted in town meetings, - - - 156 

must be kept at least six months a year, ... x72 
School districts, see Districts. 

fund, income of how distributed, - - - . . 171 

houses, how to be built, - - - - - - 166 

may be allowed to be used for private schools, - - 162 

to be satisfactory to school visitors, . - - jgj 

penalty if they are not, - _ - . _ xgy 

site of to be fixed by two-thirds vote, - - 166 

in certain cases by school visitors, - 166 

libraries, see Libraries. 

societies, records of how preserved, ----- 155 

funds or indebtedness of, how divided, - . - 355 

under act of 1855 to become districts, - - - * 168 

to choose a board of education, - 166 

powers and duties of such board, - 166 

to have exclusive control of funds, buildings, 

&c., belonging to them, - - 166 

other may avail themselves of the same privileges, - - 166 

money of district not maintaining school to be oistributed to other 

districts, ------- 155 

forfeited when, 159, 169, 173-174 

visitors. See Visitors. 

Secretary of Board of Education, how appointed, - - - 158 

duties of, - - - - . 153 

to decide when public monev has been forfeited, - - 174 

to draw orders on treasurer Jbr school libraries, &c., - - 170 

Selectmen, to manage funds, - - - - - - 158 

to settle boundaries of districts, ----- 153 

to designate time, place, and object of first meeting in a new dis- 
trict, -------- 158 

Superior court, to detennine in certain cases compensation for school house 

site, --------165 

Taxation in districts lying in two or more towns, - - - 161, 172 

Taxes by towns for schools required, ------ 159 

forfeiture of public money if not laid, - - - 159 

Taxes in districts, how levied, ------ 174 

not to be levied in more than one district on same property, 174 

. on property lying in difl'erent districts, how assessed, - - 174—176 

or polls omitted from grand list, - . - 175 

sold or conveyed since last grand list, - - 176 
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TMiehen, how to be examined, ..*•.• 170 
muftt receive from school vlsiton eerti£eatea of examination and 

approval before opening schooli • • • « 170 

required to lieep a register^ . . • • • 170 

penalty for ne^eet to keep register, » • • • 170 

conventions, how held, -««••• 154 

expenses of, how defrayed. • • • • 154 

to certify on oath as to schooling of children empi.oyed in factories, 176 

Town deposit fund, income of, bow distributed, * - • - 171 

Towns to provide for support of schools, - • - - 156 

to hold local school funds, •••••. 156 

to elect school Visitors, «•.... 157 

school fund treasurer, when • • • • . 158 

powers of in respect to schools, • . . • 158 

shall transact school business at town meetings, . . • 158 

on what terms entitled to public money, « . • 159 

to raise money for schools by taxation, • • • . 159 

manner of distributing such money, • • . • 159 

penalty for not raising it, - • • • • - 159 

may form, alter, and dissolve districts, • • • lei 

may take land for school house sites, • • • • 159 

may authoriae orders on town treasurer when, - • 159 

may consolidate districts into one. ..... 159 

may appoint committee for- consolidated dbtricts, - - 159 

may appoint committee for high school, .... 159 

tax, amount reguired to be raised, .... 159 

raised, how to be distributed, .... 171 

to make and enforce by-laws respecting truant and vagrant chil- 
dren, ----.--• 177 

to appoint officers to enforce such by-laws, - - - 177 

Treasurer, of state, when to pay money for district libraries, - - 170 

district, when and how appointed, .... les 

duties of, 164 

when required to give bonds, ... 164—166 

TruantSitownff to make by-laws respecting, - - - . . 177 

Tuition, rate of limited to six dollars a year, .... 167 

to twelve dolhtrs for high schools, .^ • . 167 

how determined, - - - - - - 167 

exemption from how obtained, • . . . . 167-168 

bills, now made out and collected, .... i67 

tTnion districts under act of 1841 to be managed according to provisions of 

that act, --.---. 16a 

vagrant children, towns to make by-laws respecting, - 177 

Visitors, when and how appointed, - - .- - - • 157 

vacancies in board of, how filled, - ' • • - 157 

term of office, ....... 157 

authority of restricted in certain cases, ... 157 

authorized to draw orders on town treasurer when, * «> 159 

duties of -..-.... 168 

to visit and regulate high schools, ..... 158 

may delegate part of their duties to a committee of their own 

number, -•-.... I68 

acting, their duties and compensation, ... 168-169 

may annul certificate of unquaH6ed teachers, V . . 168 
to certify to comptroller that schools have been kept according to 

^ law, 178 

form of such certificate, ..... 173 
to certify in what districts schools have not been kept according 

to law, 178 

penaltyj for fraudulent certificate, - . - . 174 

to appomt district officers, when - • • . . i6i 

to enumerate children, when - - . . . 172 

to ascertain situation of children employed in manufactories, • 176 

report violations of the law respecting such children, - • 176 
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EXTIIA.OTS 

FfiOM THE BEFOBTS OF SCHOOL VISITOBS. 



In accordance with tho established usage, the following ex- 
tracts are made from the returns of school visitors addressed 
to the Superintendent of Schools. An examination of these 
papers will enable the friends of education to understand the . 
sentiments which prevail in different places respecting the 
condition of the common schools. 

AsHFOBD. — Rev. Thomas Dutton, Acting Visitor. 

Improvement and Prpgrets. — ^I have noticed the past jear a decided 
improvement in the stjlo and standard of teaching among us. The 
teachers have shown a decided zeal in their business above what I 
have noticed in former years. They ay not content with a mere per* 
functory discharge of their duties, but exert themselves by approved 
methods and by devices of their own to give zeal, and life, and pleas- 
ure to their pupils in the prosecution of their studies. I regret to say 
that a majority of our districts are unwilling to tax themselves to con- 
tinue their scho(^ beyond the six months required by law. It shows 
a low and miserable estimate of the value of education to their chil- 
dren. 

Avon. — Rev. 0. L. Woodford, Acting School Visitor. 

New and Convenient District School-house, — A new district, called 
the ** Seventh District of Avon/' was constituted by the last Legisla- 
ture, greatly accommodating portions of three districts out of which 
it was composed, which were all very inconveniently situated as to 
school privileges. The district is fully organized, and a new and 
handsome school-house, on the exact plan of that in Westerly, Rhode 
Island, designed by Mr. Teflt, of Providence, as represented in Bar- 
nard's School Architecture, is in full process of erection, and a school 
will probably be opened in it as early as December next. The entries 
are to be supplied each with iron sinks, wash-basin, and towels, also 
with umbrella-stands and wardrobe hooks. There will be also a 
shelved enclosure back of the teacher's desk. The school-room will 
be fifteen feet high in the centre, and well ventilated. This, I think| 
is very well for a small district numbering only twenty-five scholars. 
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Barkhamsted. — A. S. Hart and J. Pettibone, School Visitors. 

District Committees Delinquent. — The returns from some districts 
were quite imperfect, several were behind time, and from one district 
no report has been received. Blanks sent to committees in January 
or February are very apt to be lost or mislaid before the following 
September. 

Drawbacks, — ^One of the greatest drawbacks on the schools of this 
town b the irregularity of attendance. The matter is believed to be 
made worse than it otherwise would be by the unjust and illegal system 
of laying tax upon attendance, which still prevails in this town. 

Berlin. — Rev. A. C. Washburn, Acting Visitor. 

Singing in Schools. — In most of the schools singing is daily prac- 
ticed. The happy influence of this exercise can hardly be over-esti- 
mated, and we fondly hope it will soon be introduced into all the 
schools in town. 

Neglect of Parents to Visit Schools. — From an examination of all 
the registers it appears that parental visitation of schools is almost 
wholly neglected. If parents and guardians felt interest enough in. 
the school to visit it at least once during each session, it is confidently- 
believed that the difference between the number of scholars in town 
and the average attendance would be very much diminished. Irregu- 
larity in attendance at school not only causes irreparable loss to the 
delinquents, but hinders the progress of others, and tends to embarrass 
and discourage teachers. 

Ldhraries and Apparatus — Some of our schools have valuable 
libraries, and a respectable apparatus for illustrating the different 
branches of science. But most of them sustain great loss for want of 
of a good library and a necessary apparatus. 

General Exhibition of the Schools. — ^There was a second general 
exhibition of the schools during the winter, and a unanimous desire 
expressed that there should be another the ensuing winter. These 
exhibitions have happily awakened in most of the schools effort for 
excellence, and it is believed that a fund established and judiciously 
managed for the encouragement of excellence would be a profitable 
and remunerating expenditure. To encourage the establishment of 
such a fund a gentleman has pledged $100, on condition that the town 
or the friends of education give a similar sum, and as much more as 
they please. 

Insufficient Pay of School Visitors. — The pay of the Acting Visitor, 
with horse and carriage, is about half of what is paid to a ^mmon 
Irish laborer. Is not this specially Gonnecticutish? 

Bethany. — H. S. Atwater, Acting Visitor. 

A New and Convenient School-hotise. — The new district of Beacon 
Falls has entered on its career in a spirit which is an earnest of future 
excellence. At the cost of $3,100 an ample school-house has been 
erected, with two instruction rooms, black-boards conveniently arranged ; 
a beautiful set of outline maps has been procured, and no doubt this 
flourishing district will soon complete its fixtures by adding a good 
library and a geographical and mathematical apparatus. 
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SmaUness of Teachers* Salaries. — ^It is difficult to elevate our schools 
to the rank they should attain in districts where the children are few 
and the parents are not wealthy. And even wealthier districts are 
of^en unwilling to pay such wages as every well-qualified teacher ought 
to receive. The ignorant laborer who can neither read nor write often 
receives more per diem than the man who has expended hundreds of 
dollars to qualify him to instruct this laborer's diildren. The same 
disparity of wages applies to female teachers. Hence many of our 
schools can hardly hope to advance till, parents value the education of 
their children more than money. 

Bridgeport. — Dr. H. L. W. Burritt, Acting School Visitor. 

Before the war I had been Acting Visitor here for fifteen years* 
Xhe schools are generally in good condition, though they have not pro- 
gressed much during the last three years. The improvement in the 
corps of teachers is not marked, and there does not appear to be as 
much energy and interest called out in their pursuit as formerly. I 
wish we had more ** Normal" scholars among them. 

District GommiUees are elected who are entirely incompetent, as a 
reward too often for political services. Men of ability neglect any in- 
terest in the schools. 

The buildings for school purposes have, however, gone on improving 
every year until we have but one school building of the old regime in 
the town. 

BuRLmOTUK. — Rev. H. B. Smith, Acting School Visitor. 

Indifference of Parents to Public Schools. Some parents are not 
so much interested in the education of their children as they are in 
the*]growth of their ccUde. In one town in this State there was a far- 
mer who had four children in the schoolhouse, and four colts in his 
pasture. He went twice every week to watch the growth and see to 
the welfare of his colts, but never visited the school to see how his 
children were educated, though he had to go by the school house 
every time he went to his pasture. 

Canterbury. — Rev. C. P. Grosvenor, Acting School Visitor. 

" Ldne Upon LineP *' Line upon line, line upon line, precept upon 
precept, precept upon precept, here a little and there a Httle," is the 
programme of progress on this subject, the course that must be pur- 
sued, until the requisites of a good school shall be thoroughly under- 
stood and universally adopted. So thai the first question in regard to 
a teacher will not be, " What is his price ?" but " What are his qualifi- 
cations ?" and if he has not had experience, or has not been trained 
for his work, he cannot be employed. So that parents will not send 
their children to an inconvenient, pent-up, unventilated school-room 
because it is as good as themselves had when they were young, and 
it will cost money to provide a new one, any sooner than a farmer 
will keep his choice stock out of doors in winter, and feed them from 
the stack, because such was the custom of his fathers, and it will cost 
money to build a bam. So that each child shall be fully equipped 
14 
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with books, and our schools no longer be miniature Babels by reason 
of the variety of books in a single study. So thcU^ all things pertaining 
to the subject having been fully scrutinized, the system wiU be rounded 
out to its full symmetrical proportions. Our aim is perfection. 
Teachers adapted to and prepared for their work, and furnished with 
a home — not compelled to obtain, (we might almost say to beg) their 
bread from house to house. Rooms of sufficient size, and well ven- 
tilated, with comfortable seats and desks, properly arranged, with 
blackboards, globes, maps, and all needed apparatus — aU that can 
add to their convenience, comfort, attractiveness, and usefulness. 

Cooperation of Parents^ such as shall secure a full supply of books, 
constant and punctual attendance, and an enduring, lively interest in 
the school. 

We rejoice in every evidence of progress, and anticipate the day 
when our ideal shall become a reality. 

Colchester. — David S. Bigelow, Acting School Visitor. 

Evil of Changing Teachers, The practice of changing teachers 
where they have discharged their duties faithfully and given satisfac- 
tion, retards greatly the progress of our schools and should be discon- 
tinued. We think it would be for the interest of all concerned if well- 
qualified 'teachers should be retained in the same school during the 
year, or for successive years. Ordinarily, the longer a good teacher 
can be continued in the same school, the better for the school. 

COLEBBOOK. — J. Marcus Grant, School Visitor. 

Want of General Interest in Schools. A great difficulty in this 
town is the want of interest in the schools on the part of a large por- 
tion of the inhabitants. They, perhaps, have no children to send to 
the school, and simply wish the school well. In many districts tffose 
whose children attend school make it their object to have the public 
money pay the teacher at least. I do not see any way to overcome 
this difficulty, except to compel each district to raise a property tax. 

CoENWALL. — ^A. B. Palmer, Clerk of Board of Education. 

To make the schools in a town what they should be, the following 
conditions are requisite : 

1st. The continued services of successful teachers, 

2d. Good, well-arranged school buildings. 

dd. The interest and cooperation of parents and guardians. 

4th. Uniformity of textrbooks, together with maps and apparatus to 
aid the work of explanation and instruction. 

It has been the work of the writer during the last fifteen years to 
secure a compliance with the above conditions in this town. We have 
failed most in the first and more important condition ; have done weU 
in the second and third, and are likely to secure the fourth in good 
time, if we ^ faint not." 

CovENTBT. — Rev. William J. Jennings, Chairman of Board of 
Visitors. 

Whispering and Confusion Avoided. The success and worth of 
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tke schools, as a whole, have been above the average. Some of them 
have been very excellent. It has been clearly evinced by more than 
one school that whispering and all kinds of confusion can be banished 
from the school-room, and that this can be effected without Harshness 
or severity on the part of the teacher — the children cheerfally uniting 
with the teacher in producing the result. In consequence, the daily 
routine of school duties has moved along easily and pleasantly for 
both teacher and scholars, and the efficiency of the school has been 
greatly promoted. 

Fenude Teachers Largdy Employed, The tendency is toward the 
employment of female teachers, even in winter, and this is well, pro- 
vided care be taken by committees to obtain those who are weH 
quali£ed for the position. 

IrregvlaT Attendance, One of the greatest obstacles to the success 
of our schools is the irregularity of attendance. The average attend- 
ance is but a trifle more than two-thirds of the whole. This surely 
ought not so to be. 

Cromwell. — ^W. A. Stickney, School Visitor. 

Tax to Make the Schools Free. At the annual town meeting, held 
October 2d, 1865, there was voted a special tax of one mill on the dollar, 
to raise a sum estimated to be equal to the amount which would other- 
wise be assessed on the scholars, and thereby to make our schools free. 

Dabien. — Rev. J. E. Barnes, Acting School Visitor. 

'^ Experienced^ and ^Inexperienced* Teachers. The school in 
district No. — was kept during the winter by a male teacher of 
several years experience, but of no great efficiency, who had taught 
the same school for several years previously. I think • he was 
quite neglectful of his classes in Geography and other studies, ex- 
cept, perhaps. Mental Arithmetic, in which I noticed some manifest 
interest. Neglect, however, may be too strong a word, but there was 
certainly a lack of efficient teaching. The young lady who taught 
during the summer term was much better qualified for the teacher's 
work, and though the attendance of scholars was much smaller than 
during the winter term, there was a marked improvement in their 
recitations. As a general rule, I find the female teachers more suc- 
cessful, both in instruction and discipline, than the male. This is 
probably owing to the fact that the compensation ordinarily paid 
by our school districts is not sufficient to attract the best order of male 
talent. 

Fitches Home for Soldiers* This is a new district, established at 
the last session of the Legislature of the State. The Home is now 
organized efficiently as an orphan asylum for the children of soldiers 
who have died in the nationsd service, from the senatorial district em- 
bracing the towns of Greenwich, Stamford, New Canaan, Darien, 
Norwalk, and Wilton. The school has begun its fall term, with a 
teacher duly approved by the Examiner of the Board of School 
Visitors. It numbers 21 boys and 11 girls. 

A Way to Improve our Pahlic Schools. Our schools are not what 
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thej oagbt to be. Tbey are too cheap to be thoroughly taught and 
governed. In my opinion it would be well if the appointment and 
continuance of teachers, and the general management of the schools 
could be taken from the districts and entrusted to a competent board 
of salaried officers appointed for each countg by the Legislature. 
The democraiie polity in school affairs becomes too often, prdctiealfyf 
the oHgarchg of ignorance and prejudice. 

Derby. — Eev. Nathan H. Chamberlain, Acting School "Visitor. 

Suggestion as to the mode of employing teaehers. In my judgment 
the teachers should be hired by the School Visitors, and not by dis- 
trict committees. Now the teachers serve two masters, which is un- 
scripturaL 

East Haddam. — Rev. S. W. Bobbins, Acting School Visitor. 

Advantage of retaining good teachers. Many of the teachers, and 
some of the very best we have, have been engaged in the same voca- 
tion for several years in this town. In some instances it is evident 
that the districts are receiving very great advantage from the continued 
services of these teachers in their respective schools. 

Disadvantage of untrained teachers. This cannot be said, however, 
in^ respect to all our teachers. One of the principal drawbacks, so 
far as teachers are concerned, is in the fact that many of them have 
commenced their vocation without any adequate training in the art of 
teaching. They can teach, but they have not been trained to teach 
thoroughly. They have sufficient understanding of the several studies 
to pass respectable examinations, but their teaching becomes too much 
a matter of routine, it does not sufficiently bring to the intelligent 
comprehension of the scholars the principles which they ought to un- 
derstand. The result is, that while in many cases the teachers improve 
by experience, yet in respect to thoroughness of instruction, and apt- 
ness in devising general and miscellaneous exercises for the improve- 
ment and interest of the schools, much would be gained had the 
teachers themselves first the advantage of apt and judicious instructors 
in their own profession. 

Reason why so few learn to teach. But it is to be borne in mind 
that these acquisitions on the part of teachers can not be gained with- 
out an outlay of much time and money ; and, when the outlay has 
been made, and the desired fitness secured, the remuneration which 
the teachers receive, in the great majority of our schools, will not 
allow us to retain them, for they can do better somewhere else. A. 
teacher who has made teaching his profession, and has devoted suffi.- 
cient time to gain suitable qualifications, naturally looks for employ- 
ment less irregular and more reniimerative than that which is furnished 
by most of our country district schools. But these schools need the 
services of precisely such teachers. The difficulty therefore which 
is found in the imperfect qualifications of teachers is one which it is 
not in the power of school visitors, nor even of district committees, 
wholly to remedy. If we insist upon having none but thoroughly 
qualified teachers, as things now are many of our schools must go 
without teachers, at least for a time. Still much more might be done 
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than is done to secure good qnalifications in teachers. We should 
doabUess foe more exacting in what we require of teachers who pur- 
sae the vocation of teaching for a term of years. • • • The 
time which oar teachers spend in their first years of teaching would 
be more profitably employed in attending school, if they could com- 
mand the necessary means to do so, and the result would foe a decided 
improvement in the value of their subsequent services as teachers. 
Two of the schools in this town are graded. In the grammar depart* 
ment of these schools we need teachers who could respectably peiform 
the duties in any city high school. But the remuneration given does 
not enable us to secure permanently such a teacher. The committees 
therefore obtain such teachers as they can from time to time, and the 
schools suffer as a consequence. 

Respecting parentai interest. In respect to the interest of parents 
in the schools, there remains about the usual story to be told. 
In this particular much might be said in praise of some districts, and 
in dispraise of others. It is much to be regretted that parents and 
others will not do all that they can in every district to promote the wel- 
fare of the schools ; especially as there are drawbacks enough which 
we can not remedy without quietly consenting to those which we can 
remedy. There is an important sense in which every good teacher 
deserves and may claim not to be interfered with. And yet every 
teacher needs to feel that he is prosecuting the work under the eye of 
the district, that if he is laborious and faithful his work is known and 
appreciated. A selfish and indolent teacher, who thinks more of his 
wages than of his work, will like nothing better than one of our 
schools which is scarcely visited by a parent from the beginning to the 
end of the term. He is well satisfied to have the school and the 
school-room to himself. But one who is conscientiously and earnestly 
striving day by day to overcome difficulties and to secure the advance- 
ment of his scholars, next to his own assurance of this advancement, 
will be encouraged by nothing more than by the intelligent apprecia- 
tion of his efforts on the part of the district which he serves. 

Ellington. — Sylvester Morris, Acting School Visitor. 

Teachers retained; good progress. Within the past two years our 
schools have made fine progress. We have some of the best teachers 
in the county. Three teachers have been retained in the same dis- 
trict for two years in succession, and two of these are to begin their 
third year the coming winter. As might be expected, their schools 
are the best in the town. The parents are giving more attention to 
the schools, and paying better wages to the teachers. Those districts 
having indifferent school-houses are agitating the subject of rebuild- 
ing or repairing them. I find this has to be done by the younger 
portion of the parents, by whom also the business of the districts is 
chiefly transacted. Our scholars are more advanced now at the age 
of twelve than they were a few years ago at the age of sixteen. I 
attribute this, in part, to the superior manner of teaching, and I think 
the teachers are greatly benefited by the Normal School and by the 
Teachers' conventions held from year to year. We encourage our 
teachers to attend, if possible, and we find it is not lost to their pupils. 
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Enfield. — Bev. C. A. 6. Brigbam, School Visitor. 

The popular views of education are too rigidly economical. The 
question of expenditure for schools generally is, not how much money- 
may be profitably used, but rather how little will suffice to keep the 
schools in operation during the time required by law. The progress 
of the work of elevating the character of common schools has always 
been found to be slow. 

TVuant and vagroTii children. At the last session of the Legislature 
a law was enacted concerning truant children, vagrants and absentees 
from school, requiring, however, some action on the part of towns to 
render it operative. 

The town of Enfield has adopted the following by-laws on this 
subject. 

Whereas, an act was passed by the General Assembly of the State 
of Connecticut, entitled "An Act concerning Truant Children, Va- 
grants and Absentees from School," approved July 11th, 1865 ; and 

Whereas, the town of Enfield is desirous of 'availing itself of the 
provisions of said act. 

Therefore, be it enacted by the town of Enfield at a meeting 
legally warned ior the purpose : 

Section 1. Any minor convicted of any offense, described in 
Chapter LI, Sec. 2, of acts of the Legislature, May Session 1865, or 
either of them, shall be punished by fine not exceeding twenty dollars 
or by confinement in any institution of instruction, house of reforma- 
tion or suitable situation which shall be provided for the purpose, for 
such time, not exceeding two years, as the justice or court having 
jurisdiction in the case shall determine. 

Sec. 2. The Selectmen of the town shall provide a suitable lock- 
up, or institution of instruction, or house of reformation,* or some other 
suitable place in the poor-house belonging to the town, or in some 
other place in the town aforesaid, which shall be assigned and used 
for the confinement of persons convicted and sentenced to confinement 
under said act. 

Sec. 3. Three truant officers shall be annually chosen by nomina- 
tion, in the town of Enfield, at its regular meeting on the first Monday 
of October, to serve for one year, whose duty it shall be to make com- 
plaints of all persons who have violated any provisions of the act 
aforesaid or either of them. . 

Sec. 4. Warrants issued in accordance with these by-laws and the 
statute act aforesaid shall be returnable before any justice of the 
peace, and the justice shall receive such compensation as the statutes 
of the State allow in the case of a justice trial of criminal cases. 
The compensation of other oflScers employed in the case shall be the 
same as the Statute law allows in criminal prosecutions before justices 
of the peace. 

Sec. 5. The Selectmen of the town, upon an exhibit of what 
they have done, shall ^^ the amount of compensation of said truant 
officers for their services, as they shall think just, and the same shall 
be paid from the treasury of the town. 
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Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the Board of Education, District 
Committees, and the teachers of public schools in said to?m3 to report 
the name of every person or persons yiolating any or either of the 
provisions of said act to the truant officers of the town that they may 
be complained of therefor. 

Common School Association of Enfield. The Board of Education 
have formed an organization, called the Common School Association 
of Enfield, composed of the Board of Education, the acting teachers 
of the town, and such other persons interested in the cause of educa- 
tion as the association may invite. *This association holds its regular 
meetings, at 2 o'clock on the first and third Saturdays of each month* 
The objects of this organization are the awaking of a greater interest 
in the cause of education throughout the town, the mutual improve- 
ment of teachers, and the elevation of the character of common school 
instruction. Recitations, discussions, and the interchange of views 
and experiences in their common labor of teaching will occupy the 
time of meeting. The schools of the town are so scattered that teach- 
ers have little opportunity of becoming personally acquainted with 
each other and the mode pursued by each. No one but a teacher can 
sympathize with a teacher in his or her peculiar trials. By associa- 
ting, those who have had experience in teaching will be able, to assist 
the more inexperienced, and each will become interested in the other 
and in his or her labor, and each as a teacher will be better able to 
devise means for the improvement of the school which he or she has 
in charge. 

High Schools, In the last report of the State Superintendent of 
Common Schools, a large space is given to the discussion of the sub- 
ject of Town High Schools. From the reports and statistics of the 
several towns he has shown that there is a want increasingly felt 
for instruction in the higher branches. In this respect, however, 
Connecticut is behind Massachusetts. The law of Massachusetts re- 
quires that a town of 600 families, or 2500 population, should support 
a High School taught " by a master who is competent to give instruc- 
tion in general history, book-keeping, surveying, geometry, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, botany, the civil polity of the commonwealth 
and the United States, and the Latin language." In larger towns a 
still higher qualification is required of high school teachers, "in every 
town containing four thousand inhabitants ; in addition to these bran- 
ches, the master shall be competent to give instruction in the Greek 
and French languages, astronomy, geology, rhetoric, logic, intellectual 
and moral science, and political economy." The Greek and Latin 
languages are taught in the public schools of more than one hundred 
towns of Massachusetts. 

The time is fast approaching when the public sentiment of eveiy 
town of sufficient number to maintain such schools, will demand their 
establishment. The importance of them is well understood by every 
well-informed and earnest friend of the cause of education. All ob- 
jections raised against them have their foundation in narrow views of 
education, selfishness, and a mistaken economy. 
The tovfn has adopted the following resolution : 
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Aesolredy that the Selectmen appoint a committee of five, to con- 
sider the expediency of establishing one or more town high schools, 
who shall report at a future regular or special meeting to be called at 
the suggestion of said committee. 

Education is a cause in which all, of every political name, may 
unite. It is pleasant to have some matters of a general and public 
interest, upon the consideration of .which we may enter, without bein^ 
hampered by our political creed and record. Education is the child 
of all parties. The school-house is a fitting symbol of the character 
of the American people. None |)ut an educated people will ap- 
preciate nationality. As respects the welfare of the country, we have 
more to hope from common schools than from armies and navies. 
In a time of peace, and as a preparation for those evil days which 
sometimes come upon republics, we can not too liberally devise for the 
education of the masses. He is not a philanthropist or a patriot who 
does not put his hand to the work of advancing the cause of common 
school education. We may reproach ourselves that we have done no 
more in its behalf, and that a better public sentiment in favor of pro- 
viding greater facilities for higher English and classical education, 
does not exist. It is pojssible, with comparatively little expenditure, 
to give our children, at home, a far better education than those who 
go abroad and spend the most money, are receiving before entering 
college. It is not a renumerative but a thankless undertaking to en- 
deavor to elevate the character of common schooh. Material wealth 
is held in so much higher estimation than mental culture, that the 
cause of education makes slow progress. Education is costly, but it 
is worth all it costs. What are not the privileges of the common school 
system, with all its defects, worth to the State ? " It is," says one, " true 
economy for the State and for a town to set up and maintain good 
schools as cheaply as they can be had, yet at any necessary cost, so 
only that they be good.'* 

Glastenbury. — Henry Higgins and William Taylor, School 
Visitors. 

TVie Common Schooh do not meet or satisfy the wants oj the people* 
-—It is the opinion of your committee that our common schools gener- 
ally do not meet the wants of the people. What we most need is 
faithful and competent teachers, and such can not be secured without 
increasing the salaries usually paid. When we consider how few are 
the years that our children can attend school, how important does it 
appear that their privileges should be of the highest order. No dis- 
trict, however small in numbers and resources, can afibrd to have a 
poorly taught school, even if it is cheap. 
From W. H. H. Miller, School Visitor. 

benefit of continuing the same Teacher, — In schools where the 
teacher was continued more than one term a greater advance was no- 
ticed. 

Groton. — ^£rastus Denison, Acting School Visitor. 
Opinions of a Veteran. — After twenty-two years as Acting Visitor 
of common schools, the following are among the observations and 
statements which I place upon this closing record: • 
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1. I think so far as spelling and reading are concerned there were 
more that excelled in these branches in 1819, in proportion to their 
numbers. One cause of this is that so many other studies are followed ; 
and the shortness* of the time that is left for reading and spelling has 
greatly diminished the necessary interest. ^ 

2. Where proprietors have interfered with the government and or- 
der of the school there has been great progress in the wrong direction. 

3. A studied penuriousness on the part of districts has been very 
sure to obtain incompetent teachers, and in some instances the school- 
houses had better been closed ; whereas in cases of liberal compensa- 
tion there have been, with few exceptions, worthy teachers employed, 
and in connection with parental co-operation great benefit has resulted 
to the children. 

4. Those districts which have been liberal in providing ample school- 
room are now reaping a benefit in the manners, moral, and other 
branches of a good education. 

5. It is a matter of increasing astonishment to me that we have 
next to no books in our common schools for reading or special study 
that treat of the special business of life, such as agriculture, the me- 
chanic arts, merchandising, the sailor's department, and others ; so that 
the boy or girl on leaving school will be ready to decide upon their 
future employment, and better prepared to enter upon it The State 
Board will not, I trust, be ofiended at this suggestion, as it comes from 
one of more than forty years experience. 

GuiLFOBD. — Henry B. Starr and John R. Rossiter, Acting School 
Visitors. 

InsufficierU Pay of Teachers. — ^The remuneration of our teachers is 
too small, and we can not secure the best of teachers without better 
compensation, for first-class teachers are in such demand that they will 
leave our schools for those in other places where they get better pay 
and more encouragement from their patrons. Some have already left, 
and others will leave unless they have greater inducements to remain. 

Interest of the People in the Schools. — Several of our citizens have 
taken an unusual interest in the common schools, having not only vis- 
ited the schools in their own districts, but also spent days in visiting 
other schools, to the great encouragement of teachers and school visit- 
ors. Yet one great obstacle to the progress of our schools is the want 
of interest in them, and the failure to encourage both teachers and 
pupils by more frequent visits and a more watchful care on the part of 
parents. 

Hamden. — Rev. Austin Putnam, School Visitor. 
Progress and Improvement. — In surveying the public schools of this 
town three thoughts forcibly impress our minds. 

1. These schools are a great deal better than nothing. 

2. I'hfy are a great deal better than they used to be. The writer of 
this report has been familiar with the common school^ of this town 
for more than a quarter of a century. In visiting them now he oflen 
finds in them the children of those who attended them twenty-five 
years ago, and he is deeply impressed with the fact that the present 
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generation are receiving a much better education than their fathers 
and mothers received before them. 

3. Thenars not nearly so good as they ought to he. School-houses 
should be AaiLajaore commodious, comfortable, pleasant, and attract- 
ive; thej 6houKrbe»Ji)etter furnished with apparatus, maps, libraries, 
and books of reference ; and teachers should be employed better fitted 
for their high vocation. 

Huntington. — Reuben W. Linsley and Joseph S. Covell, School 
Visitors. 

The Religious Yemeni in Education, — ^There is another thing in 
our common school education which is wrong; that is, the divorcement 
of religion from education. This was not sanctioned by our fathers. 
Washington's dying injunction was — ^ Never allow education to he dz^^ 
vorcedfrom religion,'* Of all the dispositions and habits which lead 
to political prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. 
In vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism who should 
labor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness. By the di- 
vorcement of religion from common school education, as it is in oar 
system of common schools as now conducted and constituted, it is at- 
tended with an increase of crime, because it is the education of only 
one side of human nature, and that not the controlling side. Men's 
moral and religious nature constitutes this other and better, but unde- 
veloped half. 

KiLLiNGLT. — George W. Pike, Chairman of School Visitors. 

Incompleteness of District Committees' Reports, — ^The district com- 
mittees' reports have been so imperfect that our report to the State 
Superintendent is far from being reliable. There is not such pains 
taken in selecting district committees as the importance of their office 
demands. Intelligence, judgment, and public spirit are necessary to 
fit a man for the position: intelligence, that he may know what his 
school requires; judgment, in selecting the right teacher for his dis- 
trict; and public spirit, to perform gratuitously all the duties devolving 
upon him. 

Public Lectures on Schools, — ^If public lectures could be given so as 
to reach every district, it would, in our opinion, be the most effective 
means practicable of awakening attention to the importance of im- 
proving our schools. A great many, in some districts perhaps a ma- 
jority, are satisfied with the present condition of affairs, because they 
have no idea of what a good school is. They compare the present 
schools with those which they attended, and if the children now make 
as good advancement as they did in their school days, they suppose 
that nothing more is practicable. 

All who have given the subject any attention must admit that our 
schools are far from being up with the times. We have but few really, 
truly good schools in the town ; yet our teachers are laborious, and fail 
of making their schools what they should be not willingly, but from 
ignorance — ignorance both in regard to what they should teach, and 
the proper method of imparting instruction. 
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We earnestly urge district committees to use their best efforts to se- 
cure the services of competent instructors; for a good teacher will 
earn his seemingly high salary, while an incompetent one is dear at 
any price. 

Teachers should qualify themselves better, should spend more time 
in visiting good schools, and should be willing to spend at least one 
evening in a fortnight in attending teachers' meetings. 

Lebanon. — Rev. 0. D. Hine, Chairman of Board of Visitors. 

Are our Public Schools Deteriorating^ There are those who claim 
that our schools are deteriorating, that they are not as good as they 
were thirty years ago. A considerable number of persons in differ- 
ent parts of the State set up this claim. These persons are generally 
those who are behind the tim6s,who look with suspicion upon what is 
new, and have a special regard for the past. They are constitutional 
and habitual croakers, or they are those who reside in districts wherOi 
for some reason, the schools during some years have been poorly 
managed. What is meant by this claim? That the scholars in our 
schools now have less knowledge of the main fundamental branches 
taught than those had who attended these schools thirty years ago ? 
It is manifest and notorious that during this period there has been an 
advance in. the thoroughness and intelligence with which these 
branches have been taught. Is it meant by this claim that the 
scholars in our schools now have less comparcUive knowledge of these 
branches than they had thirty years ago? — that they have not 
advanced in proportion as society generally has advanced in intelli- 
gence, so that in relation to society there has been a deterioration ? — 
Siat the scholars are not advancing as fast as society advances ? We 
see no evidence that this is true, but see evidence to the contrary. 
Schools will naturally, almost necessarily, keep progress with the 
intelligence of the community. 

But probably the meaning more often given to this claim by those 
who put it forward is that the schools now are not as vigorously 
governed, and are not as obedient and orderly, as schools were thirty 
years ago. It is doubtless true that the rod is not now used as much 
as it was then ; and such is the state of society that parents would not 
and could not permit it to be used as it was then. Who would advo- 
cate the whipping-post, the branding iron, the pillory, as instruments 
of punishment for offenders against the law ? They can never be 
restored in civilized society, because they are barbarous and debasing 
modes of punishment, and society has outgrown them. For the same 
reason the frequency and violence of punishment in our common 
schools can not be brought back. The rod now needs to be used, and 
used in some cases with severity. It should be clearly understood 
that it is to be used in all our schools, if necessary, to enforce obedience. 
Still it IS true, that in proportion as a teacher has skill in awakening 
in his scholars an interest in their studies, with discernment and tact 
in influencing them, he will need to use it less, and will employ it only 
in extreme cases. 

^ Say not, What is the cause that the former days were better than 
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th^e? for thou dost not inqaire wisely concerning this." It should 
be borne in mind that the schools in this town, and in most of the 
agricultural towns in the State, are smaller than they formerly were, 
are composed of smaller scholars, many of the larger ones leaving 
to attend higher schools ; that there is in nearly all of these schools 
a considerable element from families not native to this country — ^an 
element that has not the same advantages as the children of native 
families, and do not attend as regularly, and are not easily brought 
up to the same degree of interest and progress. These and other 
similar things are in the way of a success in our common schools 
which shall strike the public attention. In a comparatively small 
school, composed mostly of small children, though its progress may be 
marvelous, there is little to impress the public mind. 

And farther, the standard of schools which we now have in our 
minds is much higher than that which was prevalent fifty or thirty 
years ago, so that the deficiencies of our schools are more readily seen, 
and make a stronger impression.' 

LrrcHFiELD. — Dr. J. G. Beckwith, Chauman of School Visitors. 

Good School-houses. Qne reason why so small an amount has been 
expended for repairs of school-houses is the good condition of the 
houses or buildings, as they have either been erected or substantially 
rebuilt within the period of ten years.. 

Manner of Distributing Public Money. The manner in which the 
moneys belonging to schools have been distributed to the schools in 
this town for a period of years enables the smaller districts to employ 
a competent female teacher for at least eight months of the year. Good 
teachers can be obtained for the small sum of $2.50 to $3.50 per 
week; and as the public funds give to the smallest districts about 
$75, and the teachers board with the parents or employers, the 
common schools are virtually free to all, except for the small item of 
board, which is cheerfully borne by the better class of people in the 
districts. • 

Improvement, Our common schools are evincing a decided improve- 
ment from year to year, but there are still many between the ages of 
5 and 15 without much resulting benefits from our school funds. 

Meriden. — W. E. Benham and H. S. Jewett, Acting Visitors. 

Teachers^ Meetings, Monthly teachers' meetings, at the suggestion 
of the Visitors, were held during a portion of the year, to cultivate a 
mutual acquaintance, and to consult together in reference to the best 
modes of teaching. They were well attended by the teachers, acting 
visitors, and members of the Board. 

Great interest was taken in discussing, in a familiar way, the various 
subjects connected with the profession of teaching. Here originated 
the idea of the grand spelling match, held at the Town Hall mu two 
successive evenings, which gave such a wonderful impulse to that 
study, and which, we believe, surpassed anything of the kind that ever 
took place in the State. 

Vocal Music. Vocal Music has been practised to a considerable 
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extent the past year with a salutary influence. It is an aid to dis* 
cipline. When the children have become weary and restless, or un« 
happy for any cause, a lively song tends much to restore cheerfulness 
and study. 

lAght Gymnastics. Light Gymnastics, we have been pleased to 
observe, have been practiced in several of our schools. No apparatus 
is necessary — motions of the hands and arms and feet being sufficient. 
Let the teacher, each half-day, cause the school to rise and go through 
a series of these movements together, and it will contribute to the 
health and happiness of all. Music will add much to the exercise. 

Consolidation of Districts. The proposition made to the town, at its 
last annur.l meeting, by the Board of Education, to dissolve the dis- 
tricts and induce them to surrender their property to the town, so that 
the schools might be better graded and more effectually managed by 
a central Board, did not meet with general favor, owing, as we believej 
in a great measure, to a misunderstanding on the part of the voters as 
to the intent and details of the plan. Yet some measure is necessary 
to remove existing difficulties and meet the educational wants in our 
midst, by increasing the- facilities for the instruction of the advanced 
classes in our schools. To meet this want, we recommend the estab- 
lishment of a Free High School, in a central location, in which scholars 
above a certain grade may attend and enjoy better advantages than it 
is possible, from the nature of the case, for them now to enjoy, scat- 
tered and few as they are in each of the surrounding mixed schools. 
This we urge, both as an educational benefit and as a matter of 
economy. This plan is adopted to some extent in the cities and the 
larger towns of our State, and is quite universal in Massachusetts and 
other States. It is also strongly urged by the State Superintendent 
in a lengthy article in his annual report. 

MiDDLEBUBT. — Benjamin Stone, Acting School Visitor. 

Improvement, An improvement has been apparent in our schools, 
in their order, discipline, mode of instruction, and general arrange- 
ment. Teachers have given evidence of fidelity to their work, and the 
behavior and proficiency of their pupils have been commendable. 

Diversity of Text Books. The diversity of text books has been a 
serious impediment in the way of their success, tending to retard im- 
provement by reason of the fact that their time has been thereby 
unprofitably divided, a proper dassification prevented, and in various 
ways confusion introduced into the* practical working of the schools. 
In t)rder to secure a greater uniformity, and to guard against expense 
to those poorly able to bear it, or liable to remove from one district 
or town to another, I think books should be recommended by State 
authority. 

MiDDLETOWN, CiTT DISTRICT. — GrcoTge W. Burke, Secretary of 
the Board of Education. 

Systemization* — ^A most decided advance has been made toward sys- 
tematizing the course of instruction, grading the schools, and preparing 
a way by which it is believed that the greatest amount of good can 
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be secured to the pupils while they are under our supervision. One 
great defect of the past few years has been that there was no regular 
course of study prescribed; that while text-books were designated, 
there was no specific amount of *aoquirements which should entitle the 
pupil to uniformity of promotion and final successful graduation. 
Quite lately, under the careful and patient investigation of the present 
Principal of the High School and the Acting School Visitor, a course 
of study has been laid down, and has been adopted by the Board. The 
school sessions have been changed to accommodate the new system of 
gradation, and to allow the promotions to be made at regular and eqaal 
periods. 

Improvements in School-houses, — One of the chief means of im- 
provement at the present, which can not be kept too much before the 
public, is the erection of some new school-houses. It is believed that 
if the district could have plainly set before them the necessities of the 
case, some plan would be immediately adopted looking toward the ulti- 
mate perfection of our school buildings, which, although it might not 
be all carried out at once, would yet present in harmonious detail what 
is needed, and by accomplishing a part at a time, lead to the most saft^ 
isfactory results. 

Attendance. — The attendance in the schools during the past year 
has not varied much from that in former years, being partly dependent 
upon the capacity of the school-houses ; but it would be well if there 
were less tardiness and unexcused absence. If each parent could 
realize that the absence of one pupil is not only an injury to himself, 
but retards the progress of the class, and aids in depreciating the gen- 
eral standard of scholarship, there would undoubtedly be greater punc- 
tuality, and as a matter of course greater emulation and progress. If 
we have a legal right to call upon property-holders who have no chil- 
dren to contribute their proportion of the tax for the support of the 
public schools, they, on the other hand, have a right to demand a 
proper portion of the time of the child for the purposes of educatio/i, 
so that their money may not be misapplied. 

Increase of Teachers^ Salaries, — The same considerations with re- 
gard to the enhanced cost of living which were presented in the Re- 
port of last year have induced the Board to make some increase in 
the salaries of the teachers. This is but a simple act of justice to 
those who have devoted themselves so faithfully to the education of 
our children, and who even now with this addition receive less in pro- 
portion to their necessary expenses than they did five years ago. 

. MiLFORD. — John W. Fowler, Esq., Secretary of Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Disadvantages of smdU Districts and of relying too much on t/ie 
Public Funds, — The condition of our common schools has been some- 
what improved in the past year, perhaps as much as could be expected 
under our present system of small districts and many different com- 
mittees. In this exists the chief bar to any improvexfient, and it will 
continue to be so, we fear, though there is now being made an efibrt 
to consolidate and establish graded schools. But the necessary taxa- . 
tion is a great obstacle* to us, who are already heavily burdened, and 
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who have never raised for schools by taxation more than the sam re- 
quired by law. If a law of the State compelled towns to raise by 
taxation a sum at least equal to the amount receiyed from public funds, 
our common schools would be, perhaps, better by far than they now 
are. They are now comparatively worthless, and chiefly because the 
people have a public fund insufficient to maintain alone good schools, 
but just enough to keep up a pretence, and to encourage an indisposition 
to self-taxation. We had better be without assistance, if its effect is 
to weaken us and to make us unable to help ourselves. 

Morris. — Samuel M. Ensign, School Visitor. 

Specifd Attention given to Spelling, — Great attention has been given 
to spelling and reading; several scholars mis-spelled only one word 
during a term of twenty weeks. The Acting School Visitor offered 
"Webster's Unabridged Dictionary to the best speller in the schools as 
an inducement to increased attention to spelling. A trial took place 
in March. Three hundred words were selected from Webster's Spell- 
ing book without the knowledge of the competitors, who wrote them 
from dictation. Every t was to be dotted, every t crossed, and every 
letter to be distinctly written. The prize was carried off by a young 
miss of sixteen, who mis-spelled only one word. Another of the same 
age mis-spelled only two words. 

School Lihrarg. — District No. 3 has a library of 150 volumes, has 
expended the past year thirty-three dollars for books, has the best 
school in town, and carried off the prize in spelling. The prosperity 
of this school is due mainly to William B. Ames, Esq., who by word 
and deed has labored for its advancement so successfully, that from 
being the poorest school in town it is now the best. He says the 
library has done more for the district than he has. All say that it is a 
leaven which is silently doing its work. 

New Britain. — B. N. Comings, M. D., Acting Visitor. 

Average Attendance, — ^The average attendance in some of the dis- 
tricts compared with the number enumerated between the ages of four 
and sixteen is remarkably small — ^in one district only 26 per cent. 
This suggests the importance of some legal measures for securing a 
more general education of our youth. 

Course of Studg. — In order to secure a more perfect and complete 
system of education in our public schools, the course of study in the 
Grammar and High Schools has been re-arranged and systematized. 
The course now prescribed is the result of careful deliberation, and it 
is believed that it will be found to secure to the pupils in these schools 
as large an amount of practical knowledge and mental training as can 
be gained in schools of like grade. The classical course has been 
made optional in the High School, and has been introduced to meet a 
growing want in our community, and to afford an education at home 
for youth who must otherwise be sent to other towns, and also to call 
from abroad a sufficient number of pupils to give material aid in de- 
fraying the expenses of the school. 
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New Hartford. — Rev. Edwin Hall, Jr., Chairman of Board of 
Visitors, 

Antiquated Seats and Desks. — ^Most of the school-houses in the town 
are in good condition, and fitted up with modem desks and seats. 
That in the South-East Middle district has lately undergone repairs 
which will render it more comfortable in the winter term than it has 
been for many seasons past While we are disposed to award a high 
degree of credit to the district for th^ir recent efforts in that line, we 
must express our regret that they propose to retain for the present the 
unsightly and uncomfortable seats and desks which have so long dis- 
figured their school-room. We would respectfully remind them that 
such seats and desks have been out of date for about thirty years, are 
to be found scarcely any where but in Connecticut, and in very few 
places in '* the land of steady habits." Two other districts still retain 
the old desks ranged around the walls, and the seats without support 
for the backs of the pupils. The records of antiquity do not afibrd 
the means of determining the period in which the perverse workings 
of human genius devised these instruments of torture for the discipline 
of the rising generation. The most probable conjecture is that they 
were fashioned ailer the traditional pattern of antediluvian saw-horses. 
Seriously speaking, they are very formidable obstacles to the mainten- 
ance of order, modesty, and propriety, in the houses where they still 
exist, to say nothing of their extreme discomfort. 

New London. — Rev. S. B. Grant, Acting School Visitor. 

Cooperation of Parents, — ^There is one other consideration which 
the Acting Visitor would present to the parents and friends of educa* 
tion. It is the more thorough cooperation of all with the teachers. 
The teacher's work is an arduous one. He should have the coopera- 
tion of all, and especially of parents. Parents will aid the teacher 
essentially in his work by frequently visiting the school. Thus they 
will encourage their own children, and all the rest of the school. The 
pupils in any school will be more interested in their work if they see 
that their parents are interested for them. A new impulse would be 
given to our schools if during each term every parent or guardian 
would visit the school in which his children are being taught. 

New Milford. — C. A. Todd, A. N. Baldwin, and Edward F. 
Morehouse, School Visitors. 

School Grounds. We have but few pleasant grounds connected 
with our school-houses ; generally, the street is the only resort for the 
children. 

Parents* Many of them need the spur of the law to notify them of 
their manifest indifierence toward the educational welfare of their 
ofispring. We need a law compelling parents, in certain cases, to 
send their children to the school-room. 

The District Committees. Many of them need much admonishing 
and urging to make them perform their duties according to law. 

Irregular Attendance^ This great hindrance to the cause of educa- 
tion needs to be thoroughly removed, and we hope this can be done in 
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a good degree by the execadon of the law [Mssed bj the last Legis- 
lature respecting truant and wandering children. 

HoUbrool^s School Apparatus is in several schools, and some parts 
of it are practically used by the teachers, though not as much as should 
be for the benefit of the pupils. 

North Bbanfobd. Charles Page, Acting School Visitor. 
« Need of New School-hauies, and a Method for Securing them. While 
we are in immediate need of new and convenient school buildings, 
there is little interest in the subject, and the day of reformation seems 
far in the future. Our private houses are fitted up so as to render 
them pleasant and attractive, but when some one proposes to do the 
same thing with the school-houses, those who have no children to 
educate fail to see any need of improvement, and are ready to vote 
against any proposition for building. The Visitor would reoommend 
to parents that they visit the schools often^ that they take interest 
enough in the education of their children to go to the 8chool«room and 
note the progress they are making in their studies, examining the 
room itself to see if it is adapted to their use, making it their special 
care to see if the seats are such as they would like to occupy six hours 
each day. No person ought to think of making complaint against a 
teacher until he he has spent at least the whole of one day in the 
school of such teacher. 

North Haven. — L. B. Thorpe, School Visitor. 

^vil of Employing Cheap Teachers, The schools in general are 
believed to be a little improvement upon the previous year. There 
should not be so much blame laid upon poor teachers as poor commit- 
tees, and af^r all, primarily, poor districts ; not poor in assessment, 
but in management of school matters. Just so long as school districts, 
from very mistaken ideas of economy, persist in limiting their school 
support to a mere pittance, just so long will the cry of '* poor schools" 
go up, and the teacher father the whole blame. Cheap teachers are 
plenty, who do cheiq) work, and there is a corresponding cheapness all 
round ; but the teachers cannot be blamed, except for mistaken views 
as to their calling. Neither legislation nor force will mend this evil, 
and not till districts are more liberal, more careful in the selection of 
committees, and more rigid in their requirements of what a teacher 
shall he, can we hope to have an honest, thorough reformation in school 
matters. 

Suggestion Respecting Text Books. It is suggested that the State 
Board of Education come to some decision in regard to Text-Books, 
and recommend a list to be used in the schools. 

North Stonington. — Samuel A. Babcock and Van R. Gray, 
School Visitors. 

The Great IHfficvUy. The principal difficulty, and we are led to 
say the whole, is on the part of parents ; for if we have poor school- 
houses, poor school officers, poor teachers, and poor schools, who is res- 
ponsible ? The parents, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. The 
15 
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only interest they seem to manifest is that their school shall be in ses« | 

sion long enough to obtain the pablic money, and that it shall be 1 1 

sustained by what is thus received. They will not employ a teacher 
worthy the name, who commands a greater compensation. We think 
there should be a law enacted that should oblige each district to raise 
a sum of money equal to the amount received from public sources for 
the support of its school. Some say, " As is the teacher, so will be 
the school." We would say, as are the parents, so will be the school 
and everything pertaining to it. 

Give us better school-houses, better school officers, and better teach- 
ers, and we will give you better schools, better societies, and fewer 
candidates for the jail and prison. 

NOBWALK.— M* B. Pardee, Acting School Visitor. 

Undue Regard to Cheapnesi. Perhaps the worst fault in the 
management of the schools in this place is founded in the prevalent 
idea that cheapness is the principal aim, both in securing teachers and 
in providing and furnishing the houses in which they labor. Money 
before merit is the maxim. Thus, an inefficient teacher is placed in 
charge of the bodies, minds and souls of our children and youth, 
because, fovsooth, his or her services may be procured for a few dollars 
less than those of a worthy instructor ; and even the poor efforts of 
such are half paralyzed by the absence of every comfort and con- 
venience, and the total lack of interest in parents, committee, and 
community in general. In justice- we must say there are a few 
honorable exceptions, but there is a lamentable dearth of interest in 
'our common schools; and many a parent sends his immortal child to 
receive his first and lasting impressions in a place of less comfort and 
taste than he would provide for his horse, and perhaps from a teacher 
of less culture and remuneration than his hostler; and many a mother 
buys a feather to adorn the hat of her child while the infant mind is 
unfledged, and will never be able to soar above the commonest things. 
The cause of education can never prosper among us while the entire 
work of building up is thrown on the teacher's hands, even if that 
teacher be faith^l — how much less if he be unfaithful. Many of our 
school-houses are in a bad condition, and but few of them are properly 
seated and furnished. Fewer still have maps, black boards, or any 
apparatus to render study practical and attractive. Our graded 
schools are better taught than the others, yet, the want of outside en- 
couragement is equally apparent, and r^y worthy teachers have 
become disheartened, and have left their unrewarded labors on this 
very account. 

Old Lyme.— Rev. D. S. Brainerd, Acting School Visitor. 

Plan for Chnsoltdatton of Districts. — A plan is on foot for the 
consolidation of several of our school districts and the erection of a 
graded school. Some money has already been raised for this object, 
and more is expected. We are continually agitating the subject, and 
hope to be able to accomplish it soon. Our present method of com- 
mon school education by no means meets our wants. 
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Old Satbbook. — ^Rev. P. L. ghepard, Actmg School "^nsitor. 

VhsuitaUe District Committees. The Board of Visitors feel obliged 
to protest against the practtce, now so common, of appointing incom- 
petent and uninterested persons for district committees. This has a 
deleterious effect upon the schools, for the time at least, and leads to 
the employment of inferior teachers, and to the utter failure of reliable 
reports to the visitors, from which reports their information in their 
report to the State Superintendent is mainly derived. 

Indifference of Teachers, The Board of Visitors also lament the 
want of due interest on the part of the teachers in general. Their 
duties seem to be performed mainly in a perfunctory and inefficient 
manner. The end of the session and the pay then due, seem to be 
the end and object in view with most of our teachers. There is no 
heart in their work, and as litle of the head and hands as possible. 
We cannot hope for better results from our schools until we can make 
it an object with young men and women to engage in teaching as a 
profession, and to devote their life and labors to that one thxTig. A 
divided service can never be effectual. Let us hold up teaching as 
one of the great professions, which will pay in honor as well as in 
nwnet/y and we shall soon have a better state of things. 

Oxford. — N. J. Wilcoxson, Esq., Chairman of School Visitors. 

Necessity for Provision for Increased TaxaJtion. In view of the 
condition of the rural districts for paucity of numbers, and consequently 
the heavy burden realized in paying school expenses without taxation ; 
in view, also, of the fact that towns are required by law to levy a tax • 
of ^^ of a mill, and that a considerable additional amount of the ex- 
penses is paid out of the town treasury, may it not be well to advise 
that we have a State law directing that towns shall establish a rate 
per cent, upon the scholar as tuition fee, and levy a property tax 
therefor. For the prosperous success of popular education in the 
agricultural districts it appears to be expedient, if not indispensable, 
that a tax at large pay educational expenses. 

Plymouth. — A. P. Fenn, Acting School Visitor. 

Progress. — We are happy in the belief that substantial progress 
has been made in the educational interests of the town during the past 
year. "We rejoice that the efforts made to secure better attendance 
have been partially successful, for taking into account the number 
attending private schools, and the lack of seats, the number attending 
our common schools the past year was unusually large. Although 
the number of non-attendants is still large enough to excite our appre- 
hension, yet with suitable accommodations for pupils, and earnest and 
continued efforts of the friends of popular education, we believe this 
number will soon be comparatively small. 

PoMPRET. — Rev. W. C. Alexander, Acting School Visitor. 

New Books Introduced, — One year ago, by the wise and liberal action 
of the town, the schools were supplied without cost with new and 
approved text-books. No one who has looked into the school room 
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and watched the interest and enthusiasm thns created, can for a 
moment doubt the wisdom of the investment It was a little thing for 
the town of Pomfret to do, but the retnpis, — the semi-annual divi- 
dends in summer and winter will be large. The truth has been again 
confirmed that we can afford to do whatever the interests of education 
demand. The books adopted bj the Board are of unquestioned merit, 
selected only after careful examination and faithful comparison with 
other publications. Unless the State move in the matter, which we 
do not anticipate, the change thus happilj concluded will remain good 
for ten years to come* 

Public Examination* — ^That the working of this introduction might 
be evident to a larger number of citizens than are accustomed to visit 
the schools during their regular sessions, a public ezaminati(»i of all 
the schools was appointed to take place near the close of the winter 
term, in the Town House. The day was dear and cold, and a large 
and appreciative audience came together, representing all parts of t£e 
town. The exercises were of a high order, reflecting credit upon the 
teachers and the pupils. It was a pleasant thing to bring the chil- 
dren, who before were strangers to each other, face to face, and to com- 
pare the proficiency of the different schools, and the method of instruc- 
tion adopted by different teachers. If it created a spirit of generous 
emulation and rivalry, if it induced the purpose to excel in scholarship 
and to exalt the common schools in the estimation of their friends and 
patrons, the purpose entertained at the beginning has been folly 
answered. What has now been accomplished we regard as a hopeful 
. preparation for the future work. If the guardians of our educational 
interests will aim at a high grade of qualifications in teachers, and will 
accept the truth that good schools cannot be created and sustained 
without it, and demand that such and such only shall be employed, we 
shall enter upon a brighter era tlian we have ever seen. Fairness 
compels me to say that while some teachers the past year have 
accquited themselves with honor, others have hardly reached the stand- 
ard of mediocrity. If the public are disposed to inquire why the 
Board, in the instances of mortifying failure in some of our schools, 
have not interfered and said this thing cannot go on ; we reply that it 
would only have been flying **from ills we have, to others that we know 
not of." The remedy lies in the first case with the public and their 
agents, the district committees. We would respectfiiUy suggest that 
teachers of experience and established reputation be sought, at least 
for our larger schools. If one familiar with the working of common 
schools twenty-five years ago had looked into the schoob of this town 
the past year he would not have observed a very marked advance. 
Charts and outline maps have been added to the necessary furnishing 
of the school room, but with us it would be almost an unwarranted 
outlay, for our teachers know nothing of their use. **Object lessons," 
and familiar illustration to relieve the dull monotony of the school 
room, are resorted to in other places, but our children have, with 
hardly an exception, no one to lead them in these pleasant paths of 
fresh investigation and study. I will not insult your considerate judg- 
ment, nor wound your sensibilities enough to inquire whether it bs 
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because we are not able to pay for teaohers who are sufficiently eda« 
cated to lead on the enthusiastic pupil to new fields of knowledge, or 
who are so devoted to the interests of their profession that they will 
regard it as the simple demand of fiaiithfulness. The difficulty rather 
is that such teachers are not sought, that a degree of apathy and 
indiffisrence rests upon the public mind which makes them content to 
take the first applicant that comes along and drag him before the 
Board for examination, feeling prepared to be affronted, if in their 
judgment he be found incompetent. It seems almost like a misnomer 
to ui^e upon your notice the public need of educqfed teachers, but it 
is a sad ^ct that too many uneducated teachers have passed in and 
vainly tried to satisfy the greedy minds of your children. 

While it belimgs to a good citizen to pay all legitimate levies upon 
his property with cheerfulness, he should regard the levy which the 
education of his children imposes with positive pleasure and gratitude. 

Prospect. — Rev. Wm. Atwater, School Visitor. 

A FeeUe Districi Re4nmgorated, — The north district, which had but 
a faint existence, has been revived, has built a new and very pleasant 
and convenient school house, and had during the summer an excellent 
BchooL 

We recommend to parents to visit the schools more, to sympathize 
with teachers, and to be careful against injuring a teacher's good infiu- 
ence by false reports. 

Putnam. — D. B. Plimpton, Acting Visitor. 

Improvement in Teachers, — ^We have noticed for the past two or three ' 
years increased zeal and efforts on the part of teachers to excel in the 
ivork to which they have been called. It may be owing in part to the 
better compensation for their services, but the practice adopted in this 
town of publishing annually the school reports has, we believe, had a 
very salutary influence upon them. It has naturally awakened an 
ambition to secure favorable testimony. Whatever their qualifications, 
we have noticed in all a faithfiil endeavor to make the best use of the 
powers possessed, and the partial failures noted have not been from 
indolence or indifference, but from want of natural aptitude for the 
calling. 

Deficiency of Parental LUerest. — ^We wish we might note a corres- 
ponding interest and cooperation on the part of parents in the work 
of the school room. While we notice a record of a considerable 
number of visitors in the different schools, many are from abroad, and 
far too few residents of the districts are seen in the school room* 
People are slow to learn that the best teachers are the cheapest. 
Low priced teachers and long schools is the policy of many. " Get 
the best" — ^is judicious policy in procuring most things necessary to 
life, and emphatically so in securing the education of our children. 
Fitness for the duties of life will not depend upon the time spent in 
the school room, but upon the character of the instruction there 
received, and the right use of the time devoted to school room educa- 
tion. The school room is principally valued by many parents as a 
safe place for their children for six hours in a day, and a glorious in- 
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Tenti<m to relieve tbem from care for that length of time ; and there- 
fore the longer the school the better. The right training of an immor* 
tal mind is too much a seoondarj consideration. A truly good teacher 
should rarely be parted with for pecuniary consideration. 

Need of a Graded School^ or a High School, — ^There is one enter- 
prise which at present overrides all others in importance. The great 
want of the two village districts is consolidation^ and a graded school 
held in one building. The number of the sdiools would not be 
increased by this system, and the aggregate expense would be lessened, 
while far greater advantages would be realized than under present 
arrangements. This is in accordance with universal testimony where 
the experiment has been tried^ and it has been tried in a very lai^ 
number of places in the State. All shrewd business men must say 
that the subject is worthy of immediate investigation ; and if a new 
system will lessen expense and increase efficiency, it should be imme- 
cQately adopted. The very least that should be done is the establish- 
ment of a High School^ at which advanced scholars may be separated 
from others, and enjoy the advantages of an academical education by 
the aid of the public money. There is, or soon will be, pressing need 
of enlarging the school rooms in both districts, or of having additional 
rooms and teachers ; and it is earnestly hoped that there will be no 
temporizing in the matter, and that before further expense is incurred 
in building, intelligent men must see the wisdom of adopting the policy 
which has been indicated, and thus bringing honor to tiie village, and 
attracting to it an intelligent class of citizens. 

Increase of Gompemation for Acting Visitors. — ^The compensation 
of a faithful Acting Visitor is inadequate for the services rendered, 
and should be increased at least fifty per cent. Almost the entire 
labor and responsibilities of the Board come upon that officer. While 
the reflection of having labored for the public good is pleasant, and a 
partial reward, the town should relieve the burden somewhat, and so 
remunerate the superintendent of this important interest of the town 
that he may devote sufficient time to the work to elevate the standard 
of our schools to the highest point of excellence. 

Redding. — E. P. Shaw, B. Bradley, and A. Salmons, School 
Visitors. 

Irregular AUendanee. Irregular attendance still continues to be 
the great bane of our schools. We have endeavored to remedy this 
evil by advice and entreaty, but without avail. During the past year 
we have enforced the law in regard to the fixing a rate of tuition in 
order to obtain abatements, and we hope that in time this may remedy 
the eviL We are convinced, however, that as long as parents con- 
tinue indifferent in regard to their own schools, and refrain fiiom all 
active cooperation in matters connected with their welfare and ad- 
vancement, the evil will remain. 

Teachers. The class of teachers remains the same from year to 
year. It is composed principally of those who take up teaching as a 
temporary expedient, to be thrown aside when something more profi- 
table appears. While we would not intrust the building of our hooses 
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to a man nnacqaainted with his trade, or our bodies when sick to a 
quack, yet we do not hesitate a moment to intrust the moral and intel*, 
lectual training of our children to those totally unfitted for the task. Not 
till we are thoroughly conyinoed that money expended for a poor 
school is worse than wasted, will there be a refonn in this respect. 

SehoolrHottsei. In regard to school-houses, no improvement has 
been made. ♦ * ♦ While there are a few public spirited indi- 
viduals who desire a change in this respect, the majority, and those 
the most wealthy, set themselves firmly against any change, and seem 
to look upon every effort at reform as a conspiracy to rob them of 
their money. These eminent conservatives use the old argument, 
^the school-house was good enough for us, and is good enough for 
those who now attend." Yet these same eminent conservatives are 
very careful to have every thing about their own dwellings neat and 
comfortable, and even elegant ; and would think it a great hardship 
to live in the old houses in which their boyhood was spent With 
such men argument is of no avail. The insatiable spirit of greed 
overcomes all their better feelings, and blinds them to the true inter- 
ests of themselves, and of the rising generation. 

RiDGEFiELD. — Rev. C. T. Woodruff, Acting School Visitor. 

The teachers, as a whole, have done their duty faithfully. Consid- 
ering the dUcouragemenU under which they have labored in regard 
to the pitifuL wages paid, the irregular attendance^ and the almost ab- 
solute indifference of parents — ^it is astonishing they have had any 
heart to do any thing. 

Common Schools cannot prosper, cannot be what they ought to be, 
so long as the first question is, how cheap can we get a teacher f We 
need the best, at whatever cost. The knowledge imparted, the way 
in which it is taught, the habits of mind as to definiteness, exact- 
ness and thoroughness which are formed in our common schools, lay 
the foundation for the future man or woman, and it is a suicidal poli- 
cy, on the part of any people, not to have this foundation- work, done 
in the most complete manner. 

But this is not all; a cheap teacher, if faithful, is better, in a given 
school, than a succession of new teachers. It is a living fact, that 
much*of the valuable time of childhood is absolutely lost, by the in- 
sane notion that is so prevalent, that there must be a semi-annual 
change of teachers. The result is, that about half the time of the 
new teacher is wasted in finding out the character and ability of the 
scholars, and that of the scholars in finding out whether the teacher 
can teach and govern him. Hence, it comes to pass that there is 
little, if any real progress. The scholar takes up the same book, be- 
gins it, and gets about so far every term, and if he really learns any 
thing dejinite in the end, it is, generally, because he is smarter than 
the system under which he is living. We want teachers who love 
their work, who teach to benefit the scholars, not to get a living, other 
than by work. Teaching, when rightly considered, and faithfully 
done, is quite as hard work, as aily kind of labor, and he, or she, who 
undertakes to teach, as a respectable way of shirking man-work, or 
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woman-work, has greatly orred from the truth and miserablj mi^a- 
, ken their calling. 

It is with teachers, as with laborers in any field, if you want good 
work done, you must employ good help, and if you get good help you 
must pay a good price. You all understand it in regard to every 
kind of business^ and yet you dare to risk the polishing and setting of 
your most valued jewels, the education of your children, in the hands 
of incompetent workmen. Self-interest ought to teach people better. 
Why, if the board of examiners should stand by the law, strictly, as 
things now exist, your schools would be without teachers. 

The fact is, if you employ cheap teachers and send them before the 
board for examination, and the board reject them, you find &ult 
with the board — call them unnecessarily severe, dedare you cannot 
afibrd to pay a better teacher, or if, in consideration of the smallness 
of the school, or the age of the scholars, or your poverty, the board 
grants a certificate, then you find fault with the teacher, because for- 
sooth, she does not teach as well as the best. 

People cannot throw the responsibility of these things on the dis- 
trict committee, for they are your imtructed agents. They have sins 
of omission enough of their own, independent of the district. Each 
district tells", or should tell, their committee what to do : and woe to 
that committee man who dares do otherwise ! If you want a 
thoroughly qualified teacher, all you have to do is to say so at the 
district meeting. The difference in the expense is a trifle not worth 
speaking of, but the difference in the minds of your children and in 
their acquirements is immense. I'll venture to say that if the dif- 
ferent districts in this town would determine to employ no teacher 
who was not fully up to the standard of the lait^ they would in one 
year see such an improvement in all respects, that no argument could 
persuade them to return to the present system. 

And while I am speaking on this point, I wish to say to you, that, 
as a general thing, /<?mafe teachers do far better than male teachers. 
My observation and experience in schools convinces me that a female 
teacher, who makes teaching her business, and is fUed to teach^ is 
more efficient, at least two to one, than any transient male teacher. 
They have an aptness to teach, a patience in teaching, and they Jiave, 
in the very fact of their sex, and the respect which attaches to it, 
more power and influence over all ages and sexes than one man in 
ten, with all his muscle. 

I say then to the people of this town ; your highest interest is to 
employ none but the best teachers, pay them what they ask, give them 
one boarding-place, see that they have a good house, plenty of books, 
maps, and such things as are needed, and the result will more than 
satisfy you all ; you will find it the most profitable investment you ever 
made. As things now are, you do not get an equivalent for the time 
spent. There is no difficulty in securing teachers under such a 
management. Grood wages always bring good workmen and plenty 
of them. It is very bad policy to have teachers going away from us 
because they can command nearly dovhle wages in an adjoining town. 



RooKT HiEL,— BufuB W. Oriswdd^ School Yi»tor* 
Suggestion of a Renudgfor the Grwai Diversity of Schocl-Boohs. 
—The State should have eompiled and published a series of works for 
our oommon schook — ^the geographies and histories to be amended and 
added to, once, say, in five years, as changes may occur — ^and this se- 
ries should be the only one allowed in the school-room. It would at 
once do away with the great confusion which, under the present system 
of competition, is almost unavoidable, and after the first two or three 
years would save the people of the State thousands of dollars every 
year. This matter should receive the serious attention of the State 
Board of Education. 

BoxBTJRT. — Minott L. Beardsley, Acting School Visitor. 

Hindrances, — Parental apathy to a great extent still prevails. The 
irregular attendance of the pupils — ^that source of serious difficulty, 
deranging the teacher's efibrts at classification, and impairing the pros- 
perity of our schools — ^remains unremedied. The rigid economy prao* 
ticed in some districts in order to secure a school with no outlay of 
funds beyond the amount received from public sources, has (in one in- 
stance at least) wrought its legitimate result. But though ^hese and 
many other causes have con^ired to retard the progress of oar schools, 
still it is evident that in many instances improvement has been made.' 
Some of our teachers have had the energy and perseverance manfully 
to combat these mighty evils, and occasionally their efibrts have been 
crowned with success. Could every parent be induced to visit our 
schools, and to cooperate and sympathize with the teachers in their la- 
borious duties, we shjKild have fewer instances of disheartened, dis- 
couraged teachers; aM the remark would* not be so often made that 
'^the ftinds appropriated for the benefit of our schools have beem worse 
than wasted." 

A New, Plan Necessary ^-^Yrom jesLV to year we are more fully con** 
firmed in the opinion that there should be one person appointed in each 
town to employ teachers for the town, and that the teacher should be 
examined by a County Board appointed by the Legislature for that 
purpose. In this way no favoritism could be shown, either by local 
or town committees, and those but poorly qualified would be deterred 
from offering themselves, while good teachers would receive better 
compensation. 

Satbbook. — J. H. Mather, Secretary of Board of Visitors. 

Value of Teachers from the Normal School — The general improve" 
xnent of the schools has been creditable to the teachers who had charge 
of them. Three of the teachers have been members of the Connecti- 
cut Normal School, one of whom taught the higher department in 
district No. 1 three years to the acceptance of all concerned. Her 
successor proved herself a '^workman" in her profession, thoroughly 
qualified. The third, the teacher of the primary school in No. 1, 
commenced her labors in November, 1861, and still retains her posi* 
tion, going on successfully* All have won laurels for themselves* 
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Proposed Ohangt in the Law concerning the VteitaHon of Sckooh. 
— *We think the schools should be yieited within three weeks of their 
obmmencement, and within two weeks of their dose; also once near 
the middle of the term by the Chairman of the Board of Visitors or 
bj one of their number designated by them, at which time the Dis* 
trict Committee and the parents who send any children to the school 
should also attend for an examination of the schooL Such an exam- 
ination would deeply excite all parties— parents, children, and teach- 
ers. Great good would be the result The teacher's qualifications 
and efforts would be brought to light If he has any essential failings 
they would be discoverable to aU parties, and if necessary his removal 
could be made. 

Seymour. — Rev. 0. E. Shannon, School Visitor. 

A High School EstaUiehed, — During the year we have established 
a town High School. It is very well attended, and is a complete suc- 
cess. Our district schools are in a much better condition than ever 
they were before. The cause of public education has taken a fresh 
start in this town. 

Shbrman. — J. N. Woodruff, School Visitor. 

Want of Interest in Schools. — ^The want of public interest on the 
pext of parents and guardians of the pupils must be regarded as hav* 
ing a detrimental influence upon the general condition of our common 
schools. The farmer has time to see to his workmen in the field, and 
the mechanic to oversee his business in his workshop or manufactory. 
The housewife watcheS; carefully her seamstress or hired girl, so that 
her work shall be done as she wishes. But neither of these can find 
time to look into the school-house to see if the minds of their children 
are being trained correctly. Can there not be some course taken by 
the Superintendent of our common schools to influence the patrons to 
visit and interest themselves in these schools? 

SouTHiNGTON. — Rev. E. C. Jones, School Visitor. 

PuUic Examinations and /Vi2^.— When the schools are fdUnd to 
be deficient in any particular branch of learning, we find it to be a 
good thing to turn the channel of enthusiasm in that direction, if pos- 
sible, by public examinations, trials, and prizes. This often suffices to 
raise the standard at once throughout the town, both in teachers and 
pupils. 

Female Teachers. — Other things being equal, female teachers, it is 
believed, may be as useful, at least in the smaller schools, as male 
teachers, and in many cases they quite excel. 

Stamfobd. — Z. B. Nichols, School Visitor. 

We need free schools throughout the State with compulsory attend- 
ance of all children between six and fourteen years for at least six 
months each year. 

Let each town form one distriety having a paid committee to attend 
to all the duties now devolving upon district committees and school 
visitors; then impose a fine for not performing their duties properly. 
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Stoningtok.— S. S. Griswold, Acting School ViBitor. 

District Committees. — ^The committee of a district should be one 
who is capable of knowing what a good school is, and who will aim to 
secure it by taking a deep interest in its welfare and securing a com- 
petent teacher. Yet in many districts the men most competent for 
the office of committtee utterly refuse to serve, and hence such dis- 
tricts have to endure the incompetency of ignorance, the self-will of 
conceit, and the penuriousness of close-fistedness. The best man in 
every district is none too good for a district committee. If such would 
but serve, (as is doubtless their duty,) there are few positions which 
open a better jBeld for serving oar fellow men. 

School Meetings.-^The annoal school meetings should be attended 
by all the legal voters of the several districts. These meetings should 
be free from all party strife, and all should combine their wisdom for 
the best interests of education among them. The man who will serve 
the best interests of the children for the ensuing year should be 
selected district committee. Such committee should be properly remW' 
TMraUd for his services. Such a course would doubtless secure the 
services of a competent committee in every district, while an opposite 
course often inflicts upon a district a most serious evil. 

Evils of Parsimony^ How to Prevent Them. — ^The practice of many 
districts of limiting their school terms to their public money necessa- 
rily determines the quantity and quality of their schools* If districts 
were required to raise by taxation an amount equal to their propor- 
tion of the public money it would much improve their schools, both in 
character and duration That our common schools should be sustained 
perhaps mainly by taxation is becoming more and more the opinion 
of Legislators as well as Educators. The dose of each financial year 
should be both a settlement and a canceling o^ each district's indebt^ 
edness. If tuition fees do not meet the indebtedness, the balance 
ought to be raised annually by a property tax. 

Where tuition fees are laid they should be laid equally upon all the 
children that attend the school, including both winter and summer 
term, so that the public mcmey can be equally appropriated to both 
winter and summer schools. It is illegal to apply all the publie 
money to the winter school, and then impose a tuition fee upon those 
who attend the summer schooL 

Thompson. — James A. Dean, Acting School Visitor. 

Shameful and Annoying Delinquency of District Committees. — I 
have waited, as you will observe, till the last day of grace before 
making my report. This has been caused by failure to receive the 
statistics from the district committees. After waiting till last week 
I rode nearly all day to get them to attend to the matter ; and then as 
two failed to report, I went again on Friday last, and finally succeeded 
in getting them all. Now what is the remedy for this ? Is there no 
pecuniary penalty upon the delinquent or his district ? And is there 
no compensation to the one that spends his time in doing their business 
for them, and wears out bis horse, md his patience unless he has 
a good stock on hand. 
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LeeHtrts an School Subjoet$4 — ^I suggest that it would be well for 
some energetic man or men in each district to make arrangements for 
two or three lectures during the winter, obtaining some active ^end 
of education either in the town, or from abroad, and paying, (perhaps 
by a collection,) his expenses and even something more, if need be. 
I am convinced that if the people were fully aroused to the benefits 
of education, and to the steps necessary to secure it for their children, 
our schools would immediately show the beneficial effects. If health 
and time permit, I propose to deliver at least one lecture in every 
district that I visit this winter. 

Tolland. — Rev. Abnun Marsh, Acting School Visitor. 

The Best Way to Gather StaH$HeM,^The Acting School Visitor 
should have the sole charge bf statistiGB of the schools. There should 
be no reports from the committee of the school districts. They are 
rarely complete, and it costs more to correct them than to get the sta« 
tistics firom original sources. We want but one wheel where we have 
two in this machine. 

Ifumber of Scholars Diminis&ing.'^TheTe are but few scholars in 
the schools of this tovfu. The number enumerated in 1832 was ddS, 
in 1865, 324 ; difference 209, loss more than 39 per cent 

We strongly recommend femak teachers for the winter as well as 
the summer terms, except in some cases for particular reasons. One 
reason for this recommendation is the smaUness of the schools; 
another reason, experience shows that the schools are as good under 
female teachers ; still another reason, the schools would be longer for 
the same money. We strongly urge tiie employing of the same teacher 
for successive terms in the same school. The reasons for this are 
obvious. Scholars will be led onward from term to term, and not con* 
tinually put back, as is apt to be the case where teachers are changed 
every term. 

A High School EecommendecLr-^The school in district No. 1 is 
divided into two departments, with two terms for the higher depart- 
ment under a teacher competent to teach higher branches, and with 
thr^ terms under a female teacher for the junior department. It is 
of great importance that a High School should have existence in the 
town by converting the senior department of the Centre school into 
a High School. Many times during the last 30 years we have had a 
select school, but it would be a better plan to have such a EUgh SchooL 
Such a school in Tolland would bring the education which our chil- 
dren need up to the gold standard, such an education would be the gold 
of the poor and the rich alike. The glory of our institutions is that 
they level up. This is the power and the glory of our system of 
education. All are elevated by it, and are better fitted to fulfill the 
great duties of life. 

ToBRiNGTON* — L. Wctmore, School Visitor. 

A Free School. — ^The Wolcottville district, comprising about one- 
half of the children within the town, voted by an overwhelming ma- 
jority to make theirs a free school, and laid a tax on the property of 
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the district to raise some three thousand dollars to meet the expense 
of our schools for the ensuing year. 

We need one thing more to make our sdiool complete, namely, 
consolidation of the several schools in one building. 

Tbumbull. — Le Grand G. Beers and Benj. H. French, Acting 
School Visitors. 

Parental Indifference. — We are sorry to report that the old trouble 
of parental indifference still prevails throughout most of the town. 
With the exception of one district, the schools have seldom been visited 
by the parents. Most of them have nevertheless been taught with a 
good degree of success, which, while it does not prove that parental 
interest and cooperation are unimportant, shows that a competent and 
energetic teacher can do much in the absence of that important 
auxiliary. 

Though irregularity in attendance has been complained of by the 
teachers in one or two schools, we think that evil has been generally 
less prevalent than in former year. * * ♦ 

The state of our schools at present is much the same as in previous 
▼ears* We think, however, on the whole, that there is a gradual change 
in the right direction ; and though they are not all we wish for, we 
ought to be thankful for what they are. 

Union. — R. O. Brown, School Visitor. 

Our schools the past year have been unusually good, though one of 
them was not able to make the desired progress on account of irregu- 
lar attendance. 

Licrease of Parental Interest. — During the past year the parents in 
some of the districts have manifested more than usual interest in the 
schools. They have visited the school room quite often, and their 
presence has been cheering to the pupils, and highly encouraging to 
the teachers. 

Vernon. — Rockville, Dr. S. G. Risley, Acting School Visitor. 

The people in both districts of the village, have shown a growing 
interest in the cause of education. School meetings have been at* 
tended more and more fully when the prospects and interest of the 
schools have been freely debated and acted upon. Schools have been 
visited by parents and friends, and thus pupils and teachers have been 
cheered and encouraged in their tasks and labors. 

Dr. N. Gregory Hall, Acting School Visitor. 

The other schools have as a whole been worthy of respect and 
praise. While there might be many deficiencies pointed out in each, 
jet collectively they are deserving of much credit Their average 
is higher than that of any year for four previous years. They are 
however, now very far from perfection. Still it is highly gratifying 
to know that there is a progress upward toward a higher standard. 

Ten teachers have been employed during the past year, not one 
continuing in the same school two successive terms. The pupils in 
our schools cannot make the progress they would if only one teacher 
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was employed daring the jear. The nde should be, secure the set* 
vices of a good teacher, and if possible, retain her. 

As has been intimated there has been more interest manifested on 
the part of the public in behalf of our schools than usuaL More in- | 

qairies have been made respecting the condition of the schools. A * 

greater number of school visits have been made than during any year i 

fbr four previous years. This increased interest may be due in part ^ 

to the fact that at the commencement of the year we introduced two 
new series of text-books. It is a notorious fact that when you draw 
upon a man's purse you touch a very sensitive spring of action that 
will lead him at once to ascertain if possible, whether he wiU receive I 

due compensation fbr the money expended. It was undoubtedly call- ■ 

ing into action this principle that led some at least to exhibit more 
interest in our schools than heretofore. All of the interest manifest- 
ed is not however, traceable to this cause. Great credit most cer- 
tainly is due to the parents and guardians of the children in so will- 
ingly supplying them with the new text books and making so little 
objection to their introduction. It is certainly a most hopeful sign. 
Say all we can however, in favor of our schools still they are very 
far from being what they ought to be. And why ? One reason is, 
apathy on the part not only of parents and guardians, but of the 
friends of education. This is evident from the fact of the dilapidated 
condition of some of our school-houses, of the low state of average 
attendance, of the tardiness of the pupils, of their not being well sup- 
plied with text-books, of the want of sympathy for and cooperation 
with the teacher in her arduous work, but on the other hand too fre- 
quently a disposition to criticise severely and to find fault. Such are 
a few of the evidences which make it manifest that there is still too 
much indifference in the community respecting our schools. In re- 
gard to the condition of our school-houses, there has been in one or 
two districts a decided improvement We hope it is but the beginning 
of a great change in this respect. It is with feelings of deep regret 
that I am obliged to allude again to the condition, the miserable con- 
dition for accommodating the number of pupils, of the building, (I will 

not call it a school-house) in the district. The district 

out of regard to the health of their children, to say nothing of 
their education, ought to furnish them with better accommoda- 
tions. I have visited that school when I should have had some 
doubt whether there was oxygen enough in the air to support com- 
bustion, had it not been for the fact that there were seated there on 
those unendurable benches sixty pupils trying to breathe, somewhat 
in the same manner as a fish does lying on the bank of a stream. 
There is certainly great danger that our children, many of them will 
suffer from ill health by study and close confinement, even with the 
best accommodations. When will men learn wisdom ? Our teachers 
complain, and that justly, of the want of sympathy and aid of the 
parents. The question is often asked, ^' Where are the parents? the 
term is half through, and I've only seen one or two of the parents in 
school." No one who has never taught knows how much good it 
does a teacher to speak a kind word, a woid of encouragement. It 
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kindles up an enthusiasm and ifeal for the work unfelt and periia|>8 
unknown before. Even the verj presence of the parent in school 
acts as a stimulus to a teacher. She feels she is not forgotten. I 
plead that more parents visit our schools, that those who do visit 
them, visit them oflener, and it would not be many terms before a 
very decided improvement would be manifest in all our schools. 
Another reason why our schools are not what thej ought to be, is 
found in the fact that our district committees do not always exercise 
the care they ought in the selection of teachers. I well know the 
difficulties in the matter and would therefore be very charitable. I 
know that sometimes when the utmost care has been used there have 
been failures. Still there is too much of a disposition to secure the 
services of the teacher that applies, without due inquiry as to her 
general qualifications and her previous success. Too great care cer* 
tainly cannot be used in this matter. All the information it is possible 
tc gain in reference to a teacher not well known to a committee should 
be had before she is hired. The extent of the evil consequences re- 
sulting from employing teachers not possessing the requisite qualifica* 
tions for teaching a good school, are not, I apprehend, well understood. 
The labor of a faithful teacher for half, and sometimes for a whole 
term, are necessary to eradicate from the pupils bad habits of study 
they have formed. Hence from one to two terms are nearly lost to 
the pupils. If parents would visit the schools sufficiently often, and 
observe so closely as to become fully aware of this fact, to see that 
money expended in employing an inefficient teacher is worse than 
thrown away, more care would certainly be exercised in obtaining 
good teachers. The deficiencies in our teachers have not been, with 
one or two exceptions, in intellectual capacity. The most prominent 
and most common defects are want of ability to discipline a school, 
and want of enthusiasm and zeal in their work. It is impossible for 
a teacher not having enthusiasm and zeal herself to awaken it in her 
pupils. And a dull school is about the dullest of all things. Method 
in conducting the exercises of the school is also a very common fault 
of teachers. I consider this of great importance in the education of 
the young. Train a child during his school days to habits of method 
in everything, and he will be methodical through life. It is superflu- 
ous for me to enumerate the advantages of such habits in business 
life. They are indispensable. 

VoLUNTOWN. — ^William C. Stanton, and A. E. Bitgood, Acting 
Visitor. 

Fardt'Jinding Parents, — ^We think our schools would be far more 
successful if parents and guardians would take more interest in coop- 
erating with and assisting the teachers in their arduous and important 
duties. We know of a few parents who, although they are never 
seen in the school, are always finding fault about the teacher and 
school. Such parents, who obtain about all they know of the school 
from their children, are frequently without any foundation whatever for 
their fault-finding, and consequently they greatly impair the efficiency 
of the school by their unfounded reports and unjust attacks upon the 
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teftcher. Irregular aUendcmce still continnes, to the great detriment 
of oar schools. We wish that parents could see the bad effects which 
irregular attendance has upon our schools. We think if thej could 
see it in its true light, thej would lend a helping hand to prevent it. 

Wallhtgfokd. — Rer. R. J. Adams, Acting School Visitor. 

Sow to Secure and Retain Good Teachers, — ^The teachers recom- 
mended to us from the Normal School have uniformly proved success* 
fuL Still it is evident that the great obstacle to the highest efficiency 
of our schools is the incompetency of teachers. The first minds in the 
community ought to be encouraged to engage in the work of teaching. 
It is a work which can not be properly done by any boy or girl who 
may think it would be a fine thing to teach school one or two terms. 
A special preparation is needed for it as much as for any of the so- 
called learned professions. , 

If we could have thoroughly qualified and experienced teachers in 
all our schools for a few generations it would be one of the richest 
blessings to society, and would hasten the coming of that predicted 
time when "wisdom and knowledge shall be the stability of the 
times." 

What can he done to secure an improvement in teachers andschoobf 
Let what good teachers there are be engaged and continued in the 
same school as long as possible, and let their compensation be sufficient 
to keep them in the employment. There are not at present good 
teachers enough to supply all the schools, but create the demand and 
you wiU have the supply. Let the people insist on having teachers of 
the requisite qualifications, and they will be forthcoming, if the people 
are willing to pay for them. Refiise to hire cheap teachers. Let poor 
teachers be discharged as soon as their incompetence is ascertained. 
Parents must keep their eye on the teacher, and must frequently visit 
the school if they would encourage him and stimulate him to do his 
work well. They must aid him in maintaining discipline, must teach 
their children to obey him, and must concede to him all due authority 
and let him exercise it, even if their children receive correction. 
They should see to it that their children are regular and punctual in 
attendance, and that there is a commodious and pleasant school-house. 
Some of the farmers have bams better than the school-houses, showing 
that they are quite as thoughtful for their domestic animals as for the 
comfort of their children during the years they spend in obtaining an 
education. The fact is, the people do not, as a mass, duly appreciate 
the importance of educating the rising generation. They think more 
of making them rich in material possessions than of conferring upon 
them the more valuable and durable riches of knowledge, and of men- 
tal and moral worth. 

Importance oj Estallishing either a Graded School or a £Rgh SchooL 
-i-Is it not a standing reproach to this town that we do not furnish to 
our young people facilities for acquiring a thorough education in the 
lugher mathematics, the natural sciences, and the classics? If Con- 
necticut had a law like Massachusetts, Wallingford would be under 
the necessity of having a High School. Our town will continue to be 
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destitute of young men preparing for college and for the learned pro- 
fessionsy so long as we are destitute of a school of a higher grade than 
any we now have. Our young men grow up without acquiring much 
literary taste. Shall these things continue so to he? Shall our young 
men continue to prefer to spend their evenings at some place of amuse- 
ment, rather than with some useful hook in science or history? We 
shall not take that position in education which we ought to take till 
we establish a High School. 

Wabren. — Rev. William E. Bassett, Acting Visitor. 

SmaU Districts — Antiquated Usage, — ^There are two districts in 
Warren which are without a school or a comfortable place for a school. 
Their population is scattered and poor. The old way of charging 
scholars only for the days of their attendance has been followed in all 
the schools in this town. This is believed to encourage irregularity, 
and efibrts are being made to lead to a conformity to the law in this 
respect, 

Washington. — Stephen S. Baldwin and Grould C. Whittlesey, 
Acting Visitors. 

Obstacles, — The greatest obstacles are general apathy and parental 
indifference. The former is manifest at our meetings for the election 
of district officers, and making provision for our schools, where, it is 
believed, (unless a durect tax is to be levied,) not one-fourth of those 
most interested, or one-eighth of the legal voters, are ever seen. It is 
also manifest in the election of district committees. Not every person 
of the beSt judgment as to the qualities or the value of a good horse 
or pair of oxen is competent to judge the value of a thorough educator, 
or what is necessary to a good school. Not every mechanic who 
knows what tools are necessary to the prosecution of his trade, and 
how to keep them in order, knows what tools are necessary and the 
order in which they must te kept to secure the successful operation of 
a common school. Not rotation in office but live school men should be 
the motto in the selection of district officers. There is a difference in 
our schools; but what has made this difference? Not the teacher alto- 
gether, for many of our teachers have labored alike faithfully, but 
some have not been sustained by the sympathy and cooperation of 
the parents. In some of our schools not more than two or three, and 
in some not even one parent, is seen during the term; while in two 
others, and those the most prosperous, almost every parent, and mor« 
visitors than pupils, were present at the last examination. What shall 
we think of that farmer, or mechanic, or housekeeper, who should have 
no greater anxiety about their help than most parents manifest in re- 
gard to those who have the training of their children. In the one case 
it is a mere matter of dollars and cents, in the other the training of 
the immortal mind.. 

Watebbury. — Thomas L. Hendricken and Rev. Elisha Whittle- 
sey, Acting School Visitors. 

Influence of Examination and Premiums, — ^There are two ways by 
which a real advancement can be secured in our schools. Always to 
16 
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provide an adequate number of welRrained teachers, and to give to 
the pupils sufficient motive for exertion. These are the two great 
conditions in compliance with which only can real progress in education 
be secured, and many of the difficalties and obstacles which we com- 
plain of be surmounted. Granted for a moment that all ardent, ener- 
getic, and well-disciplined teachers oould not be found to the number 
we require them, it is of far less importance than a want of a provision 
that would afford a stimulus to the pupils themselves. Now this can 
be done by holding out to the pupil that he shall be rewarded for his 
labors after a fair test of his attainments. It is trifling with the ques- 
tion to say that pupils should be taught to labor from a higher induce- 
ment than the hope of a premium. Allowing the abstract truth of 
the principle, we must, notwithstanding, confess thac the desire of 
praise and the hope of reward are universally implanted in the human 
breast, and we must deal with old and young as we find them. 

Waterford. — ^Nathaniel A. Chapman, Chairman of Board of 
Visitors. 

Improvement during the Tear. — ^There is more desire for improve- 
ment among parents and others than ever; the schools have been more 
frequently visited, children's books examined and commented upon, a 
desire to procure better teachers, paying better prices for their serv- 
ices, and more disposition on the part of the people to tax themselves 
in their annual district meetings than ever before. The gradual in- 
troduction of text-books for the schools will, I have no doubt, lead to 
very great improvement, ^nd will encourage teachers to make greater 
exertions for the improvement of those under their charge. We hope 
at the end of another year to show still greater progress. 

Watbrtown. — ^A. C. Eggleston, Secretary of Board of School 
Visitors. 

Increased Town Taxation Recommended. — ^If possible get the Leg- 
islature to raise the town tax from -^ of a mill to -j^, at l^ast, or bet- 
ter still, to f^. It will be immeruehf better to approximate^ at least, 
the free school system. 

Woodbury. — P. M. Trowbridge, Acting Visitor. 

Beneficial effect of a Teacher^ Institute. — ^The Teachers' Institute 
for Litchfield County, held in this town in October, 1864, gave a de- 
cided impulse to our schools, stimulating teachers to fresh zeal, and 
awakening a new interest i^ the whole community, the effects of which 
are still plainly visible. 

Westbrook. — Rev. J. H. Pettingell, Acting Visitor. 

Need of Improvements in School-houses, Several of the school- 
houses need very much to be repaired and remodeled. The influence 
of a cheerful and convenient room Upon the minds and habits, not to 
speak of the health of the scholars, is a consideration of no small 
importance. The welfare of the school is promoted by making the 
room as pleasant and attractive as possible to the teacher and pupils. 
J£ the walls are dirty and ragged, and the seats uncomfortable, and 
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ill-arranged at that, the windows withoat any shades to prevent the 
glare of the sun in summer, and with joints so open as to lei in the 
cold air in winter, the wood green and made to burn with great diffi- 
culty, and the stove dilapidated and murky, it can hardly be expected 
that any ordinary teacher will be able to keep what is called '^ a good 
school." Yet this is the condition of several of our school-houses. 

Diversity of Text-Booh. The diversity of text-books, not only in 
the different schools in the town, but also among scholars of the same 
school, is a source of much inconvenience, and a sei^ious drawback on 
the prosperity of our schools. This evil has been growing upon us for 
several years, and it is impossible to check it without the exercise of 
some authority on the part of the school visitors. The same books 
are handed down fiiom generation to generation of scholars ; others 
of a later date are brought in by pupils who had no predecessors in 
the family ; others still by those who came from abroad ; and yet others 
are brought down from the academy ; so that we have come to have 
a complete medley of books, and often in a class, or what should be 
a class of half a dozen pupils in some branch of study, no two of them 
have the same text-book. The teacher has not the time to hear 
them all recite separately, and if he had, it would be much better 
for these pupils to be in a class together ; but this is quite impossible 
unless they use the same text-book. Some of these books are cer- 
tainly much superior to others, but a uniformity with any one of them 
would be better for the school than the present state of things. In 
deciding upon the books to be used in the various branches, while we 
have desired to adopt the best so far as practicable, we have also 
wished to make as little change as possible, and to avoid all unnecessary 
expense. We have, therefore, in all cases, selected some one from 
among the number in use, as the best, and as the standard to which 
the schools will be expected to conform. It will be necessary to 
insist on this regulation for the coming year, * * * and teachers 
will be instructed to carry this regulation into effect. 

A High School Desirable* It i^much to be regretted that the town 
is not ready at once to accept the system which is becoming so com- 
mon in this State, and which is almost universal elsewhere— of grading 
the schools — ^so that we can have at least one good high school, which 
shall come under the provisions of the Common School law and 
receive the benefit of the public funds to aid in its support. If such a 
school were maintained the year round, with a competent gentleman 
teacher, we see no reason why female teachers might not be retained 
in all our districts both summer and winter. In this case, the expense 
of this high school would be an additional tax upon the town, while it 
would give to our older scholars an opportunity of pursuing the 
higher branches without any additional expense. The money which 
is now expended by the few in sustaining a feeble and uncertain pri- 
vate school in the apademy, and that which is expended by some of 
our citizens, in educating their children in schools out of town, would 
be more than sufficient, under this plan, for sustaining here a town 
high school of the very highest grade. Thus, the high school, instead 
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of weakening our district schools, and operating as a discoaragement 
to them, would cooperate with them, and would be felt as a healtlifol 
stimulus in all of our district schools. This arrangement, which we 
urged without effect last year, and which the State Superintendent, in 
his last annual report, so strongly commended, is becoming very 
general, and we cannot doubt that this town, though it may bring up 
the rear, will, before many years, be constrained by the force of public 
sentiment, if not by statute, to adopt it. 

The Abolishment of Districts MecommendecL It could be wished 
also that the old district system, which might perhaps have answered 
some good purpose at first, but which has had its day, and is going 
out of use at the East, and is utterly discarded in the newer States as 
cumbersome and detrimental to harmony of action and progress, were 
abolished with us, and that the tovmj as every town ought, would 
consent to take the schools under its own care, as one of its most im- 
portant interests. The towns are farther advised that the /^ of a mill 
tax which they raise for the support of their schools is the very lowest 
fraction allowed by law, and is quite inadequate to our wants. Many 
towns exceed this amount, some of them tenfold it, and the general 
average throughout the State is much above this. It could be wished 
that there was a law requiring every town to raise by taxation at least 
as much as they receive from the School Fund. This would add 
another tenth of a mill to our tax, making it ^j^ of a mill. At any rate 
the town should raise enough by general tax to relieve the district 
(except in special cases) from the necessity of laying an additional 
tax, for if the money is to be raised, it would save much time and 
trouble, and some expense, to have it raised by one general tax 
rather than after the inconvenient, complicated and uncertain way in 
which it is now raised. According to the present mode of operation 
the action of the district depends upon the action of the town, and 
when there is a delay in apportioning the town money, the district 
can not tell how much to raise, the committee can not make out their 
report, as by law they are required to do on or before the loth of Sep- 
tember; the visitors' report must Rlso be incomplete, it is impossible 
to pay off the teachers, and everything is hurried and uncertain at the 
end of the year. 

Weston. — J. R. Nichols, Acting Visitor. 

Parents in Fault, While some parents have blamed their children's 
teachers for real or imaginary «auses, it is believed that the teachers 
have tried to do their duty. The visitor would respectfully suggest 
whether parents themselves are not to be blamed for some things 
which act as a drawback to the teacher, and counteract his influence ? 
Do parents try to assist and encourage him by trying to teach their 
children at home out of school-hours? How many are kept out of 
school for trivial causes, thus making more trouble to the teacher by 
not being with the class ? These, among other things, ought not to 
be. • 

School-homes. Another thing to which the visitor would call atten- 
tion is the situation of the different school-houses, with one exception, 
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close to -the public streets. They ought to be located back from the 
road, so as to have a yard in front for a play-ground. 

PresentSi It has been tho custom for the teachers to give presents 
to their pupils at the close of each term. The visitor would suggest 
whether it would not be better for the several districts to offer through 
their committees, prizes to be given to the most deserving ? The dis- 
tricts are better able to do so than the teachers, and could distribute 
more valuable prizes as inducements to study. 

WiLLiNGTON. — Albert Sharp and J. M. Browne, School Visitors. 

Need of Parental Interest. It is greatly to be desired that parents 
and friends of the children should be seen nn the school-room. The 
teacher feels the influence of their presence, awakening his interest, 
and eUciting his efforts to gratify the interest of his friends by doing 
well. It is the calamity of most of our schools that so few of the 
parents manifest interest enough to take this easy way of doing so 
much good. 

Diversity of Text-Books. It has been a settled policy with the 
Committee to simplify the work of the teacher as much as possible by 
uniformity of text-books. In most of the schools this has been, to a 
great extent, accomplished; but in some of the schools a few of the 
old text-books are pertinaciously retained, thus multiplying classes, 
and stinting the progress of the pupils. 

Teachers. As a whole, the Committee believe that our schools the 
past year have not only accomplished very satisfactory results, but 
in important respects have made decided progress in the right 
direction. There has been more caution, and in many cases better 
success in the selection of teachers. And on the part of many of our 
teachers there has been an ambition to excel — a conscientious endeavor 
to discharge their high responsibilities. 

Windham.— E. D. Bentley and J. G. Clark, Visitors. 

Teachers. — Good teachers are scarce. This arises from several 
causes. In the first place the demand for labor, and the advanced 
rate of wages and profits in almost every branch of business, bave 
drawn off many excellent teachers into other pursuits and occupations. 
To this may be added, that schools in many other places are paying 
larger salaries. There is no reason why teachers should accept a 
smaller compensation for services than a similar grade of talent in 
other occupations. Districts must give attention to salaries, or there 
will be serious deterioration in our schools. 

Many of our teachers could be much improved by attendance upon 
the State Normal School ; some if not by acquiring knowledge, to 
learn how to express their knowledge and communicate it to others, 
and to learn the best methods of teaching. 

Music, — Vocal music is receiving some — ^perhaps increased atten- 
tion each year. Its influence is subduing, refining and elevating, upon 
both boys and girls. But ve»y little is done in acquiring the rudi- 
ments of music as a science. We would suggest that in many of our 
schools where the teacher does not understand the rules of music, a 
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competent music teacher be employed to give one lesson of one hour 
per week in the school. If a musical instrument can be secured for 
the school, so much the better. If districts do not provide such musi- 
cal instruction the formation of " singing classes " outside the school 
should be encouraged. We believe that so far as time and money are 
concerned, no department of our schools would make better returns 
than the musical. 

Discipline, — ^As a general thing our schools are under quite good 
discipline, and we have heard no great complaint by parents the past 
year. Good discipline is the foundation of a good schooL There are 
different ways of securing it. We have seen schools where the heavy 
and exact machinery of order, the rigid position of pupils, the awe 
and fear of the teacher, the death-like stillness pervading the school- 
room, were absolutely painful ; such schools had a reputation for fine 
discipline. We have seen other schools where the attention of pupils 
was so concentrated and thoroughly absorbed in studies and duties, 
that they seemed to forget many little proprieties of position and order, 
and the school wore a little the appearance of carelessness, though 
there was not to be observed a single willful or marked impropriety. 
Such schools had perhaps little reputation in discipline. Yet we 
should greatly prefer the discipline of the latter to the former. We 
would, however, advance no Utopian theories of discipline. We would 
take our schools as they are, often made up in part of refractory boys 
and girls. It seems to us the time has not yet come, or rather our 
schools are not prepared to entirely dispense with corporal punish- 
ment. It is still needed, as a reserve power y when other means have 
been sufficiently tried. No one, however, can fail to see that the sys- 
tem of corporal punishment is fast losing ground. The mental and 
moral powers must be more fully drawn out to aid in discipline, and 
thus the pupil is taught the most valuable of all discipline — self-d^^ci- 
pline. To make the discipline of our schools what it should be, compell- 
ing the teacher to draw largely on the mental and moral resources of the 
pupil, and to banish much of the uncalled for use of corporal punish- 
ment, a rule like this would do much : that the teacher be required to 
make a record in the School Register, of each case of corporal punish- 
ment inflicted — ^specifying the offense quite minutely — the kind and 
degree of punishment inflicted, there to be a record in future time of 
the pupil's offense, and of the teacher's method of administering pun- 
ishment. Both pupil and teacher would desire to avoid such a record. 

History, — The study of history is, we fear, greatly undervalued in 
—our schools, and by many cf our teachers. It is a sort of connect- 
ing link which binds together all one's other acquirements of knowl- 
edge, and a teacher acquainted with it can do far more in interesting 
and instructing a class in almost every branch, than one whose knowl- 
edge of it is meagre. Many teachers in town cannot pass a credita- 
ble examination in the History of the United States^ and only a por- 
tion have any knowledge of general history. 

Drawing and Black-hoards, — ^AU our schools are provided with 
black-boards, and considerable use is made of them ; still they might 
be more profitably used if the teachers were better acquainted with, 
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and the pnpils taught the rales of drawing. Great proficiency in 
instmcting could be made if teachers had their knowledge at the 
^ tips " of their fingers, as well as on the ^ tip " of their tongues. 

Woodstock. — O. Fisher and L. J. Wells, Acting Visitors. 

More CompetefU Teachers Requisite. — ^The Acting Visitors are 
pleased to notice the general interest manifested in the education of 
the young by the parents and firiends in the several districts. One or 
two suggestions they deem not improper. The exercise of more dis- 
cretion in hiring teachers, and allowing sufficient compensation to se- 
cure well-qualified and efficient teachers, would give us better schools, 
and prevent some unpleasant failures. Young men will generally seek 
those employments which afibrd the best remuneration. At present 
male teachers get much less pay than mechanics, and less than many 
common day-laborers ; and female teachers get much less than good 
milliners, or those engaged as operatives in factories. Consequently 
there is but little inducement for one to qualify himself for the work 
of a thorough and successful teacher. Teachers should not only have 
good native talent and some maturity of thought and judgm3nt, but a 
thorough knowledge of the studies taught To secure such, it will 
not do in all cases to depend solely upon the public funds, if the inhab- 
itants would have good schools and terms of usual length. While the 
amount of money received from the School Fund remains about the 
same in the aggregate, the number of children in the State is increas- 
ing. Consequently the amount divided per capita is growing less ev- 
ery year. And in districts where, in addition to this fact, the number 
of scholars also decreases, there seems to be a disposition to cut down 
the wages of teachers accordingly. Better, if no more funds can be 
raised, to have shorter terms under good teachers than long ones under 
poor teachers. We have too many cheap teachers for the welfare of 
our schools or the good of the community. 

OutUne Maps. — We would suggest that the districts more generally 
supply themselves with outline maps. They are of great importance 
to scholars in acquiring a knowledge of geography. The State pro- 
vides assistance to every district, upon proper application, in the pur- 
chase of maps and other school appliances. The first installment is 
ten dollars, subsequent five dollars each ; and many towns in the State 
are particular to avail themselves of the privilege thus afibrded. 

Injudicious Remarks. — We would also speak of the deleterious 
effects of injudicious remarks in regard to teachers by parents in the 
presence of their children. 
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REPOET. 



To the General Assembly of the State qf Connecticut. 

The Board of Education hereby respectfully present to the Legis- 
lature, their Annual Report, as required by law. 

In the exercise of "the general supervision and control of the ed- 
ucational interests of the State," the Board have not, during the year, 
felt called on to introduce any important changes. They have deem- 
ed it wiser to encourage good progress under former methods, than to 
revolutionize, in any degree, the system of the past. Under that sys- 
tem great improvement can be made, and has been visible in differ- 
ent parts of the State during the year. Efforts have indeed been put 
forth occasionally by men of mistaken views, to turn back the current 
of opinion on the important subject of public education, and to com- 
mit the people to very unworthy theories, — theories which were aban- 
doned by our fathers even in the days of great public poverty. These 
efforts have failed. And they have not only failed, but they have, on 
the other hand, served to establisli just and enlightened opinions, by 
calling attention to the great design of the State in giving education 
to all. No man surely ought to suppose that the State designs to 
create or to foster distinctions among the citizens, by a system of pub- 
lic education which is sustained by public funds, the conmion treasure 
of all. And yet it is obvious that that would be the effect, whether it 
was the design or not, if it were generally understood that the public 
schools of the State were maintained for the instruction of the poor, 
and were not, also, intended for those who had the pecuniary ability 
to educate their children. Such a theory would make all the public 
schools of the State institutions of charity, like alms-houses and hos- 



pitals for the insane poor, and if it were generally recognized as the 
true theory, it would inevitably bring the schools into contempt with 
the very class for whom they were designed, and they would abandon 
them in scorn. Such a theory would be inconsistent with the spirit 
of republican institutions, and would necessarily yield before the pre- 
valence of true democratic principles. A democratic community 
would obviously be untrue to itself, which should not aim, so far as its 
public acts could properly have a bearing on such a result, to obliter- 
ate the artificial distinctions of society by bringing all the citizens 
nearer to an elevated equality. And if it is proper to maintain, by 
the public treasure, a system of public courts of justice, for the 
free use of all classes of citizens in the State, it certainly cannot be 
wrong to have a similar understanding in respect to the public 
schools wjiich are supported in like manner. 

Of course the time will never come when there will not be worthy 
objects of charity among those who are seeking an education. But it 
is to be hoped that such persons will never be banished to separate 
schools. Let the public schools rather hide from such, if possible, the 
thought of tlieir own poverty, and bring them up without loss of self 
respect to the position of worthy citizens. 

It is our just boast now, that the Connecticut boy of limited means, 
who feels impelled by a consciousness of good mental endowments or 
by an appetite for knowledge, to seek the advantages of the highest 
education, can pass through all the grades of the common school, the 
high school, the school of science and the college, without any expense 
for instruction. Other hindrances, it is true, besides the cost of tui- 
tion, prevent most of the youth of the State from following so liberal 
a course, and comparatively, therefore, only a small number pass even 
into the higher classes of the graded school. 

This last fact suggests another though kindred topic, by showing 
the reasonableness of oflfering facilities for higher education in our 
public schools ta those who desire it. For with all the encourage- 
• ment which may be given to those who would make themselves pro 
ficients in learning, it will nevertheless remain true, that the great 
majority of the children in the public schools will only acquire the 
elements of knowledge. And the greatest portion of the public treas 
ure which is applied by the State and by towns and districts to the 
support of schools, will be used, as the most ^trenuous opponents of 
public high schools would have it used, in providing elementary in- 
struction. It is very well that this should be so ; and yet it might be 
argued on the ground of justice as well as a wise expediency, that the 



large tax-payers, who are compelled to contribute so much for the 
sapport of the system, should find in the system some adequate pro- 
vision for the advanced education of their own children and their 
eompanions. 

The Board of Education think it very desirable for the general 
Tvelfare, that, by the consolidation of districts and the establishment of 
graded schools, this provision for higher education be made in all 
parts of the State. If, as the result of it, only one poor boy in each 
town should, every ten years, be set on his way to a position of emi- 
nent honor and usefulness, it is believed that this alone would com* 
pensate abundantly for all the additional expense. 

But it is nevertheless the most important duty of the State, so far 
as education is concerned, to provide for the universal instruction of 
its children in the elements of knowledge. And yet this eiementary 
teaching is, in too many instances, slighted, from a foolish desire to 
hurry forward to more advanced studies. But no progress in knowl- 
edge can compensate for a youth's inability to read, with the ease 
which excludes the thought of its being a labor, whatever English 
books are likely to come into his hands. ' Nor can there be any bet- 
ter preparation for good progress ii5 subsequent studies ; and the read- 
ing of books is to be the chief means of that continued process of 
education which ends only with life. 

Similar in importance are the beginnings of arithmetical knowledge, 
as well as the art of writing legibly and rapidly. 

The Board have continued their rule of the previous year in regard 
to the books which should be used in the public schools. They have 
advised uniformity, especially in districts lying within the limits of the 
same town, but have in no instance exercised the power of requir- 
ing it. 

The usual blanks for school registers and for returns to be made by 
school committees have been distributed, and the information which 
has been collected will appear, in the accompanying Report of the 
Secretary ; to which report the attention of the Legislature is es- 
pecially invited. 

During the year the Board have been under the necessity of elect- 
ing a new Secretary. Not long after the adjournment of the Legis- 
lature in July last, Professor Gilman, much to the regret of the Board, 
asked for a release from his official duties. He yielded however to 
the request that he should continue in office till his successor should 
be appointed ; which was done near the close of the year. 



The Board desire to testify publicly to their high estimation of Pro- 
fessor Oilman's services. They deem it fortunate for the State that 
a gentleman of hi^ untiring activity, and of his devoted and judi- 
cious views on public education, has manifested, and, since his resig- 
nation, continues to manifest, so deep and practical an interest in our 
public schools. 

The present Secretary, Rev. B. G. Northrop, entered on the duties 
of his office on the first of January. It is fortunate that so able a 
successor to Professor Gilman could be found. He was bom and ed- 
ucated in 'Connecticut, and was for eleven years unconsciously in 
training for the office he now holds, by the successful discharge of 
similar duties in Massachusetts. Strenuous endeavors, enforced by 
large pecuniary offers, were made to induce him to remain where he 
was, and the effort to bring him to his present office would in all 
probability have failed, had not the urgent need of his native State 
been pressed on his attention. 

As Mr. Northrop is personally unknown to many members of the 
Legislature, it is not improper to prepare the way for his greater in- 
fiuence here, by showing how highly he was . esteemed as an efficient 
educational officer in the State where he has been so long laboring. 
The following is from the Report of the Massachusetts Board of Ed- 
ucation : — 

**Mr. Northrop, Agent of the Board for the last eleven years, has 
been elected to the position of Secretary of the Board of Education for 
the State of Connecticut. The Commonwealth will lose a gentleman 
of high character and culture, an able, experienced and faithful friend 
of education, eminently fitted for the position he has filled here, and 
is to fill in our sister State." 

The following resolution was adopted by the same Board : — 

^^Eesolved, That the Board of Education have received with much 
regret, the resignation of Rev. B. G. Northrop, of the place of Agent 
of the Board, which he has filled with great ability and acceptance 
for the term of eleven years. And they desire hereby to express to 
him their high appreciation of the fidelity and devotion with which he 
has performed the duties of the place, and the good he has thereby 
accomplished for the schools of Massachusetts and the cause of edu- 
cation." 

From among many similar articles the following only is added from 
the Connecticut Courant. It is understood to have been communi- 



cated to that jonmal by a gentleman of high position, who was long 
a resident in Massachosetts, bat is now a citizen of this State. 

^It is well understood in Massachusetts, that Mr. Northrop has few 
equals in his own particular line of things. To fine scholarship, a 
most amiable spirit, a never-failing urbanity of manners, and high 
Christian character, he adds large enthusiasm, practical experience^ 
and an untiring energy and activity in the cause of education. These 
qualities plainly indicated him as the man for the place to which he 
was elected in the Massachusetts Board of Education some ten years 
since. His success has been far beyond the most sanguine expecta- 
tions. With consummate good sense and tact and courtesy, he con- 
ciliated prejudice, removed obstacles, and demonstrated the exceed- 
ing value of his labors by their immediate and broad results. He 
very soon gained the entire confidence and hearty co-operation of the 
teachers and friends of education throughout the State, and made his 
good influence felt and acknowledged every where, in the correction 
of errors, the introduction of the best method of instruction and dis- 
cipline, the arrangements of the school-room, and all matters pertain- 
ing to the comfort and health of the children, and their pleasant and 
rapid progress in their studies. 

The writer has been in Massachusetts recently, and heard in Bos- 
ton and elsewhere but one expression of profound regret in view of 
Mr. Northrop's departure from the State. As soon as it became 
known that he was considering the question of retiring from the ser- 
vice of the Board, very important posts connected with education 
were offered to him in different directions, with lucrative salaries. 
The efforts made to retain him in the Board, where his relations had 
never been more pleasant, or his labors more successful than during 
the past year, were of such a character that we suspect it must have 
required the yearning of his heart toward his native State, and ^the 
shades of his Alma Mater — Yale — to decide the question in our 
favor. 

Mr. Northrop enters upon his duties as Secretary of the Board of 
Education of Connecticut with all the rich fruits of a lengthened ex- 
perience, a matured wisdom, a quick perception of what is necessary 
and a peculiar tact and facility in the execution of his plans. That 
he will speedily secure the confidence of the entire community, and 
accomplish a most important work in the great cause of popular edu- 
cation in Connecticut, as he has done in Massachusetts, we feel well 
assured." 
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Our own citizens will no doubt soon be able, from their own obser- 
vation, to endorse the judgments expressed in these citations respect- 
ing Mr. Northrop. He has already made a most successful beginning 
of his official labors in the Various towns in the State, which he has 
visited by the invitation of school officers, and in the Teachers' Insti- 
tutes which he has held. The members of the Legislature who rep* 
resent the towns in which these conventions of teachers have been 
held, can testify to their value, and their success in instructing and 
stimulating those for whose benefit they were designed. 

The Board are unanimous in considering the salary of the Secre- 
tary, as it is fixed by the law now in force, quite insufficient for the 
maintenance of his family ; and in urging his acceptance of his office, 
they engaged to press this subject respectfully on the attention of the 
Legislature. 

The Normal School is now under the care and instruction of CoL 
Homer B. Sprague, who is well fitted for his position both by his ed- 
ucation and by his experience as a teacher and a school officer. 
Various causes have united to reduce the number of students now 
under his supervision, among which may be mentioned tfie examina- 
tion which the Board deem necessary for admission, which may deter 
some from making the attempt to enter the school, and the great increase 
in the expense involved in spending two years in New Britain. The in- 
dications, however, are that a much larger class will seek the advantages 
of this excellent institution at the opening of the next term. A re- 
port on the condition and management of the School during the year, 
appears in the appendix to this report, from the pen of Col. Sprague. 

The expenses of the Normal School, as reported by the Hon. 
Elisha Carpenter, Auditor of the Board, were six thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty-seven dollars and seventy-nine cents, for the year end- 
ing August 31st, 1866, and four thousand nine hundred and eighty- 
five 'dollars and five cents from Sept 1st, 1866, to the end of the 
winter term, April, 1867. 

The law of the State directs that the Secretary of the Board "shall 
collect, in his office, such school-books, apparatus, maps and charts as 
can be obtained without expense to the State ; receive and arrange, 
in his office, the reports and returns of the school committees, and re- 
ceive, preserve or distribute the State documents in relation to the 
public schools." The authorities of New Haven have liberally fur- 
nished the Secretary accommodations in the City Hall in that city, 
and a collection of books and apparatus has been comm'enced. 

The Board would only say in conclusion, that they feel encouraged 



by the signs of progress in public education which appear in all quar- 
ters of the State, to make constant eflTorts to discharge faithfully, the 
very responsible duties with which they have been charged by th3 

State. 

•• 
JOSEPH R- HAWLEY, 
OLIVER F. WINCHESTER, 
THOMAS A. THACHER, 
ELISHA CAREENTER, 
GEORE M. WOODRUFF, 
ALFRED COIT. 



REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 



To ike Board of Education of the State of ConneoiictU : 

Gentlemen: — ^In accordance with the requirements of the 
statute, a detailed report is hereby submitted to your honor- 
able body, and through you to the Legislature, respecting the 
condition and progress of the Public Schools of Connecticut 
duiing the school year whidi ended August Slst, 1866, to- 
gether with such other statements and recommendations as 
seem to call for your consideration and for that of the Gen- 
eral Assembly at the present time. 

Another year has confirmed the wisdom of the enactment 
of 1865, by which the control of the schools of the State was 
confided to an impartial and intelligent Board, directing and 
guiding the affairs of the Normal School, the Teachers' Insti- 
tutes, the operations of the Secretary, and all other general 
influences for the improvement of the popular educational 
establishments of the State. 

Before considering other topics, allow me to express the 
regret with which I terminate an official connection with the 
superintendence of our common school system. Unexpect- 
edly invited to assume the grave responsibilitiesof Secretary 
of the State Board of Education in a well known emergency, 
I was glad to have an opportunity to aid in organizing the 
work then just intrusted to your care ; but I quickly discov- 
ered that the liability to be called at short notice to any town 
of the State, was not compatible with other engagements- 
which I had previously made, and I early notified you of my 

2 
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inability to remaia long in the service of the State. It is not 
necessary for me to repeat the circumstances by which you 
were led to the choice of a successor^ but I cannot refrain 
from congratulating you, and all the people of the State, on 
the decision to which you have come. You have brought 
back to Connecticut one of her sons, who has been for eleven 
years past engaged in educational labors in a neighboring 
State, and who, by his versatile talents, great activity, and 
excellent judgment in respect to the public school system of 
New England, has become distinguished among the educators 
of the country. It is most desirable that the legislature 
should now so provide for his support as to make him free to 
devote all his time to the improvement of our schools, and 
to make him firm in declining all invitations to go elsewhere. 
The number of men fitted by experience for the work of su- 
perintending a system of common schools, is not large. It 
would be a misfortune if this State should fail to retain in its 
service one who unites so many of the requisites as the pres- 
ent incumbent of the post. 

My oflScial connection with your honorable body terminated 
on the 1st of January last, the day on which Mr. Northrop 
signified his acceptance of the post of Secretary, but since 
that time I have constantly endeavored to co-operate with 
him and with you in the work of the office, and now accord- 
ing to your united requests, I have the opportunity of pre- 
senting the annual report. 

The statements about to be made will be arranged under 
. three principal divisions, namely : 

I. A Statistical Survey op the Educational System of 
THE State, fob the year ending Aug. 31, 1866 ; and 

II. Discussions and Recommendations pertaining to the 
improvement of the Public Schools of the State. 

.III. The Appendix, containing various important docu- 
ments, THE Annual Returns of School Visitors, the 
Educational Enactments op 1866, etc. 
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I. STATISTICAL SUBVEY. 

I Bninmaiy of all the retTums whioh have been oolleoted, 

An examination of the returns submitted to the Secretary 
by the acting school visitors, reveals but little that is striking 
in the operations of the school system. There have been the 
usual complaints that the district returns have not been 
promptly made to the town visitors, and it seems to me but 
right that the penalties of the law should be henceforward 
enforced in all such cases of negligence or refusal to comply 
with the simple and easy requirements of the statute. 

In estimating the significance of some of the figures here 
presented, I venture to recommend that reference be made to 
the report of the Board of Education for 1866, containing 
many historical and general observations which \t is not nec- 
essary to repeat at this time. Copies of this report may still 
be obtained on application to the Secretary. 

The reader should also be reminded that absolute accuracy 
cannot be expected in these reports. So far as the calcula- 
tions and comparisons are concerned, I do not apprehend that 
serious errors will be detected, for great pains have been 
taken to avoid mistakes of computation, and to secure correct 
transcription and typography. Most of this labor has devolv- 
ed upon Rev. J. G. Baird of New Haven, whose patience and 
accuracy are peculiarly fitted to the performance of such 
services. 

But the returns received from 163 town visitors, and by 
them from 1609 district committees, are by no means as reli- 
able as could be desired. Most of the school ofiicers are 
conscientious in the discharge of this portion of their duty, 
and as there is no temptation to falsify the reports, we may 
conclude that by a balance of errors the general statements 
are not far from correct. If the people ot any town believe 
that they are unfairly represented to the State in this report, 
they must bear in mind that their own chosen oflScers have 
been the reporters. The local returns have been adhered to 
in making up the general summary. When there has been 
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reason to suspect inaccaracy, a letter has been addressed to 
the proper officer, requesting him to verify his original state- 
ments, and thus it is t^lieved that all essential mis-statements 
have been eliminated prior to publication. 

The following table is prepared according to the plan adop- 
ted many yearer ago, for showing at a glance the condition of 
common schools : 

SUMMARY OP BTATISTICS BBLATINO TO THE COMMON SCHOOLS OP 

CONNECnCITT, POB THE TEAR ENDING AUGUST 31, 1866. 

Number of towns in the State, - - - - 163 

Number which have made no returns, ... 

Number of school districts in the State, - . 1609 

Decrease in number of districts in the year, - - 14 

Number of common or public schools, . - . 1651 

Pecrease in number of public schools in the year, - 11 

Number of departments in public schools, - - 2051 

Increase from last year, .... 60 

Number of children between four and sixteen years, Jan. 

1866, ...... 118,780 

Number of children between four and sixteen years, Jan. 

1867, 118,018 

Decrease from previous year, 1866, - - - 761 
Average number in each district between four and six- 
teen years of age, January, 1867, ... 73 
Average length of winter schools in weeks, - - 17.1 
Average length of summer schools in weeks, - - 15.8 
Whole number of scholars registered in winter, - 78,206 
Whole number of scholars re^stered in summer, - 70,837 
Percentage of those enumerated registered in winter, - 66 
Average attendance in winter, ... 57,464 
Average attendance in summer, ... 50,560 
Per centage of attendance in wiqter as compared with 

number registered in winter, ... 74 
Per centage of attendance in winter as compared with 

number enumerated, - - - - 49 

Number of scholars over sixteen years in public schools, 2233 

Number of male teachers in winter, ... 624 

Number of male teachers in summer, - - . 115 

Number of female teachers in winter, ... 1518 

Number of female teachers in summer, . . 1995 
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Number of teachere of the same bc1io<4 two or more snc- 

cessive teims, l . . . . 1185 

Number of teachers who never taught before^. - - 639 
Number of teachers reported as graduates of a Normal 

School, ♦- - - - - - 123 

Average wages per month of male teachers, including 

board - - - - - - $45.21 

Increase over previous year, - - - - 2.13 

Average wages per month of female teachers, including 

board, - - - ♦ - - . 23.14 

•Increase over previous year, - . - - .53 

Number of schools of two grades, - - - 107 

Whole number of graded schools, - • - 187 

Number of new school houses erected in the year, - 22 

Number of school houses reported "good," - - 1047 

Number of school houses reported ** Mr," - - 2&S 

Number of school houses reported « bad," - - 313 

Capital of Sdiool Fund, - • - $2,043,835.47 

Revenue of School Fund distributed Feb. 28th, 1866, 136,471.94 

Revenue of School Fund distributed Feb. 28th, 1867, 135,375.63 

Dividend per scholar frran School Fund, 1866, - - 1.10 

Dividend per scholar from School Fund, 1867, - - 1.10 

Capital of Town Deposit Fund, - - - 763,661.83 

Revenue of Town Deposit Fund, as reported, - - $47,951.72 

Amount raised by town tax for schools, - - 93,726.10 

Amount raised by district tax for schools, - - 317,937.37 

Amount raised by tuition for schools, •»- - - 76,441.92 

Amount raised from other sources for schools, - - 38,231.59 

Total amount raised for schools from all sources, - 701,986.70 

Average amount raised for each child enumerated, - 5,94 

Amount expended for teachers' wages, - - - 482,677.50 

Amount expended for fuel and incidentals, - - 63,421.32 

Amount expended for new buildings, - - - 73,212.35 

Amount expended for repairs, - - - - 38,789.62 

Amount expended for libraries and apparatus, - •* 1,580.71 

Amount expended for other objects, - - - 56,522.5*9 

Total amount expended for schools, - - - 716,203.79 

In considering the tables which follow, I would earnestly 
recommend to the school visitor of every town to draw up a 

*The average wages per month of male teachers was erroneously giren last 
year as $49. The correct figures are $43.08. 
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comparative statement of the condition of his town, and to 
cause the same to be made known in a {>ublic meeting, or by 
means of the press, to all who are interested in these ques- 
tions. Very few persons will take the trouble to make such 
comparisons, even if the figures are put before them ; but if 
one person in every town will make the comparison, hun- 
dreds will be interested in the results. I give an illustration 
of how this may be done in any town, from the tables here 
published. ^ 

Norwich, by the census of 1860, was the third town of the 
State in population ; by the school census of 1866 it has been 
surpassed by Bridgeport ; in wealth, according to the grand 
list of 1865, it still holds the third rank. 

But comparing the amount of its wealth with the number 
of children between 4 and 16 years of age, we find that there 
are eleven towns which have more money per child than Nor- 
wich. There is one town in New London County which re- 
ports more money per child than Norwich, and that is Ston- 
ington. 

Norwich, however, stands second in the State in the 
amount of money expended per child for school purposes, 
having expended during the year 1865-6 (exclusive of money 
spent for school-houses) 18.76 per child enumerated. 

The public schools of Norwich (not including the Norwich 
Free Academy) enrolled only 70 per cent, of the children of 
the town, ninety-four towns enrolling a larger proportion ; 
and of those which were enrolled, eighty per cent., or the 
average, were present at school in the winter of 1865—6. 
Twenty-three towns of the State reported a larger average 
attendance. 

2. The ITnmber of (Mdren in the State. 

The annual enumeration of the children of the State made 
in January, 1867, shows that the number between the ages 
of four ^nd sixteen years of age, is 118,019. There is a de- 
crease during the year of 761. This is the first year since 
1857 that any decrease has been reported, and these two 
years are the only years of decrease since 1844. Prior to 
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1844, in twenty years the nujnber of children decreased in the 
aggregate, nearly eight hundred ; since 1844, it has increased 
34,000. The following figures show the increase during the 
last ten years : ^ 

Tear. No. ISnnmented. Ibcmam. 

1858, 101,486 041 

1859, 103,103 1617 

1860, 105,464 2361 

1861, 108,389 2929 

1862, 109,042 653 

1863, 110,491 1449 

1864, 112,098 1607 

1865, 114,825 2727 

1866, 118,780 3955 

1867, 118,019 decrease, 761 

3. ITimiber of Ohiidien attending the Public Schools. 

The retiians which have been received show that the num- 
ber of scholars enrolled in our public schools in the winter 
of 1865-6 was 78,206, a slight increase over the winter pre- 
vious, and in summer 70,837, a slight decrease. If we de- 
duct from the number enrolled in winter the number of 
scholars reported as over 16 years of age, we shall find that 
there were 75,973 children from 4 to 16 years of age, en- 
rolled in our winter sdiools, or in other words," sixty-three 
PER CENT, of the children of the State were members of pub- 
lic schools during some portion of the winter. This leaves 
somewhat more than one-third to be accounted for as mem- 
bers of private schools, as too young to go to school, as en- 
gaged in other occupations, or as idle and neglected. Large 
numbers who are under 15 years of age are employed in fac- 
tories, in direct violation of the law, during the whole year. 

The following table will be found instructive as showing in 
which towns of the State the public schools draw in the 
largest proportion of the children. One town, Hampton, it 
will be noticed, reports a larger number of scholars in the 
public schools than there are children between the ages of 4 
and 16 years. A similar fact was seen in Killingworth last 
year. This is in consequence of a large proportion of schol- 
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arg over 16 years of i^. Thwe are nine towns whkii bare 
90 per cent, (and over) of the number ennmerated enrolled 
as -scholars during the winter. There are four towns which 
report less than 50 per cent. The extremes are 41 and 105 
per cent. In a majority of the towns seven-tenths, or more, 
of the children go to the public schools. 
9 towns report from 90 to 105 per cent, in public schools. 
29 « " «' 
55 " " ** 

^-[ u « n 

25 « " *^ 

163 towns. 

By a comparison of the table which follows with that of last 
year, some noteworthy changes will be observed. In 1865, 
Greenwich reported only 45 per cent, of the enumerated 
children as attendants on public schools ; in 1866, 55 per 
cent. Wallingford in 1865 reported 53 per cent., in 1866, 
72 per cent. On the other hand, Chaplin has fallen from the 
third in rank to the eighty-ninth, from 98 to 71 per cent. I 
do not know how to account for all these marked changes, 
but if they are not due to inaccuracy on the part of the local 
school officers, from whose reports the figures are collected, 
'they indicate great difference in the estimate placed on the 
public schools in two successive years. 

In 1857, 61 per cent, of the enumerated were registered. 
1858,74 " . " '' " « 

1859.70 " " " " " 

1860.71 " " " " " 
1861, 68 " " " " " 

1862. 68 " « " " " 

1863. 69 " " " « " 
1864, 69 " " " « " 
1865, 68 " " " « " 
1866,63 " " " " " 
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TABLB r. 

ALL THE TOWNS IN THE STATE ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THEIR 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOLARS ^^ REGISTERED IN WINTER," AS 

COMPARED WITH THE NUMBER OP CHILDREN "ENUMERATED." 

[Tliis table shows how large a proportion of the children 
in each town, attended public schools during the winter of 
1865-6.] 
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4, Average Attendanoe of tha Scholars ia the Fablio Schools dnnng 

the Winter. 

Having considered what proportion of the youth in the 
several towns are members of public schools, we now proceed 
to show what number of those thus enrolled are in actual 
attendance at school. Seventy-four per cent, of the scholars 
in the State are reported on the average as present in school 
during the year 1866, a slight improvement on the year 1865. 
We have no returns on this subject prior to 1862 ; since then 
the figures are as follows : 

AVEBAOE DAILY ATTENDANCE. 

1862, 74 per cent. 

1863, 71 « 

1864, 72 *« 

1865, 73 « 

1866, 74 « 

The reported average attendance varies from 63 per cent, 
in Stafford to 96 per cent, in Chester and Ellington. The 
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great diflference between two nearly adjacent towns, like El- 
lington and Stafford, is surprising. 

. It is still more remarkable that Stafford, which in 1865 
reported 81 per cent, of average attendance, should in 1866 
report but 53, thus descending from the rank of the first 
twenty towas, to the lowest end of the list. 

TABLE n. 

ALL THE TOWNS IN THE STATB ARRANGED ACCORDII^G TO^ THEIR 

PER CENTA6B OF '* AVERAGE ATTENDANCE IN WINTER," 

AS COMPARED WITH THEIR '^ NUMBER REGISTERED 

IN WINTER." 

[This table shows the comparative regularitt of attend- 
ance of children at the public schools in each town in the 
State in the winter of 1865-6.] 
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Washington, 


76 


100 


Preston, 
fBerlln, 


71 


60 


Woodbury, 


76 


101 


70 


61 


*Avou, 


76 


102 


Eastford, 


70 


62 


Durham, 


76 


103 


Hampton, 


70 


63 


Hebron, 


76 


104 


Lebanon, 


70 


64 


North Branford, 


76 


106 


Ledyard, 


70 


66 


Old Saybrook, 


76 


106 


Monroe, 


70 


66 


S Plymouth, 


75 


107 


< Rocky Hill, 


70 


67 


'Sharon, 


76 


108 


Salisbury, 


70 


68 


Waterbury, 


76 


109 


WaUingford, 


70 


69 


Watertown, 


76 


110 


Waterford, 


70 
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^West Hartford, 


76 


111 


Westport, 


70 


71 


^Bristol, 


74 


112 


Winchester, 


70 


72 


Griswold, 


74 


113 


Woodbridge, 
fBethany, 


70 


78 


'Bethel, 


73 


114 


69 


74 


Canaan, 


78 


116 


Bozrah, 


69 


76 


East Haddam, 


73 


116 


Branford, 


69 


76 


Essex, 


73 


117 


Burlington, 


69 


77 


Enfield, 


73 


118 


Danbury, 


69 


78 


Middlebury, 


73 


119 


< Harwinton, 


69 


79 


^ New London, 


73 


120 


Manchester, 


69 


80 


North Haven, 


73 


121 


Norwalk, 


69 


81 


North Stonington, 


73 


122 


Orange, 


69 


82 


Portland, 


73 


123 


Seymour, 


69 
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Salem, 
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124 


Southington, 


69 
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^Windsor, 


69 
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Haddam, 


66 
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Derby, 


68 
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Old Lyme, 


65 


127 


Killingly, 


68 
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Putnam, 


65 
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THompson, 


68 
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^Stamford, 


66 


129 


^Andover, 


67 


149 


f East Lyme, 


64 


130 


Bridgewater, 


67 


150 J Hartford, 


64 


131 


Montville, 


67 


151 


] New Fairfield, 


64 


132 


< New Canaan, 


67 


152 


^Wolcott, 


64 


183 


New Milford, 


67 


153 


Darien, 


63 


134 


Ridgefield, 


67 


154 


Franklin, 
Roxbury, 


63 


135 


Voluntown, 
Cheshire, 


67 


155 


63 


136 


66 


156 


North Canaan, 


61 


137 


Easton, 


66 


157 


Sherman, 


61 


138 


Huntington, 


66 


158 


Greenwich, 


60 


139 


< Newtown, 


66 


159 


Kent, 


60 


140 


Norfolk, 


66 


160 


WUton, 


58 


141 


Sprague, 


66 


161 


Brookfield, 


5T 


142 


Sterling, 


66 


162 


Weston, 


55 


143- 


East Haven, 
Groton, 


65 


163 


Stafford, 


53 


144 


65 









There is another aspect in which the attendance upon the 
schools may be presented. It consists in a combination of 
the two tables just presented, so as to exhibit what proportion 
of the children in the State, as counted in the annual January 
enumeration,were present on the average in the public schools 
during the winter of 1865-6. In this way we see most 
clearly, not merely how far the public school is recognized as 
the ordinary means of instruction, but how far it succeeds, 
day by day, in reaching the children of the several towns. 
Ninety-seven towns, it will be seen, have on the average, 
half of the children within their limits, in actual attendance 
at school during the winter. Sixty-six towns fail to secure 
even so good a result as this. The town reported as standing 
best is Scotland, which secures an average attendaaice of eigh- 
ty-three children in every hundred. The town which stands 
lowest is Sprague, which gives instruction, on the average, to 
only twenty-seven children in every hundred. 
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In Stamford tho following rule has been adopted by one oi 
the district committees, and a very sensible circular, explain- 
ing its object, has been sent to every parent. 

" EuLE. — Any pupil who shall be absent toUhout approved excvkse^ during 
a single term, for more than ten half day sessions, shall forfeit his 
place in the school, and shall not be restored except upon the written order 
of the District Committee. No excuse for absence will be received unless 
it be in writing, and allege sickness or other grave cause therefor." 

A similar effort put forth in every town of the State would 
undoubtedly be productive of good. Truancy and careless- 
ness are evils which should be thoroughly eradicated. 



TABLE III. 

ALL THE TOWNS IN THE STATE ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THEIR 
PER CENTAGE OP "AVERAGE ATTENDANCE IN WINTER," AS 



COMPARED WITH THEIR NUMBER 



• ENUMERATED. 



[From this table it will be seen what proportion of the 
children between four and sixteen in each town were present 
on the average, in the public schools in the winter of 1865-6.] 
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Scotland, 


83 


17 
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66 


2 


Hampton, 


73 


18 


Union, 


65 


8 


Barkhamsted, 
Southbury, 


72 


19 


Westbrook, 


65 


4 


72 


■20 


'Ashford, 


64 


5 


Columbia, 


71 


21 


1 Bethlehem, 


64 


6 


'Goshen, 


68 


22 


I Marlborough, 
^Pomfret, 


64 


7 


Mansfield, 


68 


23 


64 


8 


i Middlebury, 


68 


24 


Canterbury, 
Hebron, 


63 


9 


1 Somers, 


118 


25 


63 


10 


Tolland, 


68 


26 


'Andover, 


62 


11 


Woodstock, 


68 


27 


J Bozrah, 


62 


12 


Hartlaud, 


67 


28 


I Grlswold, 


62 


13 


J Killingworth, 


67 


29 


^ North Stonington, 


62 
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^ Salem, 


67 


30 


( Canaan, 


61 
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67 
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\ Coventry, 
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( Willington, 
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('Canton, 


60 


74 


Chatham, 


53 


S4 


J East Hartford, 


60 


75 


Ellington, 
< Middlefield, 


53 


36 


1 Ledyard, 


60 


76 


53 


86 


I Say brook, 


60 


77 


Old Lyme, 


53 


87 


Avon, 


69 


78 


Wolcott, 


53 


88 


Colebrook, 


69 


79 


^East Haddam, 


52 
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Eastford, 


69 
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Easton, 


52 
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] Essex, 


69 


81 


Montvilki, 


52 
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Oxford, 


69 


82 


<^ Morris, 


52 
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Brooklyn, 


69 
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52 


43 


68 


84 


Trumbull, 


52 


44 


■ East Windsor, 


68 


85 


Waterford, 


52 


45 


Lisbon, 


68 


86 


fBerlin, 


51 


46 


<^ Madison, 


68 


87 


Franklin, 


51 
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New Britain, 


68 
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^ New Milford, 
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South Windsor, 


68 
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51 
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^Washington, 


68 
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50 


60 
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57 


91 


Bedding, 


50 


61 
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Simsbury, 


50 
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Cromwell, 


57 
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50 
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'Enfield, 


66 


94 
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Harwinton, 


66 
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Voluntown, 


50 
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Lebanon, 


66 
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66 
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Norfolk, 
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Seymour, 
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iRidgefield, 


41 
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143 
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46 
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45 
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Putnam, 


39 
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Brookfield, 


45 
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Thompson, 


39 
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Waterbury, 


45 
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Hartford, 


38 


126 


'Farmington, 


44 


150 


Salisbury, 


38 


126 


Hamdeu, 


44 


151 


', Branford, 


37 


127 


Manchester, 


44 


152 


Huntington, 


37 


128 


-^ North Branford, 


44 


153 


East Haven, 


36 


129 


Sherman, 


44 


154 


"Winchester, 


36 
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Sterling, 


44 
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North Canaan, 


35 


131 


I Wethersfield, 


44 


156 


\ Norwalk, 


34 


132 


J Darieu, 
Groton, 


43 


157 


Weston, 


34 


133 


43 


158 


Danbury, 


33 


134 


J Middletown, 
" Old Saybrook, 


43 


159 


Stamford, 


33 


135 


43 


160 


•Chester, 


82 


136 


Prospect, 


43 


161 


Greenwich, 


32 


137 


^Wilton, 


43 


162 


Stafford, 


30 


138 


New Canaan, 


42 


163 


Sprague, 


27 


139 


fNorth Haven, 


41 









*Tbe largest district in Chester was building a new school-house, and therefore 
bad no public school. 

5. The AmotLnt of Money raised by Taxation. 

It is with great satisfaction that I point to the fact that 

during the year 1866, the sum of $411,663 was raised for the 

support of schools by taxation ; nearly 194,000 coming from 

town taxation, and $318,000 from district taxation. This is 

an increase of $119,317 above the amoui^t raised the year 

preyious, which was $292,346, and the last named sum was 

nearly f 66,000 in advance of the sum which was raised in 

1864. An increase of thirty-seven per cent, in a single year, in 

the amount of money voted by the people, acting chiefly in 

school districts, for the support of common schools is a most 

hopeful sign of progress. The amount raised by taxation for 

3 
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every child enumerated, was $3.46. The gradual implrove- 
meut in this respect appears from the following historical 
table : 

AMOUNT BAIBED BY LOCAL TAXATION (in districts and tOWns). 
Tears. Total. Per Scholar. 

1866, $121,441 $1.21 

1857, 124,074 1.22 

1858, 146,149 1.42 

1859, 156,761 1.49 

1860, 162,500 1.50 

1861, 163,653 1.50 

1862, 182,483 1.65 

1863, 172,177 1.54 

1864, 228,118 1.99 

1865, 292,347 2.55 

The comparatively small amount of $76,000 was raised by 
tuition — ^mostof itby "the odious rate-bill" system. lam 
persuaded that if the Legislature would repeal that portion 
of the statute which permits this obstacle to remain, and 
would require all money to be raised by a property tax, the 
change would be hailed with delight. 

This sulject is so interesting to all who are studying the 
workings of our school system, that several tables have been 
prepared for its illustration. We first present a list of the 
towns, arranged according to the amount which they expen- 
ded during the year on public schools, (exclusive* of the in- 
come of the School and Town Deposit Fund,) as compared 
with the property of each town as shown by Grand List 
for 1865. Chester, it appears, was "the banner town" for 
the year, having raised twenty-six times as much as North 
Canaan,which stopd at the opposite end of the list. One hun- 
dred and fourteen towns raised one dollar, or more, on every 
thousand of taxable property ; thirty-nine raised two dollars, 
or more, and sixteen raised three dollars, or more. Several 
of the towns which raised the largest amount were paying 
for new school-bouses during the year, which caused their 
taxation to be unusually high. This was true of Chester and 
Branford. 
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TABLE IV. 

ALL THE TOWNS IN THE STATE, ARRANGED .ACCORDING TO THE 

PER CENTAGE OP THEIR TAXABIJS PROPERTY APPROPRIATED 

TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE YEAR ENDING AUG. 31, 1866. 

[The Grand List of 1865 forms the basis of comparison. 
Money received from School Fund and from Town Deposit 
Fund is not included. The amount is expressed in mills and 
hundredths of a mill. This table and the following one show 
how much money each town in the State raised for public 
schools, in proportion to the resources of each. As the mon- 
ey from the School Fund and the Town Deposit Fund is not 
derived from nor dependent upon the wealth of the towns, or 
their zeal for education, that money is excluded from this cal- 
culation.] 
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Chester, 
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Stamford, 
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Vernon, 
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Glastenbury, 
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Tolland, 
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North Haven, 


2.61 
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Windsor Locks, 


4.28 
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Redding, 
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New Britain, 


4.18 
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Bridgeport, 


2.57 
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Canton, 


3.76 


27 


Killingly, 
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8 


Bethany, 


3.61 


28 
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2.46 


9 
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3.56 


29 


Cromwell, 


2.43 


10 


3.56 


30 


Milford, 
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11 


Danbury, 


3.48 


31 
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Enfield, 
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2.27 


13 


Derby, 


3.38 


33 
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3.36 
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Plymouth, 
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East Granby, 
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Huntington, 


0.61 
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0.60 
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0.84 
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0.82 
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0.62 
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0.80 
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0.52 
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Sterling, 


0.79 
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0.49 
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0.79 
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0.89 
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0.78 
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tXncloded in Middletown. 
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The same figiires which have just been presented, ^^ 
now given in another table to show in every county what 
town raised the largest and what town the least amount 
of money for school purposes, and the county rank, in this 
respect, of every town. 



TABLE V. 

THE TOWNS IN BACH COUNTY ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE 

PER CENTAGB OF TAXABLE PROPERTY IN EACH, WHICH 

WAS APPROPRIATED TO PUBUC SCHOOLS IN 

THE YEAR ENDING AUG. 31, 1866. 

[For explanation of this table, see explanation prefaced to 
Table IV. * The amount is expressed in mills and hundredths 
of a mill.] 
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NEW BAVEN COXTNTT. 
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Branford, 


7.04 
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2.63 
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Hamden, 
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9 


Milford, 


2.41 


21 


Wallingford, 


1.13 


10 


Prospect, 


2.27 


22 


Guilford, 


0.90 


11 


Madison, 


2.26 


23 


Orange, 


0.76 


12 


Oxford, 


2.09 


24 


Southbury, 


0.66 



NEW LONDON COUNTY. 



o 


TOWNS. 




1 


TOWNS. 




1 


Norwich, 


3.06 


11 


Lebanon, 


1.08 


2 


Montville, 


2.03 


12 


Franklin, 


1.05 


3 


Bozrali, 


1.98 


13 


Colchester, 


1.03 


4 


Ledyard, 


1.66 


14 


Lisbon, 


1.02 


6 


Preston, 


1.49 


15 


Waterford, 


0.94 


6 


Groton, 


1.37 


16 


North Stonington, 


0.91 


7 


Griswold, 


1,33 


17 


Stonington, 


0.79 


8 


New London, 


1.30 


18 


Sprague, 


0.65 


9 


East Lyme, 


1.24 


19 


Salem, 


0.54 


10 


Lyme, 


1.22 


20 


Old Lyme, 


0.49 
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FAIBFIELD OOUNTT. 







Ma 






•2^ 


1 


TOWNS. 


«8 


M 


TOWNS. 


o 8 


1 




l« 


o 




|S 


1 


Danburj, 


3.48 


18 


Weston, 


1.36 


2 


Stamford, 


2.74 


14 


Easton, 


1.27 


8 


Redding, 


2.58 


16 


Newtown, 


1.24 


4 


Bridgeport, 


2.57 


16 


Norwalk, 


1.02 


5 


Bethel, 


2.15 


17 


Brookfield, 
Fairfield, 


1.00 


6 


Bidgefield, 


1.71 


18 


1.00 


7 


Wilton, 


1.70 


19 


Westport, 


0.73 


8 


New Canaan, 


1.68 


20 


New Fairfield, 


0.70 


9 


Trumbull, 


1.60 


21 


Stratford, 


0.64 


10 


Monroe, 


1.60 


22 


Huntington, 


0.61 


11 


Darien, 


1.40 


28 


Sherman, 


0.52 


12 


Greenwich, 


1.38 









WINDHAM COUNTT, 



1 


TOWNS. 


^1 


.§ 


TOWNS. 


H 


c 




1^ 


'a 

o 




i« 


1 


Windham, 


2.80 


9 


Voluntown, 


0.96 


2 


KiUingly, 


2.60 


10 


Woodstock, 


0.83 


3 


Scotland, 


1.61 


11 


Sterling, 


0.79 


4 


Brooklyn, 


1.22 


12 


Putnam, 


0.78 


6 


Plainfield, 


1.19 


18 


Ashford, 


0.76 


6 


Canterbury, 


1.17 


14 


Eastford, 


0.59 


7 


Hampton, 


1.16 


16 


Thompson, 


0.64 


8 


Chaplin, 


0.99 


16 


Pomfret, 


0.62 



i 
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UTOHTIIZJ) CODMTir. 







M^ 






^j 


« 


TOWNS. 


«l 


% 


TOWNS. 


si 


'H 




ii£ 


"E 




^S 


^ 




ft<* 


o 




flk" 


■ 

1 


Tomngton, 


3.28 


14 


Sharon, 


1.05 


2 


Barkhamsted, 


2.46 


15 


Bethlehem, 


1.03 


3 


Morris, 


2.36 


16 


Roxbury, 


1.02 


4 


New Milford, 


2.17 


17 


Woodbury, 


0.96 


6 


Plymouth, 


1,96 


18 


Litchfield, 


0.95 


6 


Cornwall, 


1.66 


19 


Salisbury, 


0.94 


7 


Harwinton, 


1.42 


20 


Winchester, 


0.93 


8 


Washington, 


1.27 


21 


Watertown, 


0.^ 


9 


Bridgewater, 


1.24 


22 


Warren, 


0.87 


10 


New Hartford, 


1.22 


23 


Norfolk, 


0.78 


11 


Canaan, 


1.20 


24 


Goshen, 


0.73 


12 


Colebrook, 


1.14 


25 


North Canaan, 


0.39 


13 


Kent, 


1.13| 









MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 







^4 






^4 


M 


TOWNS. 


sS 


§ 


TOWNS. 


^1 


•p 




SS 


■E 




ss 


o 




A** 


O 




^tfj 


1 


Chester, 


10.22 


9 


Westbrook, 


1.14 


2 


Cromwell, 


2.43 


10 


Haddam, 


1.00 


8 


Saybrook, 


2.12 


11 


East Haddam, 


0.99 


4 


Portland, 


1.84 


12 


Essex, 


0.90 


5 


Clinton, 


1.68 


13 


Chatham, 


0.81 


6 


*Middletown, 


1.55 


14 


Old Saybrook, 


0.80 


7 


Killingworth, 


1.5:4 


15 


fMiddlefield, 




8 


Durham, 


1.18 









•Including Middlefield. 



tWith Middletown. 
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TOLLAND OOUMTT. 







^i 






^^ 


t 


TOWNS. 


^^ 


i 


TOWNS. 


« J 


1 




^^ 


'i 




1" 


1 


Tolland, 


4.87 


8 


Coventry, 


1.14 


2 


Mansfield, 


2.91 


9 


Somers, 


0.93 


3 


Stafford, 


2.75 


10 


Andover, 


0.91 


4 


Vernon, 


2.72 


11 


Ellington, 


0.84 


6 


Columbia, 


1.80 


12 


Willington, 


0.82 


6 


Union, 


1.48 


13 


Hebron, 


0.60 


7 


Bolton, 


1.16 









RECAPITULATION. 













^:s 


1 

c 


• 


COUNTIES. 




"1 

1-2 


1 


New Haven, 


. 


. 


. 


2.48 


2 


Tolland, 


- 


- 


- 


1.98 


3 


Hartford, 


• 


- 


- 


1.93 


4 


Fairfield, 


- 


. 


- 


1.83 


5 


New London, 


. 


. 


. - 


1.71 


6 


Middlesex, 


- 


- 


- 


1.66 


7 


Windham, 


. 


. 


- 


l.?4 


8 


Litchfield, - 


- 


- 


« m 


1.32 




The State, 


- 


- 


- 


1.91 
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In the following table we see the towns arranged not ac- 
cording to their liberality, but according to their wealth. 
This table and the following one are designed to show the 
relative wealth of the several towns in the State as compared 
with their respective number of children of legal school age. 
An examination of these two tables will show which towns 
can best afford to devise liberally for their public schools. A 
comparison of these two tables with the two next previous, 
may prove interesting and instructive. 

TABLE VT. 

ALL THE TOWNS IN THE STATE ABBANGED AGCOBDING TO THE 

AMOUNT OP TAXABLE PBOPERTY IN EACH FOB EVEBY 

CHILD BETWEEN FOUB AND SIXTEEN. 

[Grand List of October, 1865. The amount is specified 
in dollars. Enumeration of children made Jan., 1866.] 







&2 






o^ 


1 


TOWNS. 


i| 


1 


TOWNS. 


§^ 


o 




■5E. 


o 




<t 


] 


Hartford, 


4854 


22 


Trumbull, 


2652 


2 


West Hartford, 


4061 


23 


Middlebury, 


2627 


3 


Watertown, 


3605 


24 


North Canaan, 


2618 


4 


Stratford, 


3531 


25 


Franklin, 


2617 


5 


South Windsor, 


3276 


26 


Woodbridge, 


2587 


6 


Wetliersfield, 


3207 


27 


Washington, 


2585 


7 


Pomfret, 


3203 


28 


Darien, 


2580 


8| Southbury, 


3188 


29 


Stamford, 


2676 


9 


Bedding, 


3152 


30 


Fairfield, 


2665 


10 


Stonington, 


3130 


31 


Scotland, 


2563 


11 


Winchester, 


3015 


32 


Essex, 


2529 


12 


Norwich, 


2988 


33 


Bethany, 


2525 


13 


Westport, 


2920 


34 


Marlborough, 


2525 


14 


Nevr Haven, 


2884 


35 


Windsor, 


2485 


15 


Bethlehem, 


2844 


36 


Westbrook, 


2478 


16 


Guilford, 


2793 


37 


Avon, 


2440 


17 


Goshen, 


2723 


38 


Lebanon, 


2440 


18 


Wolcott, 


2722 


39 


East Haven, 


2423 


19 


Andover, 


2716 


40 


Farmington, 


2408 


20 


Woodbury, 


2692 


41 


Huntington, 


2396 


21 


Brookfield, 


2669 


42 


Bloomfield, • 


2395 
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I 
o 



TOWNS. 



•5 2!. 



TOWNS. 



s-g 



43Ea8t Granbj, 

44'Merideii, 

45!New London, 

46|Walliugford, 

47|New JMilford, 

48,Somers, 

49Easton, 

60;Oxford, 

5l{Gbeshire, 

52|CoIchester, 

SSlBidgefield, 

64Suffield, 

65,Saybrook, 

66!Norwalk, 

67;Norfolk, 

68 Monroe, 

59|Litcbfield, 

eo'Salisbury, 

eiSharon, 

62jHebron, 

63 Bridgeport, . 

6401d Saybrook, 

65 Hamden, 

66 Harwinton, 

67 Morris, 

68 Barkhamsted, ■ 
69|East Hartford, 
70|Danbury, 

71 Brooklyn, 

72 Waterbury, 

73 Roxbury, 

74 Ellington, 
75|New Fairfield, 
76|Groton, 

77 Bristol, 

78Montville, 

79 North Stonington, 

SOGriswold, 

SlINorth Branford, 

82Berliu, 

SSJNewtown, 



2391 
2389 
2381 
2376j 
2335| 
2318, 
2300' 
2276 
2254 
2253 
2216 
2214 
2211 
2207 
2191 
2186 
21821 
2166; 
2160' 
21661 
2163 
2126 
2125 
2133 
2113 
2108 
2105 
2085 
2076 
2068 
2055 
2064 
2044 
2039 
2025 
2020 
2020 
2019 
2015 
2009 
2004 



84 Rocky HiU, 

85 Orange, 

86 Sherman, 

87 Manchester, 
88i*Middletown, 
89;Derby, 
90North Haven, 
9l!Canton, 
92:Canaan, 
93purham, 
94 Plymouth, 
95 "~ 
96 
97 



Warren, 
Salem, 
Bethel, 
98Colebrook, 
99Windham, 
100 Chatham, 



101 



Hampton, 



102Simsbury, 
103 Haddam, 
104Bozrah, 

105 Bolton, 

106 Clinton, 

107 Coventry, 

108 Bridgewater, 

109 Mansfield, 
llOPordand, 
111 Branford, 
112Torriugton, 
113Southington, 
114 Madison, 
116 Vernon, 

116 Enfield, 

117 New Britain, 

118 Thompson, 

119 Woodstock, 

120 Seymour, 

121 Glastonbury, 
122Hartland, 

123 Greenwich, 

124 New Canaan, 



1979 
1969 
1962 
1961 
1928 
1921 
1911 
1908 
1901 
1901 
1900 
1899 
1892 
1877 
1876 
1869 
1855 
1860 
1841 
1828 
1822 
1819 
1816 
1815 
1814 
1787 
1781 
1772 
1762 
1761 
1746 
1743 
1731 
1724 
1723 
1721 
1719 
1710 
1707 
1680 
1677 
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■2 
o 



TOWNS. 



125 East Windsor, 

126 Chaplin, 
127Plainfield, 
128Tollaud, 
129Killingworth, 
130 Wilton, 
ISlWillington, 
132Naugatuck, 
133 Canterbury, 
134;Union, 
135Ashford, 
136 Old Lyme, 
137" 
138 



Lisbon, 

StafiFord, 
139 East Haddam, 
140Preston, 



141 



Columbia, 



143 
144 



142 Sterling, 



Chester, 
Weston, 



g-s 



1663 
1661 
1653 
1650 
1649 
1646 
1646 
1644 
1637 
163d 
1624 
1623 
1618 
1613 
1610 
1609 
1593 
1584 
1549 
1547 



145 
146 
147 



146Ledyard, 



TOWNS. 



Milford, 

Ledyard, 

Putnam, 



148 Prospect, 
149Granby, 

150 Cornwall, 

151 Sprague, 

152 New Hartford, 

153 Burlington, 
154Waterford, 
155 Kent, 
156Killingly, 

157 Cromwell, 

158 Lyme, 

159 East Lyme, 
160Ea8tford, 

161 Windsor Locks, 

162Voluntown, 

leSfMiddlefield, 



-ii 

1532 
1515 
1496 
1451 
1445 
1443 
1415 
1405 
1405 
1889 
1362 
1336 
1249 
1209 
1199 
1026 
1003 
824 



*InclndiDg Middlefield. 



tWith Mlddletown. 
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The same facts are now exhibited by counties. 



TABLE vn. 

THE TOWNS IN BACH COUNTY, ARRANGED ACCORDING TO 

THE AMOUNT OP TAXABLE PROPERTY IN EACH FOR 

EVERY CHILD BETWEEN FOUR AND SIXTEEN. 

[Grand List of 1865. Enumeration made January, 1866. 
For explanation, etc., see pferious table.] 



HARTFORD COUNTY. 







«1 






€2 


fe 


TOWNS. 


M 


TOWNS. 


i| 


"2 
o 




n 


1 







1 


Hartford, 


4854 


15 


Rocky Hill, 


1979 


2 


West Hartford, 


4061 


16 


Manchester, 


1961 


3 


South Windsor, 


3275 


17 


Cauton, 


1908 


4 


Wethersfield, 


320T 


18 


Simsbuiy, 


1841 


5 


Marlborough, 


2525 


19 


Southington, 


1761 


6 


Windsor, 


2485 


20 


Enfield, 


1731 


7 


Avon, 


2440 


21 


New Britain, 


1724 


8 


Farmington,. 


2408 


22 


Glastenbury, 


1710 


9; Bloomfield, 


2395 


23 


Hartland, 


1707 


10; East Granby, 


2391 


24 


East Windsor, 


1663 


11 


Suffield, 


2214 


25 


Granby, • 


1445 


12 


East Hartford, 


2105 


26 


Burlington, 


1405 


13j Bristol, 


2025 


27 


Windsor Locks, 


1003 


14! Berlin, 


2009 
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NEW HAVEN COONTT. 



i 


TOWNS. 


ii 


i 


TOWNS. 


^2 


1 




^1 


o 




ll 


1 


Southbury, 


3188 


13 


Hamden, 


2126 


2 


New Haven, 


2884 


14 


"Waterbury, 


2068 


3 


Guilford, 


2793 


15 


North Branford, 


2015 


4 


Wolcott, 


2722 


16 


Orange, 


1969 


5 


Middlebiiry, 


2627 


17 


Derby, 


1921 


6 


Woodbridge, 


2587 


18 


North Haven, 


1911 


7 


Bethany, 


2525 


19 


Branford, 


1772 


8 


•East Haven, 


2423 


20 


Madison, 


1746 


9 


Meriden, 


2389 


21 


Seymour, 


1719 


10 


Wallingford, 


2376 


22 


Naugatuck, 


1644 


11 


Oxford, 


2275 


23 


MUford, 


1532 


12 


Cheshire, 


2S64 


24 


Prospect, 


1451 



NEW LONDON COUNTY. 





^2- 






Is 


§3 TOWNS. 




H 


TOWNS. 


§•9 


O 




<s 


o 




11 


1 


Stonington, 


3180 


11 


Salem, 


1892 


2. Norwich, 


2988 


12 


Bozrah, 


1822 


3 Franklin, 


2617 


13 


Old Lyme, 


1623 


4 Lebanon, 


2440 


14 


Lisbon, 


1618 


5| New London, 


2881 


15 


Preston, 


1609 


6j Colchester, 


2253 


16 


Lodyard, 


1515 


7| Groton, 


2039 


17 


Sprague, 


1416 


8 Montville, 


2020 


18 


Waterford, 


13«9 


9 North Stonington, 


2020 


19 


Lyme, 


1209 


10 Griswold, 


2019 


20 


East Lyme, 


1199 
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FAIBFIELD COtnrtT. 



1 


• 

TOWNS. • 


li 


1 


TOWNS. 


It 


1 


Stratford, 


8531 


13 


Monroe, 


2185 


2 


Redding, 


3152 


14 


Bridgeport, 


2158 


3 


Westport, 


2920 


15 


Danbury, 


2085 


4 


Brookfield, 


2669 


16 


New Fairfield, 


2044 


5 


Trumbull, 


2652 


17 


Newtown, 


2004 


6 


Darien, 


2580 


18 


Sherman, 


1962 


7 


Stamford, 


2576 


19 


Bethel, 


1877 


8 


Fairfield, 


2565 


20 


Greenwich, 


1680 


9 


Huntington, 


2396 


21 


New Canaan, 


1677 


10 


Easton, 


2800 


22 


Wilton, 


1646 


11 


Ridgefield, 


2215 


23 


Weston, 


1547 


12 


Norwalk, 


2207 









WINDHAM COUNTY, 







Is 






Is 






£'?> 






S-fi 


t 


TOWNS. 


P u 


t 


TOWNS. 


o 


o 




ll 


•E 
o 




11 


1 


Pomfret, 


8203 


9 


Plainfield, 


1653 


2 


Scotland, 


2563':10 


Canterbury, 


1637 


3 


Brooklyn, 


2076- 11 


Ashford, 


1624 


4 


Windham, 


1869 12 


Sterling, 


1584 


5 


Hampton, 


1850, 13 


Putnam, 


1496 


6 


Thompson, 


1723, 14 


Killingly, 


1336 


7 


Woodstock, 


1721 15 


Eastford, 


1026 


8 


Chaplin, 


1661 16 


Voluntown, 


824 
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utcjsfiel'd county. 



TOWNS. 



«22 

II 



TOWNS. 



^S-g 



ii 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 



"Watertown, 

Winchester, 

Bethlehem, 

Goshen, 

Woodbury, 

North Canaan, 

Washington, 

New Milf<Nrd, 

Norfolk, 

Litchfield, 

Salisbuiy, 

Sharon, 

Harwinton, 



3606 
3015 
2844 
2723 
2692 
2618 
2585 
2335 
2191 
2182 
2166 
2160 
2123 



14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 



Morris, 

Barkhamsted, 

Roxbury, 

Canaan, 

Plymouth, 

Warren, 

Colebrook, 

Bridgewater, 

Torrington, 

Cornwall, 

New Hartford, 

Kent, 



2113 
2108 
2055 
1901 
1900 
1899 
1876 
1814 
1762 
1443 
1405 
1362 



MIDDLESEX COnNTY. 







i-g 






|:d 


^ 


TOWNS, 


H 


TOWNS. 


11 


1 






o 




1 


Essex, 


2529 


9 


Clinton, 


181ft 


2 


Westbrook, 


2478 


10 


Portland, 


1781 


3 


Saybrook, 


2211 


11 


Killingworth, 
East Haddam, 


1649 


4 


Old Saybrook, 


2126 


12 


16ia 


5 


•Middletown, 


1928 


13 


Chester, 


1549 


6 


Durham, 


1901 


14 


Cromwell, 


1249 


7 


Chatham, 


1855 


15 


fMiddlefield, 




8 


Haddam, 


1828 









*Inclading Middlefield. 



tWith Middletown. 
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TOIXAND 


COUHTT. 








Is 






li 


& 


T0WK8. 


^ 


TOWNS. 


O ^ 


o 




ti 


O 




11 


1 


Andover, • 


2716 


8 


Vernon, 


1743 


2 


Somersy 


2818 


9 


Tolland, 


1650 


3 


Hebron, 


2166 


10 


Willington, 


1646 


4 


Ellington, 


2054 


11 


Union, 


1630 


5 


Bolton, 


1819 


12 


Stafford, 


1613 


6 


Coventry, 


18151 


13 


Columbia, 


1593 


7 


Mansfield, 


17871 









•RECAPITULATION. 



~— 






■■ -u- ■ 




• 






«22 
11 


1 

o 




COUNTIES. 




li 


1 


Hartford, 


- • - 


« « 


2905 


2 


New Haven, - 


- 


. 


2448 


8 


New London, 


... 


• 


2292 


4 


Fairfield, 


- 


. 


2233 


6 


Litchfield, 


... 


. > 


2160 


6 


Middlesex, 


. 


« 


1868 


7 


Tolland, - 


. . - 


• 


1819 


8 


Windham, - 


- 


- 


1617 




The State, 


- 


- 


2324 
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Having compared the amount of money raised for school 
purposes with the amount of property owned in each town, 
we now compare it with the number of children. 

TABLE vin. 

ALL THE TOWNS IN THE STATE ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE 
AMOUNT OP MONEY WHICH THEY REPORT AS RAISED FOB 
COMMON SCHOOLS PROM ALL SOURCES FOR EACH CHILD ENU- 
MERATED, NOT INCLUDING MONEY FOR NEW SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

[By examination of this table the reader will perceive how 
much money was raised for public schools in each town in the 
State for each child between four and sixteen years of age, 
in the several towns. Money raised for erecting new school- 
houses, being for a special or occasional object, is not includ- 
ed in these computations. 

The eighteen towns which raised additional money for new 
school-houses are marked with a *. 

For a statement of how much each town raised in propor- 
tion to its pecuniary ability, see Tables VI and VII.] 



1 


TOWNS. 


*s 


1 


TOWNS. 


1 


o 


• 


< 


® 




< 


1 


Tolland, 


9.15 


17 


Middlebury, 


6.76 


2 


•Norwich, 


8.71 


18 


Windham, 


6.65 


3 


Canton, 


8.62 


19 


North Haven, 


6.62 


4 


♦New Haven, 


8.52 


20 


Oxford, 


6.61 


6 


*Danbury, 


8.44 


21 


Naugatuck, 


6,59 


6 


West Hartford, 


8.31 


22 


•Enfield, 


6.55 


7 


Stamford, 


8.24 


23 


•Bridgeport, 


6.45 


8 


•Redding, 


8.05 


24 


Saybrook, 


6.31 


9 


New Britain, 


7.99 


25 


Middlefield, 


6.22 


10 


Derby, 


7.86 


26 


Vernon, 


6.07 


n 


♦Hartford, 


7.40 


27 


Trumbull, 


6.02 


12 


Wolcott, 


7.39 


28 


Stafford; 


6.01 


18 


Barkhamsted, 


7.30 


29 


•New Milford, 


5.76 


14 


Torrington, 


7.21 


30 


Madison, 


5.61 


16 


Waterbury, 


6.82 


31 


Bethel, 


5.57 


16 


Morris, 


6.78 


32 


Ridgefield, 


5.53 
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TOWNS. 


«i 


o 


TOWNS. 


1 


is 


Windsor Locks, 


6.51 


74 


Seymour, 


4.34 


84 


FarmingtoD, . 


6.47 


75 


Guilford, 


4.28 


86 


MUford, 


6.89 


76 


Middletown, 


4.27 


86 


Scotland, 


6.88 


77 


( 'Avon, 


4.25 


87 


Cheshire, 


6.80 


78 


1 Durham, 


4.25 


88 


Bozrab, 


6.29 


79 


( New Canaan, 


4.25 


89 


Monroe, 


6.19 


80 


Wallingford, 


4.24 


40 


Plymouth, 


6.18 


81 


( *Chester, 
I Colebrook, 


4.23 


41 


Darien, 


5.05 


82 


4.23 


42 


Bristol, 


5.04 


83 


Groton, 


4.20 


48 


Washington, 


5.01 


84 


Greenwich, 


4.17 


44 


Watertown, 


4.97 


85 


( East Haven, 
Preston, 
Fairfield, 


4.16 


45 


Bethlehem, 


4.91 


86 


4.16 


46 


Simsbury, 


4.90 


87 


4.12 


47 


Prospect, 


4.88 


88 


Brooklyn, 


4.11 


48 


( East Hartford, 
( East Windsor, 


4.81 


89 


Newtown, 


4.09 


49 


4.81 


90 


( KillingWOTth, 
1 Southbuty, 


4.07 


60 


•Montville, 


4.80 


91 


4.07 


51 


Harvrinton, 


4.79 


92 


Union, 


4.06 


62 


; *Woodbridge, 


4.79 


93 


Hampton, 


4.04 


58 


Beriin, 


4.74 


94 


Suffield, 


4.03 


54 


•Qlastenbury, 


4.67 


96 


( *Branford, 
{ Wethersfield, 


4.00 


65 


New London, 


4.66 


96 


4.00 


56 


Portland, 


4.68 


97 


Cornwall, • 


3.99 


57 


Columbia, 


4.62 


98 


( North Stonington, 


3.97 


58 


Wilton, 


4.61 


99 


1 Westbrook, 


3.97 


59 


Meriden, 


4.57 


100 


Granby, 


3.96 


60 


Clinton, 
Easton, 


4.54 


101 


Goshen, 


3.93 


61 


4.54 


102 


Manchester, 


3.91 


62 


North Branford, 


4.53 


103 


Litchfield, 


3.90 


63 


; Andover, 


4.52 


104 


Stonington, 


8.89 


64 


Ledyard, 


4.52 


105 


( Bolten, 


3.88 


66 


! Franklin, 


4.51 


106 


} Colchester, 


8.88 


66 


Lebanon, 


4.51 


107 


( Stratford, 


3.88 


67 


Rocky HiU, 


4.48 


108 


Roxbury, 


8.87 


68 


Winchester, 


4.46 


109 


Essex, 


3.86 


69 


Brookfield, 
Cromwell, 


4.45 


110 


Marlborough, 


3.84 


70 


4.45 


111 


( Bridgewater, 


3.82 


71 


Griswold, 


4.40 


112 


} Canaan, 


3.82 


72 


Woodbury, 


4.38 


113 


( Haddam, 


3.82 


73 


Hamden, 


4.86 


114 


fBloomfield, 


3.80 
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1 




TOWNS. 


^ 


116 


l^Harfland, 


3.80 


140 


East Haddam, 


3.20 


116 


Sharon, 


8.77 


141 


Old Saybrook, 


3.19 


117 


Norfolk, 


3.74 


142 


New Hartford, 


8.18 


118 


South Windsor, 


3.78 


148 


( Chatham, 
I Lisbon, 


8.1T 


119 


Coventry, 


3.71 


144 


3.17 


120 


East Granby, 


3.66 


146 


Sterling, 


3.12 


121 


', Pomfret, 


3.63 


146 


Sherman, 


8.10 


122 


Westport, 


3.63 


147 


Windsor, 


8.09 


128 


Canterbury^ 


8.60 


148 


Woodstock, 


3.03 


124 


Weston, 


3.60 


149 


Ashford, 


3,02 


125 


Norwalk, 


3.69 


160 


Orange, 
East Lyme, 


2.99 


126 


•Mansfield, 


3.58 


161 


2.98 


127 


Warren, 


8.56 


152 


Waterford, 


2.96 


128 


Somers, 


3.53 


168 


Burlington, 


2.93 


129 


Lyme, 
Plainfield, 


8.46 


164 


Salem, 


2.88 


130 


3.46 


166 


•Killingly, 


2-84 


131 


Willington, 


3.40 


156 


Putnam, 


2.61 


132 


Ellington, 


3.39 


157 


( North Canaan, 
1 Old Lyme, 


2.57 


133 


•Bethany, 


3.88 


158 


2.57 


134 


Southiugton, 


8.88 


159 


•Salisbury, 


2.52 


135 


( Chaplin, 
1 Kent, 


3.31 


160 


Yoluntown, 


2.45 


136 


3.31 


161 


Eastford, 


2.23 


137 


Huntington, 


3.22 


162 


Sprague, 


2.22 


138 


( Hebron, 

1 New Fairfield, 


8.21 


163 


Thompson, 


2.12 


139 


3.21 









6. TeaohorB and thoii pay. 
The number of male teachers, employed in winter, was 
624, a decrease of 81. The number in summer was 115, an 
increase of 2 over the number of the year before. The number 
of female teachers in winter was 1518 ; an increase of 70. In 
summer, 1995 ; an increase of 36. This accords with the 
experience of other States, and shows how rapidly women are 
becoming the educators of the lower schools* While I ac- 
knowledge their superior fitness for many positions, I am in- 
clined to think that the State is now suffering from the policy 
of paying such low salaries to mcde teachers, that it is very 
difficult to retain their services. 
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" The following iSgures show the average amount of teachers' 

wages (board included) for the last ten years. In the cities 
and large towns the average is much higher. 

Tear. Males. Females. 

1856, $29.00 117.25 

1867, 30.00 16.00 

1858, 80.84 16.66 

1859, 30.05 16.59 

1860, 31.20 17.34 

1861, 32.02 16.14 

1862, 28.12 15.80 

1863, 28.74 * 16.82 

1864, 33.00 18.00 

1865, 43 08 22.61 

1866, 45.21 23.14 

I feel compelled in this connection to urge upon the local 
authorities the importance of remunerating good teachers 
suflSciently to make them willing to remain at their posts. 
The demand for teachers, male and female, all over the 
country, is now so great, that large inducements are oflFered 
ta those who have acquired a good reputation, if they will 
accept positions at a distance. 

The whole number of teachers in winter, was 2142 ; in sum- 
mer 2110. Of these it is reported that 639 had never taught 
before ; 1185 had taught the same school two or more succes- 
sive terms ; and 123 were reported as graduates (not mere 
pupils) of a Normal School. The average wages of both 
male and female teachers has advanced slightly beyond the 
amount which was paid last year. 

7. School Houses. 
The number of school-houses erected during the year, was 
22. The amount of money expended on new buildings was 
173,212, besides #38,789 expended on repairs and alterations; 
making an outlay for the year of $112,000, on school build- 
ings. The excessive cost of building materials has delayed 
various plans for new edifices. The school visitors give the 
following report of the condition of the school buildings, 
which by law are placed under their inspection : 
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TABLE IX. COKDmON OF SCHOOL HOUSES. 



TOWNS. 


• 




i 


TOWNS. 


1 

o 


n 

.2 


til 

8 




s 


1 


cu 




O 




Pk 


Andover, 


2 


1 


1 


Eait Oranby, 


3 


2 


1 


Ashford, 


6 


8 


2 


East Haddam, 


8 


6 


s 


Avon, 


3 


2 


2 


East Hartford, 


6 


3 


1 


Barkhamstedy 


4 





6 


East Haven, 


8 


2 


1 


Berlin, 


9 








East Lyme, 


7 





2 


Bethany, 


4 


1 


1 


Easton, 


6 


2 


1 


Bethel, 


3 


1 


1 


East Windsor, 


10 


2 





Bethlehem, 


8 








Ellington, 
Enfield, 


4 


2 


3 


Bloomfield, 


€ 


3 





18 





1 


Bolton, 


2 


1 


2 


Essex, 


2 


2 


2 


Bozrah, 


6 





1 


Fairfield, 


12 





5 


Branford, 


4 


1 


2 


Farmington, 


7 





4 


Bridgeport, 


9 





1 


Franklin, 


3 


3 


2 


Bridgewater, 


3 


2 





Glastenbary, 


13 


2 


3 


Bristol, 


7 


2 


3 


(Joshen, 


9 


1 


2 


Brookfield, 


5 


3 





Granby, 


6 


1 


3 


Brooklyn, 


6 


8 


1 


Greenwich, 


12 


2 


7 


Burlington, 


4 





6 


Griswold, 


8 


6 





Canaan, 


5 


4 


1 


Groton, 


6 


5 


1 


Canterbury, 


6 


2 


8 


Guilford, 


14 





1 


Canton, 


8 





5 


Haddam, 


4 


8 


1 


Chaplin, 


4 


2 


1 


Hamden, 


8 





4 


Chatham, 


4 


2 


6 


Hampton, 


4 


2 


1 


Cheshire, 


5 


4 


8 


Hartford, 


8 


2 


1 


Chester, 


2 


2 





Hartland, 


4 


8 


2 


Clinton, 


6 


1 





Harwinton, 


6 


3 


3 


Colchester, 


11 


2 





Hebron, 


3 


6 


2 


Colebrook, 


3 


2 


4 


Huntington, 


5 


2 


4 


Columbia, 


4 


3 





Kent, 


8 


4 


3 


Cornwall, 


9 


4 


4 


Killingly, 


10 


4 


4 


Coventry, 


7 


2 


1 


Killingworth, 


8 








Cromwell, 


6 


1 





Lebanon, 


6 


9 


2 


Danbury, 


7 


1 


5 


Ledyard, 


11 


1 


2 


Darien, 


4 


1 





Lisbon, 


5 





2 


Derby, 


8 


2 


1 


Litchfield, 


17 


2 


1 


Durham, 


6 


1 





Lyme, 


4 





8 


Eastford, 


7 





1 


Madison, 


7 


2 


4 
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OONDmOK OF SCHOOL QOUSES* 
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1 
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Manchester, 


5 


1 


* 8 


Prospect, 


2 


2 





Mansfield, 


6 


6 


5 


Putnam, 


6 


2 





Marlborough, 


8 


1 





Bedding, 


6 





4 


Meriden, 


8 


2 


8 


Bidgefield, 
Rocky Hill, 


9 


1 


8 


Middlebury, 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


Middlefield, 


4 








Roxbury, 


6 


2 





Middletown City, 


6 


1 





Salem, 


4 


1 


8 


Middletown, 


18 


2 


1 


SalisbuiT, 
Saybrook} 


6 


8 


6 


Milford, 


7 


8 


2 


2 


1 


1 


Monroe, 


7 








Scotland, 


3 





2 


Montville, 


7 


8 


2 


Seymour, 


7 








Morris, 


6 








Sharon, 


15 


2 


1 


Naugatuck, 


5 





1 


Sherman, 


4 





2 


New Britain, 


8 


8 





Simsbury, 


9 


1 


2 


New Canaan, 


4 


2 


5 


Somers, 


9 





1 


New Fairfield, 


2 


2 


8 


Southbury, 


8 








New Hartford, 


8 


8 


4 


Southington, 


9 


1 


1 


New Haven, 


18 


4 





South Windsor, 


10 





1 


New London, 


7 








Sprague, 


8 


. 


1 


New MUford, 


10 


4 


4 


StafiFord, 


10 


5 


3 


Newtown, 


16 





4 


Stamford, 


6 


4 


4 


Norfolk, 


6 


1 


6 


Sterling, 


6 


4 





North Branford, 


2 


2 


8 


Stonington, 


9 


6 


8 


North Canaan, 


. 2 


8 





Stratford, 


6 





3 


North Haven, 


6 





2 


Suffield, 


10 





1 


No. Stonington, 


d 


8 


8 


Thompson, 


10 




3 


Norwalk, 


6 


2 


8 


Tolland, 


10 







Norwich, 


18 


2 


8 


Torrington, 


10 





2 


Old Lyme, 


2 


8 


8 


Trumbull, 


6 








Old Saybrook, 


2 


1 


1 


Union, 


4 





2 


Orange, 


6 


2 





Vernon, 


5 


1 


1 


Oxford, 


8 


3 


2 


Voluntown, 


6 


2 


2 


Plainfield, 


10 


2 


2 


Wallingford, 


8 


3 


8 


Plymouth, 


10 


1 


2 


Warren, 


4 


2 


1 


Pomfret, 


4 


4 





Washington, 


9 


2 


1 


Portland, 


5 


1 


1 


Waterbury, 


17 


2 


7 


Preston, 


11 





1 


Waterford, 


11 









i 
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jCONDmOM OF SCHOOL HOUSES. 







• 

a 








g 




TOWNS. 


• 


9 


C 


TOWNS. 


-^ 


1 


Pk 




s 


S 


eL, 




s 


^ 


Watertown, 


6 


2 


1 


Winchester, 


4 


3 


1 


Westbrook, 


4 





8 


Windham, 


7 


1 


8 


West Hartford, 


7 





1 


Windsor, 


8 


3 


4 


Tt«stOtt,. : 


8 


2 


2 


Windsor Locks, 


2 








Westport, 


5 


8 


2 


Wolcott, 


3 


2 


1 


Wethersfield, 


9 





1 


Woodbridge, 


2 


2 


1 


Willington, 


4 


8 


2 


Woodbury, 


8 


8 


2 


Wilton, 


4 


8 


2 


Woodstock, 


& 


4 


6 



Good. 
1,047 



Total, 



Medium. 
295 



1,665. 



Bad. 
813 



NEW SCHOOL HOUSES IN THB TEAR ENDINO AUG. 31st, 1866. 



Towns. 


Cost. 


Towns. 


Cost. 


Enfield, 


81,100 


Danbury, 


$8,000 


Glastenbury, 


4,700 


Huntington, 


not stated. 


West Hartford, 


6,600 


Norwalk, 


2,000 


New Haven, 


♦6,000 


Bedding, 


800 


Branford, 


6,000 


Goshen, 


1,100 


Hamden, 


1,700 


New Milford, 


817 


Naugatuck, 


1,316 


Chester, 


4,600 


Norwich, 


9,000 


Durham, 


1,100 


Griswold, 


1,000 


Mansfield, 


1,600 


Total, 


$57,232 




♦yair Stiert, in part. 
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8. Qiaded Sohools, 
The introduction of graded schools makes slow progress. 
There are only eighty schools in the State which have more 
than two grades, as will be seen from the following table. 

TABLE X. DISTRIBUTION OF THE GRADED SCHOOLS, BT COUNTIES 

AND TOWNS. 
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Hartford, 


_ 


2 


1 


1 


1 






1 




1 




1 


Bristol, 


_ 


2 


1 




















Canton, - - - 


. 








1 
















East Hartford, 


. 


1 


1 




















East Windsor, - 


- 


2 




















* 


Enfield, 


. 


4 


1 


• 








1 










Farmington, - 


- 


3 


1 




















Glastenbury, 


- 


2 






















Manchester, - 


- 


2 


1 




















New Britain, 


. 


2 


1 


1 


















Southington, - 


- 


2 






















Suffield, 


- 


3 






















Windsor Locks, 


- 


3 






















Total, 


43 


28 


7 


2 


2 





0_ 


2 





1 





1 


New Haven, - 


- 


^ 


"8 




2 






1 








4 


" Pair Haven, - 


• 












1 




* 








" Westville, 


« 






1 


















Branford, 


. 




1 




















Derby, - 


- 


2 


1 


1 


1 
















East Haven, - 


- 


1 






















Meriden, - - -* 


. 


4 






1 
















Naugatuck, - 


- 


2 






1 
















Orange, - - - 




1 






















Wallingford, 


- 




1 




















Waterbury, 


• 


6 




2 


















Total, 


40 


19 


6 


4 


6 





1 


1 








"o 


4_ 
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New London, 


» 






3 


2 
















Norwich, Town, 


. 




1 




















" Central,. 


. 






4 




1 














" W. Chelsea, 


• 










1 














" Other Districts, - 


1 


1 




1 
















Colchester^ 


• 






1 


















Griswold, - 


• 




1 




















Groton, 


. 


3 


1 




















Montville, 


• 


I 






















Preston, 


. 


1 






















Sprague, - 


. 




1 




















Stonington, - 


- 


3 






i 


1 














Total, 


29 


9 


5 


3 


4 


3 




















Bridgeport, 


. 


1 


1 




1 












1 




Danbury, 


• 


6 




1 


















Bethel, - 


. 


1 






















Darien, 


• 


1 






















Fairfield, - 


. 


2 






















Greenwich, 


• 




1 




















New Canaan, 


. 




8 




















Norwalk, 


• 




2 




1 
















Stamford, 


- 


1 


1 








1 













Total, 


27 


14 


8 


1 


2 





1 











1 





Brooklyn, 


. 


1 


1 




















Killingly, - - ^ 


- 


4 






















Plainfield, 


■ 


1 






















Putnam, - 


. 


2 






. 
















Windham, 


. 




1 


1 
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Woodstock, 


- 


1 
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Barkhamsted, 


. 


1 










Bridgewater, 


* 


1 










Colebrook, - 


• 


1 










New Hartford, - 


« 


2 










New Milford, 


. 


1 










Plymouth, 


^ 


2 


1 








Salisbury, - 


- 


4 










Tomngton, 


- 










1 


Watertown, - 


- 


1 










Winchester, 


.-» 




1 








Total, 


. 16 


18 


2 








1 


Middletown, 


« 


8 


2 


1 






Chatham, 


. 


1 










Cromwell, - 


• 


1 










East Haddam, » 


m 


1 










Portland, 


- 


1 










Saybrook, 


• 
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Total, 


. 11 


8 


2 
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Coventry, - , - 


- 
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Mansfield, 


• 


1 










Somers, 


- 


1 
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* 


4, 










Vernon, 


- 


/ 
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1 




Total, 


- 9 


7 


1 





1 
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A table showing' the number of graded schools in the States 
in the year 1865—6. 
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28 
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New Haven, 




19 


6 


4 


6 




1 


1 








4 


40 


New London, 




9 


5 


8 


4 


8 














29 


Fairdeld, - 




14 


8 


1 


2 
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1 




27 


Windham, - 




9 


2 


1 


















12 


Litchfield, 




18 


2 






1 














16 


Middlesex, - 




8 


2 


1 


















11 


ToUand, - 




7 


1 




1 
















9 


Total, 
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38 


17 


14 


4 


_2 


8 


0^ 


1 


1 


5 
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0. High BohoolB and Aoademiea 

The value of a High School or of an Academj, eontroUed 
by the public, as a means of elevating the public schools of 
au elementary grade, and as a means of promoting the edu- 
cation of the community, does not seem to be recognized in 
Connecticut as fully as it diould be. We have, a few public 
high schools which are a great honor to the State, and of 
great value to the towns in which they are located, but their 
influence is quite restricted compared to the necessities of the 
Commonwealth. A large number of towns have . no i»»Ti- 
sion whatever for instruction in branches above the most rudi- 
mentary, except the uncertain and fluctuating select schools 
which are sometimes established. 

Without discussing this state of afiairs, I shall in this con- 
nection merely present the returns which have been received 
at this oflBce, in reply to an inquiry as to the provisions which 
are made in the several localities for promoting higher educa- 
tion. I regret that the returns are not more perfect; but 
probably most (though not all) of the towns which have sent 
no report, have made no pubUc i»:ovisi(m for instruction above 
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the primary schools. It will be seen that the cities, Hartford, 
New Haven, Norwich, New London, Middletown, Waterbury, 
maintain public high schools. 

In Hartford the ancient foundation of Governor Hopkins 
is combined with a school sustained by a tax on the town, the 
united institution being one of the best public schools in the 
country. The State may be proud of the reputation which 
this excellent free-school, so vigorous after more than two 
hundred years of growth, continues to maintain. 

In New Haven, a similar foundation of Gov. Hopkins main- 
tains an independent existence. It is a classical school of a 
very high order, but the income of the fund is so limited that 
tuition is charged to every scholar, at the rate of $45 per 
year. A proposal to unite this school with the Public High 
School, was declined by the Trustees of the Hopkins fund, in 
1865. A subsequent effort to abolish the Public Higli School 
in New Haven, was voted down on the sixth of June, 1866, 
after a prolonged discussion and an appeal to the popular 
vote. 

In Norwich, the Free Academy, one of the noblest educa- 
tional endowments of the State, although the property of a' 
private corporation, continues to be a free public school of 
the highest order. Within the year an addition of $.30,000 
has been made to the permanent fund of this institution, by 
the renewed generosity of a few public-spirited citizens. 

Other particulars may be learned from the following sum- 
mary. "None" indicates that no High School or Academy 
was maintained last year. 

And OVER. No report. 

AsHFOKD. A select school about three months every fall, usually 
taught by a young man from some college. Languages and higher 
English branches taught ; teacher last fall, Mr. John Gaylord, 3o 
scholars. Supported by tuition fees only. 

Avon. No report. 

Barkhamsted. None; 

Berlin. Berlin Academy. No report 

Bethany. None. 

Bethel. Bethel High School. Principal, Mr. Pliny S. Smith, 
two assistants, 60 scholars. Tuition fees only. 
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Bethlehem. A select school thirteen weeks. Principal, Mr. J. 
B. Rich ; 19 boys, 5 girls ; supported by tuition. Studies, English 
branches, Algebra, Latin and Greek. 

Bloohfield. Bloomfield Academy. Principal, Mr. Winchester, 
one assistant ; 80 boys, 20 girls ; tuition fees only. The languages 
and all higher branches taught. 

Bolton. Bolton High SchooL Principal, Mr. C. Palmer; 11 
boys, 13 girls this (spring) term. Supported by tuition only, not kept 
through the year. Languages and the higher branches taught. 
BozRAH. None. 

Brakford. Center District Graded School, Senior Department. 
Principal, Mr. H. A. Davenport ; 25 boys, 30 girls. Free to all liv- 
ing in the district Receives public money about $150; Latin and 
higher English studies pursued. 
Bridgeport. No report 
BRIDGEW4TER. No report 

Bristol. A High School, being the highest department of the 
graded school in district No. 3. Principal, Mr. Weaver, one assist- 
ant ; about 75 pupils in average attendance. Free to all living in the 
district, tuition paid by others. Many attend from other districts and 
some from neighboring towns. ^This school is reported as ^'a noble 
provision for the whole community/' and '4s equal to a first class 
Academy." Greek, Latin and the higher Mathematics are taught 

Brookfield. a Boarding and Day school. "St Paul's school 
for boys." Principal, Rev. H. D. Noble, three assistants, 60 pupils ; 
supported by tuition. English and Classical studies. 

Brooklyn. A select school most of the time for six or seven 
years, not at present ; Graded school in Centre district, in Senior de- 
partment higher English branches. Efforts to establish a town High 
School not successful. 
Burlington. No report. 

Canaan. None. A few individuals about to establish a High 
School at their own expense. 

Canterbury. None. 

Canton. Graded school at Collinsville. Li the higher depart- 
ment instruction is given in ancient and modem languages and the 
higher mathematics. Usually one or two select schools, containing 
alK>ut 50 pupils, and supported by tuition. Many go to school abroad. 

Chaplin. No report 

Chatham. A select school at East Hampton village, a few pupils 
in Latin and Algebra. A new school house for the department how 
building. 

Cheshire. The Episcopal Academy of Connecticut Principal, 
Rev. Sanford J. Horton, five resident assistants. Average number of 
pupils about 75 boys, mostly from abroad. Endowment of the Acad- 
emy about 9^10,000. Aside from the income of this fund, expenses 
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are paid by toition. Stadies, the English teaaches, a coune prepara- 
tory for college, also a oommercial dspartmeBt. ▲ select school for 
girls, taught bj Miss Harriet Calhoiuk ; a?e]3^{0 number of pupils 25. 

Chester. No report. 

. Clinton. Clinton Academy. Principal, Wm. A. Woodwortli, 
one assistant ; pupils, 15 boys, 25 ^rls ; s upported by tuition. Studies, 
the English branches, Latin, Sbc^ preparatoiy for college, French, 
Music, Drawing, Painting, Botany, Philosc^hy and Book-keeping. 

Colchester. Bacon Academy. Principal, James M.Linsley,M. A., 
one or two assistants, as may be necessary ; 95 pupils in fiiUtcorm, 85 
in winter term, about two-fifUis boys. Free for residents, supported 
by income from fund, except what is paid for tuition by a few non- 
residents. Besides the common English branches, Philosophy, 
Rhetoric, Botany, Algebra and the rudiments of Latin and Greek are 
studied. 

CoLEBROOK. None. 

Columbia. None. 

Cornwall. Two private schools, pupils mostly from abroad, oc- 
casionally a day scholar from some reudeiH family. 

Coventry. Two select schools of eleven weeks each in different 
parts of the town ; pupils in boUi about 65. 

Cromwell. A town High SchooL No report. 

Danburt. No report 

Darien. No report 

Derby. No report 

Durham. Durham Academy. Principal, Mary J. Camp; 56 
pupils, about 26 boys and 30 girls. Supported by tuition. 

Eastford. No report 

East Granby. No report 

East Haddam. None. 

East Hartford. East Hartford High SchooL Principal, Mr. 
H. H. Stoddard ; 25 boys, 25 girls ; free to all living in the central 
district, tuition paid by others ; except this tnttioa, it is supported like 
other schools in the district, by puWe money, and by tax on property. 
Studies, the English branches, AJgehra, Geometry and Latin. 

East Haven. None* 

East Lyme. No report 

Easton. "Staples Free SchooL" Principal, Mr. William H. 
Bennett ; 30 boys, 25 girls ; free to all ^rho ** have not sufficient estate" 
to pay tuition, and so nearly free to aH that tuition is only $1.50 and 
$2 per quarter of 11 weeks, according to studies. Licome of fund 
about $800, varying somewhat from year to year. The English 
branches. Algebra, Geometry, Latin and Greek are taught 

*'Tbe Learned Languages," and ^The Liberal Arts and Sciences^" 
must be tau^t thoroughly, to fulfill the donor's intention. 
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East Wikdsor. None. 

Ellington. A select school in the "High School Building." 
Principal, in summer and fall, Mr. Daniel B. Lord, one assistant. 
45 scholars.; in winter, Mr. Fitch, 25 scholars. 

A boarding school, scholars mostly from abroad, a few from resident 
families. 

Enfield. In two or three districts Algebra and Philosophy are 
taught, in one or two Latin. 

An unsuccessful attempf was made, two years ago, to establish a 
town High School. An act of the Legislature requiring such schools, 
is greatly to be desired. 

Essex. Hills Academy and Essex Seminary, (united). Princi- 
pal, Rev. M. A. Cummings, two assistants. Pupils : boys 80, girls 

34 ; income from fund about $250, nothing from public money. Sup- 
ported principally by tuition. Latin, Greek, French, Mathematics, 
higher and common English branches are taught. 

Faikfield. Fairfield Academy. Principal, Mr. George F. Rob- 
inson, one assistant ; pupils, 25 boys, 25 gii4^ ; supported by tuition. 
Studies, the English branches. Mathematics, and Classics. 

Farmington. No report. 

Franklin. None. 

Glastenburt. South Glastenbury Academy. Principal, Mr. S. 
A. Snow; 50 pupils winter term, 80 spring term; supported by 
tuition. Building erected by a few public-spirited men. Present 
teacher a graduate of Wesleyan University ; school in a flourishing 
condition. 

Goshen. Goshen Academy. Principal, Mr. A. H. Bingham; 

35 boys, 40 girls ; income from fund $100, all other from tuition. 
Pupils attend to the Languages, Mathematics, and the Sciences ; great 
attention paid to Arithmetic. 

Granby. No report 

Greenwich. A graded school in the Second, or "Horse-neck" 
Society. 

A private school. 

Griswold. Graded school in Jewett City. 

Groton. Graded school at Mystic Bridge. Principal, David 
Gallup ; one asssistant Pupils, 50 boys, 50 girls. The school has 
its proportion of public money, and tuitiBn is paid. No regular course 
of study. 

Guilford. Guilford Institute, Principal, Mr. E. H. Wilson ; two 
assistants. Average number of pupils the past year, 32 males, 28 
females. Income is derived from a fund of ten thousand dollars, and 
a high tuition is paid. Pupils pursue the common English branches, 
French and Drawing, also, studies preparatory for entering college. 

Haddam. Brainard Academy. No principal at present. Term 
of four months the past winter; 15 boys, 15 girls. Income from 
fund, $50 to JlOO; tuition paid. The Academy is not in a flourish- 

6 
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ing condition : there is a fine granite building, but for peculiar reasons 
the school is much run down. There is some waking up in the town 
upon educational matters ; if some action bj a court or the Legisla- 
ture could modify the legal aspect of affairs, improvement might be 
^expected, 

Hamdek. Two boarding schools, one for bojs the other for girls ; 
scholars mostly from abroad. A select school at Mount Carmel. 

Hampton. None. 

Hartpord. Hartford' High School, Principal, S. M. Capron,M. A. 
Assistants, six regular teachers, four others for special branches ; 225 
pupils, boys and girls in about equal numbers. Free to Hartford 
pupils. Income from public fund, about. $8,000 ; from endowment, 
$1,500. 

Hartlakd. No report. 

Harwinton. No report 

Hebrox. No report. 

Huntington. No report. 

Kent. None. 

KiLLiNGLT. A select school generally maintained, where higher 
branches are studied ; number of pupils about thirty, sometimes sixty 
or seventy. 

KiLLiNGWORTH. No report. 

Lebanon. No report. 

Ledtard. No report 

Lisbon. No report 

Litchfield. No report. 

Lyme. None, but ^^one of the district schools was as good as a 
high school." 

Madison. Lee's Academy ; no report. 

Manchester. No report 

Mansfield. A select school at North Mansfield for a few months, 
taught by Miss Mary Whiton — ^about thirty scholars. The district 
school at South Mansfield <4s a high school in the sense that it is 
A, No. 1, and has been taught by the same man twenty-three consec- 
utive winters." 

Marlborough. No rejjort 
Meriden. No report. 
Middlbburt. None. 

Middlbfibld. None, but some of the district schools are of very 
high order. 

MiDDLBTOWN. Public High School, Principal, Henry E. Saw- 
yer, M.A; two assistants. Pupils, 58 boys,81 girls. A free school, its 
expenses paid from the treasury of the city district, as' the other pub- 
lic schools. The studies are arranged in three courses, viz : 
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A. The General course, designed to farnish to young ladies and to 
such young gentlemeir as do not intend to enter college, facilities for 
obtaining a practical and symmetrical education. 

B. The Classical Course, for students fitting for college. 

C. The English Course, one year shorter than Course A, but sub- 
stantially the same as that, with the exception of the Latin and 
French languages. This is not recommended except to those stu- 
dents whose age or circumstances hinder them from pursuing the 
General Course. The three courses are the same during the first 
year. At the beginning of the second year parents are requested to 
indicate which course they wish their children to pursue. 

Students will be advanced from class to class according to profi- 
ciency in their studies rather than to the time they have been in the 
school, and those who honorably complete either course will receive 
corresponding certificates. 

FIFTH CLASS. 

Terms 1 and 2. General Course, A. — Arithmetic, History, Head- 
ing and Spelling. Classical Course, B. — Same as Course A, through 
this year. English Course, C. — Same as Course A, through this 
year. 

Terms 3 and 4. Course A. — ^Arithmetic, History, Physiology, 
Grammar. Quackenbos' First Lessons in Composition, two recita- 
tions a week through the year ; writing if necessary. 

FOUBTH CLASS. 

Terms 1 and 2. A. — Algebra, Latin Grammar and Reader, 
Greene's Analysis, Reading twice a week. B. — Same as Course A^ 
through this year. C. — ^Algebra, Phys. Geography with 3d class> 
Analysis, Reading. 

Terms 3 and 4. A. — Algebra, Latin Grammar and Reader, 
Analysis, Botany, Drawing or Book-keeping, two lessons a week^ 
C. — ^Algebra, Rhetoric with 3d class, Analysis, Botany. 

THIRD GLASS. 

Terms 1 and 2. A. — Geometry, Latin, Arithmetic, or Physical 
Geography ; Reading, twice a week. B. — Geometry, Latin, Caesar 
or Nepos ; Greek Grammar and Lessons, Reading. C. — Geometry, 
Natural Philosophy, with 2d class. Arithmetic, Reading. 

Terms 3 and 4. A. — Geometry, Latin, Rhetoric, Drawing, twice 
a week. B. — Caesar or Nepos, Latin Prose Composition, Greek 
Grammar and Lessons. C.-^Geometry, Chemistry, with 2d class> 
Eng. Literature, with 2d class ; Drawing. 

SECOND CLASS. 

Terms l.and 2. A. — Natural Philosophy, Trigonometry and 
Surveying, French, Latin. B. — Cicero's Orations, Xenophon's Ana- 
basis, French, Latin Prose Composition. C. — Astronomy, with 1st 
class ; Trigonometry and Surveying ; Mental Philosophy, with 1st 
class; Constitution D. S., with 1st class. 

Terms 3 and 4. A. — Chemistry, Eng. Literature, French, Latin. 
B. — Cicero, Virgil, Xenophon, French. C. — Geology, with 1st 
class ; Moral Philosophy, with 1st class ; Logic, with 1st class. 
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FIRST CLASS. 

Terms 1 and 2. A. — ^Astronomy, Mental Philosophy, Constitution 
of U. S., French. B. — Virgil, Xenophon, Homer, Greek Prose 
Composition. 

Terms 8 and 4. A. — Geology, Moral Philosophy, Logic, French. 
B. — Virgil, Homer, Algebra, Geometry, General Reviews. 

Physical Exercises, Singing, Declamation and Composition will be 
attended to through the School. 

There are also in the city several private schools. 

MiLFORD. Town High School, Principal, Mr. Edward M. Wright, 
one assistant. Pupils, fall term, boys 27, girls 22 ; winter term, boys 
85, girls 14 ; spring term, boys 22, girls 20. Each scholar that is 
entitled to public money in any district^of the town, receives it at the 
high school, if he attends there. All other expenses are paid by 
tuition. Studies, the English branches, Mathematics, Classics, French, 
Astronomy, Botany and Physiology. 

Monroe. No report 

MoNTViLLE. A temporary high school part of the year.- Two 
graded schools. 

Morris. No report. 

Naugatuck. Two graded schools. 

New Britain. A high school, Principal, Mr. John F. Peck, 
A. B. No report. 

New Canaan. A private school, David Bockwood, teacher ; 18 
boys, 6 girls. During the past 50 years this town has supported a 
school for more advanced scholars, for a few years now and then, but 
not permanently. 

New Fairfield. No report. 

New Hartford. None. 

New Haven. The Hopkins Grammar School, Principal, Henry 
N. Johnson, M. A. 

The ^Public High School of the city district. Principal, William 
Kinne,M. A. ; four assistants ; pupils, 126 boys, 91 girls. Supported as 
other public schools in the city school district. Studies, the English 
branches, Latin, Greek, French, Algebra, Greometry, Trigonometry, 
Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, H istory. Physical Geography, Book- 
keeping, etc. A large number of private and boarding schools. 

New London. The Bartlett High School, and the Young La- 
dies' High School, Principals, Mr. J. B. Jennings, and Miss Marion 
A. Green ; one assistant teacher. Sixty pupils in each school ; public 
money, $3,000, no tuition. 

In the Bartlett High School (for boys) a four years course of study 
is prescribed : Higher Mathematics, Philosophy, Chemistry, and His- 
tory, as well as Greek and Latin are studied : boys are fitted for college. 

The Young Ladies' School has also a four years' course of study 
prescribed, including Latin, mathematics, and the higher English 
branches. 
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New Milford. No report. 

Netvtown. Newtown Academy, Principal, Miss S. Walker ; two 
assistants ; pupils, 15 boys, 25 girls. Supported by tuition, — ** of 
all ages from five to nineteen." 

Norfolk. No report. 

North Bradford. None. 

North Canaan. None. 

North Haven. No report 

North Stonington. No report. 

NoRWALK. None. There is one Boarding School for boys of all 
ages, a private enterprise; about 60 pupils, mostly from abroad; 
twelve or fourteen private schools, mostly for younger children. 

Norwich. The Free Academy, Principal, Rev. William Hutchi- 
son, M. A.; ^ve assistants ; pupils, 44 boys, 47 girls. Income from funds 
about $8,000, from library fund about $500. 

Course of Study Preparatory for CoUege, 

Junior Class. — FcUl Term. — Harkness' Latin Grammar, Harkness' Latin Reader, 
Loomis* Algebra, Hooker's Physiology. 

WiiUer Term. — Harkness' Latin Grammar, Harkness' Latin Reader, Loomis* Alge- 
bra, Palmer's History of England. 

Summer Term. — Harkness' Latin Grammar, Harkness' Latin Reader, Loomis' Alge- 
bra, Palmer's History of England. 

Second Middle Class. — Fall Term. — Harkness' Latin Grammar, Bullions' Cajsar, 
Loomis' Geometry, Hadley's Greek Grammar, Whitoii's Greek Lessons. 

Winter Term. — Harkness' Latin Grammar, Bullion's Cs&sar, Loomis' Geometry, 
Hadley'o Greek Grammar, Whiton's Greek Lessons. 

Summer Term. — Harkness' Latin Grammar, Bullion's Osesar, Loomis' Geometry, 
Hadley's Greek Grammar, Whiton's Greek Lessons. 

First Middle Class.— Fo^/ Term.— Harkness' Latin Grammar, Hanson's Latin 
Poetry, (Ovid,) Hadley's Greek Grammar, Boise's Xenophon's Anabasis, Dr. Smith's 
Smaller History of Rome, Arnold's Latin Prose Composition. 

Winter Term. — Harkness' Latin Grammar, Hanson's Latin Poetry, (Ovid), Hadley's 
Greek Grammar, Boise's Xenophon's Anabasis, Dr. Smith's Smaller History of 
Rome, Arnold's Latin Prose Composition. 

Summer Term. — Harkness' Latm Grammar, Hanson's Latin Poetry, (Virgil), Boise's 
Xenophon's Anabasis, Dr. Smith's Smaller History of Greece. 
• Senior Class. — Fall Term. — Harkness' Latin Grammar, Hanson's Latin Poetry, 
(Virgil), Hadley's Greek Grammar, Owen's Homer's Iliad, Greek Prose Composition. 

Winter Term. — Harkness' Latin Grammar, Hanson's Cicero, Hadley's Greek Gram- 
mar, Owen's Homer's Iliad, Greek Prose Composition. 

Bummer Term. — Latin, reviewed, Greek, reviewed. Mathematics, reviewed. 

General Course of Study, 

Junior Class. — FaU Term. — Harkness' Latin Grammar, Harkness' Latin Reiader, 
Loomis' Algebra, Hooker's Physiology. 

Winter Term. — Harkness' Latin Grammar, Harkness' Latin Reader, Loomis' Alge- , 
bra, Palmer's History of England. 

Bummer Term. — Harkness' Latin Grammar, Harkness' Latin Reader, Loomis' Alge- 
bra, Palmer's History of England. 

Second Middle Class. — FaU Term. — Harkness' Latin Grammar, Bullion's Csesarr 
Loomis' Geometry, Fasquelle's French Course. 

Winter Terw.— Harkness' Latin Grammar, Bullions' CsBsar, Loomis' Geometry, 
Fasquelle's French Course. 

Summer Term. — Harkness' Latin Grammar, Bullions' Csesar, Loomis' Geometry, 
Fasquelle's French Course, DeFivas' Elementary French Reader. 

First Middle Class. — Fall Term. — Harkness' Latin Grammar, Hanson's Latin 
Poetry, Loomis' Tri^nometry, History of Rome, Noel and Chapsal's French Gram- 
mar, DeFivas' Classic French Reader. 

Winter rerw.— Harkness' Latin Grammar, Hanson's Latin Poetry, Loomis' Mensur- 
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ation, &o., History of Rome. Noel and Chapsal's French Grammar, Charles the 
Twelfth. ' -^ ' *' » 

Simmer Term. — ^Harkness' Latin Grammar, Han8on*8 Latin Poetry, Quackenbos' 
Natural Philosophy, History of Greece, Noel and Ohapsal's French Grammar, 
Piccfola. 

Seniob Clam.— FaU Tevm.— Alden's Mental Philosophy, Quackenbos' Natural 
Philosophy, Selections from the French Drama, Gonvefsations in French, Business 
Arithmetic, Book-keeping by Single Entry. 

Winter ITerm.— Waylaud's Moral Philosophy, Hooker's Chemistry, Dumas* Vie de 
Nai)oIeon, Conversations in French, Book-keeping by Double Entry, Practice in 
yarious kinds of Business. 

Summer Term. — Alden's Science of Government, Guyot's Earth and Man, Gray's 
Botany, Selections from French Literature, Conversations in French, Book-keeping 
by Double Entry, Lectures on Commercial Law, &o. 

Old Lyme. Lyme Academy, Principal, W. A, Magill,M. A.; one 
assistant ; pupils, 8 boys, 24 girls. Supported by tuition. All 
branches taught, from common school studies to those which give a full 
preparation for college. 

Old Saybrook. Rectory School, Principal, Rev. P. L. Shepard ; 
four assistants; pupils, 54 boys, 34 girls. Supported by tuition. 
Studies, " A thorough course preparatory for business or college." 

Orange, Orange Academy, school in winter only. Principal 
last winter, Mr. Spencer; 13 boys, 4 girls. Supported by tuition. 

OxPOEti. No report. 

Plainpield. Plainfleld Academy. No Principal at present In- 
come of fund $56 a year. 

Central High School, Principal, A. A. DeWitt; 14 boys, 17 girls. 
Supported partly by tuition, partly by private liberality. Studies, 
the English branches, Algebra, Geometry, Natural Philosophy, and 
Latin. 

Hall's Select School, Stephen Hall, Principal. 

Plymouth. Thomaston Academy, Principal, Arthur S. Lake; 
two assistants. Pupils, 20 boys, 30 girls. Supported by tuition alone. 
A four years* course of study prescribed, including English branches, 
Book-keeping, Languages, and all studies preparatory for college ; 
also. Astronomy, Chemistry, and Physiology. 

PoMFRET. None. 

Portland. The teacher in the higher department of District No. 
2 is competent to teach all High School branches. Very many of the 
older scholars attend schools in Middletown. 

Preston. No report. 
. Prospect. None. 

Putnam. Putnam High School, Principal, Mr. F. 6. Bixby ; one 
assistant. Pupils, 50 boys, 55 girls. Supported by tuition. Studies, 
History, Natural Philosophy, Book-keeping, Algebra, Trigonometry, 
Latin, etc. 

Redding. No report. 

RiDGEFIELD. NonC. 

Rooky Hill. None. 
Roxbury. No report. 
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Saleu. No report 

Salisbubt. Salisbury Academy, Principal, J. C. James. 16 
boys, 14 girls. Supported by tuition. Pupils in English branches, ' 
Latin and Greek, — ^no advanced scholars in these Languages. 

Saybrook. None. 

ScoTLANP. No report 

Seymour. Seymour High School, Principal, F. Durand. 24 boys, 
30 girls. Income from public money, $7 6 ; tuition paid. Only com- 
mon English branches pursued. 

Sharon. A Select School, taught by Rev. R. D. Gardner. 18 
boys, 14 girls. Supported by tuition. Studies, Latin, Greek, and all 
higher branches. 

Sherman. No report 

SiMSBURY. A graded School at Tariffville, which' it is hoped will 
become a School of higher order. It has but recently been established. 

SoMEBS. The Somers Home School, Rev. Erastus Ripley, Prin- 
cipal ; two assistants. Average number of pupils about 30, 1 3 boys, 
17 girls. A private school supported by tuition. Studies, " all that 
are taught in the best schools." 

SouTHBURT. None. 

SouTHiNGTON. Lcwis Academy, Principal, Mr. Samuel H. Albro ; 
one assistant 136 different pupils during the year, about 90 each 
term. Funds of the Academy about $12,400, the entire income of 
which is applied to current expenses. Tuition is only nominal, $2.50 
per quarter. Common and higher English branches, and the classics 
are studied. 

South Windsor. South Windsor High School; no permanent 
principal, one employed usually for one term. About 15 boys and 15 
girls ; tuition paid. Studies, those usually taught in high schools. 

Sprague. No report. 

Stafford. No report. 

Stamford. Graded School of First District, High School Depart- 
ment, Principal, Mr. Alden P. Seals ; one assistant. Pupils, boys, 
15, girls, 25. Free to residents of the district. Others pay $24 a 
year. This School receives its due proportion of the public money, 
and a small sum from a local fund. It has been established on the 
present basis so recently that the course of study is not fully arranged* 

Sterling. None. 

Stoninoton. None. 

Stratford. Stratford Academy, Mr. Frederick Sedgwick, Prin- 
cipal ; two assistants. Pupils, 35 of each sex. Supported by tuition 
alone. The common and higher English branches, Natural Sciences, 
Mental and Moral Science, the higher Mathematics, Latin, Greek and 
French, and drawing are studied. 
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SuFFiELD. The Connecticat Literary Institute, Rev. E. P. Boud, 
Principal; six assistants. 

STUDENTS. 

FaUTem.. j^ir' H ''' 

WinterTenn,{g:,tr"'"? 

Spring Tenn,{g^-;J:;--' % 127 

The last catalogue gives these figures : In the classical department 
94 gentlemen, 71 ladies, total 165; in the English department, 160 
gentlemen, 93 ladies, total 253 ; total in both departments, 418. 

Tuition is paid by all pupils. The School receives no public 
money, and has no funds except those invested in buildings and ap- 
paratus. 

There is a three years course of study preparatory for college, also 
another three years course designed for ladies. In the first named 
course the studies are — 

1st year, Arithmetic, English Grammar, Geography, Algebra, Latin 
Grammar, Geometry, 

2d year, Latin Grammar, Csesar, Geometry, Natural Philosophy, 
Cicero, Greek Grammar, Chemistry, Latin Prose Composition, Ana- 
basis. 

3d year, Latin Prose Composition, Sallust, Anabasis, Latin Prosody, 
Virgil, Homer. 

In the Ladies' course the studies are — 

1st year, Latin, Algebra, Natural Philosophy, Geometry, Chemistry, 
Physiology. 

2d year, Latin, French, Rhetoric, English History, Botany. 

3d year, French, English Literature, Astronomy, Mental Philoso- 
phy, Ancient History, Butler's Analogy, Moral Philosophy, Evidences 
of Christianity. 

Thompson. No report. 

Tolland. A School of two grades in the Centre District during 
the winter for 25 years past. In the higher department a teacher is 
employed competent to teach in studies usually pursued in Academies. 
Pupils received from other districts. 

ToERiNGTON. High School in Wolcottville District, Principal, 
Mr. Henry R. Merrill ; one assistant. Pupils, winter term, boys 19, 
girls 32. Free to scholars living in the district, others pay tuition. 
The district receives its due share of public money and town tax, and 
a property tax laid by the district pays the remaining cost. No regu- 
lar course of study laid down, but, in addition to common and higher 
English branches, studies preparatory to college are pursued. 

Tbumbdll. No report 

Union. A Select School a few weeks in fall, taught by a lady. 
80 scholars ; supported by tuition. 

Vernon. " The subject of a High School is seriously agitated, 
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and when we have hit upon the best plan, and business is a little more 
prosperous, I think we shall have a Hign School that will be a credit 
to the town." 

VoLUNTOWN. None. 

Wallingpord. No report • 

Warren. None. 

Washington. Waramaug Academy at New Preston village, 
Principal, Gould C. Whittlesey. 15 boys, 25 girls. Supported by 
tuition alone. English branches, Algebra, and rudiments of Latin are 
studied. 

Waterburt. Waterbury High School, Principal, Prof. Henry 
B. Buckham ; two assistants. Pupils, 55 boys, 45 girls. No separate 
appropriation is made for this school, but it is supported in the same 
way as other schools in the district. The course of instruction extends 
through ^Ye years, as follows . 

£lementarv C^oas.^Intellectaal Arithmetic, Written Arithmetic, besun, English 
Grammar, do., Geography, Descriptiye and Political do., Reading, Writing and 
Spelling. 

Middle Clan. — ^Intellectnal Arithmetic, Written Arithmetic, finished, English 
Grammar, do., Descriptive and Political Geography, do., Reading, Writing, SpeUing 



and tEngii^h Composition. 
"" «. — Inte" 

•» Geogi . 

Writing, Spelling, and f English Composition, 
— ' • CloK.—:' 



Junior CZom.— Intellectual Arithmetic, Written Arithmetic, reviewed, English 
Grammar, do., Geography, do.. History IJ. S, A., Analysis and Parsing, Reading, 
"' - - "• ' fE '• • - 



Higher Class. — Natural Philosophy, § Ancient and Modem Historjr, begun. § Algebra, 
fEnglish Composition, Reading, Writing, Spelling, and weekly reviews of Arithmetic, 
Geographv and Grammar. 

Senior Clcus. — § Rhetoric, 4 Algebra, finished, § Ancient and Modem History, do.. 
Chemistry, f Botany, and § Constitution U. S. A. and Connecticut, and weekly reviews 
of the previous studies. 

Optional Studies. — Latin, Greek, and Book-keeping. 

t Weekly Studies. § Semi- Weekly Lessons. 

Candidates for admission to the Elementary Class of the High School must have 
passed through the highest class of a Grammar School with credit, and have sustained 
a satisfactory examination upon the following studies: 

Arithmeiic. — Notation, Numeration, Reduction of U. S. Money, Common and 
Decimal Fractions. . 

Geography. — Definitions and Maps of the World, North America, United States and 
Europe. 

Grammar.— Etymology,— or the first half of " Greene's Introduction." 

Waterford. In some districts Astronomy, Algebra and Latin are 
taught. 

Watertown. An Academy, taught by Miss Townsend. Sup- 
ported by tuition. 

Westbrook. An Academy, teachers frequently changed. 35 
scholars last winter, formerly 60 attended. Supported by tuition only. 
No regular course of study. 

West Hartford. The upper department of the Center District 
Graded School, taught by Miss Mary Miller, an excellent school, free 
to residents of the district, tuition paid by others. 

Miss Gleason's school, 20 to 25 pupils of both sexes ; English 
branches, Latin and Greek, supported by tuition. 

Weston. No report. 

Westport. No report. 
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WxTBKRSFiELD, No rep<»t. 

WiLLiNGTOM. None. 

Wilton. Wilton Academy, Principal, Edward Oknstefid, pupils, 
80 boys, 10 girls ; supported by tuition ; classical studies principally 
pursued. Two other select schools in the town. 

Winchester. None. A few select schools, where common 
branches are taught, but all attempts to establi^ more advanced 
schools have thus far proved abortive. 

Windham. Willimantic or Natchaug High Schools. Principal, 
Mr. D. P. Corbin, two assistants ; pupils, boys 52, girls 48 ; free to 
residents of the district, tuition paid by others. The district, (Nat- 
chaug district^) receives its proportion of public money etc, amounting 
during the year to $1,001.56. The sdiool is under the direction of 
the district, and all money for expenses, except that just mentioned, is 
raised by tax on the property of the district No well defined system 
of studies, but pupils are fitted for college, for business, or for teaching. 

Windsor. Windsor Union School, or Academy. Principal, G. 
W: Standish, one assistant ; pupils, boys 22, girls 21. Income from 
fund $125 a year, other expenses paid by tuition. Common and higher 
English branches, the classics and higher Mathematics are studied. 

Windsor Looks. None. 

WOLCOTT. None. 

Woodbridgb. None. 

Woodbury. No report 

Woodstock. No report. 

la The Nonnal SchooL 

When the last annual report was presented, the Nonnal School 
was under the temporary charge of Isaac N. Oarlbton, M. A., 
assisted by Mr. J. N. Bartlett, Miss Craigin and Mr. Bail. 
This arrangement continued through the summer term, until 
the public anniversary in July, at the close of the school 
year. Mr. Carleton showed himself to be an excellent teach- 
er, and he retired from the service of the State, to establish 
a private school near Boston, with the respect and confidence 
of all who had watched his management of the Normal 
School. 

The closing exftminations of the year, at New Britain, were 
attended by the Board in a body, and the usual public literary 
exercises took place before a large assembly in the congrega- 
tional church of which the Rev. Mr. Perrin is Pastor. The 
Governor of the State presided, and on the recommendation 
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of ihd instruetors, and in accordance with a vote of the Boards 
bestowed the diploma of the School upon twenty persons, 
members of the Senior Class. 

Previous to this time, the Board of Education, by a unani- 
mous vote, had elected Col. Homer B. Sprague, M. A., to be 
Principal of the School, and at the close of the anniversary 
exercises he was formally installed in his new office, by an 
address from his Excellency, Gov. Hawley. Col. Sprague 
made a brief reply, 

Tlie newly chosen Principal was graduated at Yale College 
in 1852, and was afterwards a very successful teacher of the 
Public High School in Worcester, Mass. He was subsequent- 
ly for a short time. Master of the Webster Public School, in 
New Haven. He then entered upon the practice of law in 
the last named city ; and so continued to be engaged, until 
the call for volunteers in defence of the Nation, drew him 
into the army. From the office of Captain, he rose to that of 
Lt. Colonel in the 13th Connecticut Volunteers. Before his 
discharge from the army, he was for a while Superintendent 
of Schools in Augusta, Georgia. His acknowledged ability 
as a scholar, teacher, and disciplinarian, admirably fits him 
for the post to which he has now been called. Although he 
found the school very much disorganized by the various oc- 
currences of the last few years, and the number of pupils re- 
duced very low, there is every reason to believe that he has 
already inaugurated a new era in the history of the Normal 
School — an era of great advantage to the education of the 
State. I feel confident of his early and complete success in 
the re-organization of this Teachers' Seminary, on a plan 
which will thoroughly commend itself to the confidence of 
the Legislature. 

Mr. John N. Babtlbtt, who has been associated in the 
management of the school since August 1864, and was con- 
nected with the New Britain High School for some time pre- 
vious, has remained at his post during the past year. In 
addition to his other qualifications, he was so well acquainted 
with the past usages of the school, and with its relations to 
the schools of New Britain, that his experience has beei) of 
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great value in the recent period of re-organization. His 
resignation, I understand, is to be laid before the Board at 
the same time with this report. 

Miss C. A. Oomstock, late of the Massachusetts Normal 
School at Bridgewater, has been employed as a Teacher since 
September last. The high expectations which were enter- 
tained respecting her capabilities have been fully sustained. 

The number of female pupils is so much greater than the 
number of male pupils, that there will be somie obvious ad- 
vantages in supplying the place of Mr. Bartlett by two lady 
teachers. 

Mr. Bail has continued his instructions in Drawing during 
the past year, and it is proposed to do more in the future than 
in the past, for training the young teachers of the Normal 
School in the use of the pencil ; so that they in their turn 
may train the eyes and the fingers of their pupils to observe 
and represent the forms of material objects. 

By^irection of the Board, the Principal of the Normal 
School and the Secretary of the Board, were led to re-arrange 
the studies of the institution, prior to the opening of the new 
school year. Having some regard to the past usages, changes 
were made to some extent in the scheme of studies, which was 
soon printed in a formal prospectus, and distributed through 
the State. The principal features of the school are now as 
follows : — 

1. A regular course of study, extending through three 
years, and leading to the diploma of the school. 

2. A review in the first year of this course, of studies 
taught in the ordinary public schools ; so that scholars who 
can remain only one year, may be benefited as much as pos- 
sible. 

8. A definite standard of admission, tending to exclude 
those who are not competent to pursue with advantage the 
studies of the school. 

4. An attempt in all the instructions of all the classes to 
exhibit the most successful methods of teaching. 

5. Direct and special instruction in respect to the manage- 
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ment of a school, the art af teaching, and the laws and his- 
tory of our school system. 

6. Opportunities for observing good schools, and for wit- 
nessing the skillful instruction of primary classes. 

7. Particular attention to the study of the English Lan* 
guagBy during the first year in Grammar ; the second in 
Rhetoric, and the third in Literature, combined with practi- 
cal exercises in writing, reading and speaking. 

8. A constant and. systematic endeavor to secure good 
scholarship in the teachers here trained, that they may secure 
it in their scholars ; and accordingly, to show that useful 
learning is not to be gained by "the knack" of teachers or 
pupils, but by hard and persistent eflfort. 

9. An effort to govern the pupils, by firm and steady disci- 
pline, relying on principles rather than on rules, to secure 
good order and uprightness. 

In order to increase the interest in the school, public lec- 
tures have been given at frequent intervals to the pupils, by 
the following gentlemen, nearly all of whom gave their 
services gratuitously : 

Rev. L. Bacon, D. D., Hon. J. H. Trumbull, Prof. M. 
Bailey, Prof. W. D. Whitney, Prof. W. H. Brewer, Joseph 
Sheldon, Esq., Rev. J. W. Harding, Rev. B. G. Northrop, Col. 
H. B. Sprague, Prof. D. 0* Gilman. 

There is one great obstaele to the success of the school, 
which calls for earnest and practical consideration from the 
people of New Britain. The increase of the .manufacturing 
business has brought large numbers of persons to be provided 
with permanent and temporary homes. The high prices of 
building materials have prevented building. Hence there is 
great difficulty in finding boarding-places for the pupils of the 
Normal School. Some remedy should be found without de- 
lay, if the people of New Britain desire to retain the Normal 
School, and to see it attended by a large number of pupils. 
A convenient building, suitable to be the home of fifty or 
more young ladies, is needed at once. Private benevolence, 
or a public subscription, might well be directed to this object ; 
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and unless something is quickly done, the interests of the 
Normal School will seriously suffer. 

. Further information respecting this institution will be 
found in the appendix. 

11. Sheffield Sdentiflo SdiooL 
The number of scholars belonging to this institution dur- 
ing the past year, has been one hundred and twenty-three. 
There are still vacant scholarships which may be filled by 
young men of the State, desirous of receiving an education 
in practical science ; preference being given to the sons of 
those who have been in the army or navy ; and next to them, 
to those who are most in need of pecuniary assistance. Full 
information on this subject, and copies of the annual report 
of the school may be obtained on application to the Secretary 
of the Sheffield Scientific School, at New Haven. 



12. Colleges and Professional SoIiooLi. 

The number of scholars now attending the colleges and 
professional schools of this State is exhibited in the following 
tables, which are based on the last annual catalogues of the 
several institutions : 

COLLEGES. 

Yale College, (Academic,) * - - 500 

Trinity College, ... - 59 

Wesleyan University, - - - 131 

PBOFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Yale Theological Seminary, - - - 80 

Theological Institute of Conn., - - 26 

Berkeley Divinity School, - - - 20 

Yale Law School, - - - 26 

Yale Medical School, - - - - 31 

She%ld Scientific School, - - 123 

Total, 946 
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TABL^ XI. 

Showing the residences of students now connected with 
Connecticut Colleges^ not including ProfessioncU Schools. 



states. 


Total. 


Tale. 


Trinity. 


yf«ii»r. 


Connecticut, 


174 


138 


24 


17 


New York, 


178 


128 


11 


39 


Massachusetts, 


80 


60 


8 


27 


Pennsylvania, 


43 


87 


4 


2 


Ohio, 


86 


38 


1 


2 


New Jersey, 


27 


12 


2 


13 


Illinois, 


21 


19 


1 


1 


Vermont, 


17 


10 


1 


6 


Maine, 


16 


8 


2 


6 


New Hampshire, 


16 


6 


1 


9 


Michigan, 


10 


8 


1 


1 


Tennessee, 


9 


9 








Maryland, 


8 


7 


1 





Missouri, 


8 


6 


2 


1 


Rhode Island, 


8 


6 


2 


1 


Wisconsin, 


6 


6 








Kentucky, 


5 


4 





1 


Delaware, 


4 


4 








District of Columbia, 


4 


4 








Louisiana, 


8 


3 








California, 


2 








2 


^Indiana, 


2 


1 





1 


Iowa, 


1 


1 








Minnesota, 


1 


1 





• 


Virginia, 


1 


1 








West Virginia, 


1 








1 


North Carolina, 


1 


. 


1 





South Carolina, 


1 





1 





Gteorgia, 


1 





1 


T) 


Texas, 


1 


1 








Oth«r Countries. 










India, 


8 


3 








Nova Scotia, 


1 








1 


West Indies, 


1 


1 








Chili, 


1 


1 









Total, 690 600 69 181 
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STUDENTS PROM CONNBCTICTTr IN COLLEGES IN OTHER STATES. 

Brown University, - - - 14 

Williams College, - - - - 6 

Amherst " - - - 4 

Harvard " - - - - 2 

Marietta " ... 1 

Michigan University, - - - 1 



13. Snpplemeiitaiy Sohook 

, The special schools which are partly supported by the State 
for the education of particular classes of scholars, are the 
following : 

1. The American Astlum for the Deaf and Dumb, at 
Hartford, under the direction of Rev. Collins Stone, Prin- 
cipal, an institution now entering upon its second half-cen- 
tury of usefulness and vigor, never more worthy of the con- 
fidence of the public than at the present time. 

2. The Reform School, for criminal and vicious boys, at 
Meriden, under the direction of Dr..E. W. Hatch, a reform- 
atory conducted with great fidelity and eflSciency ; and 

3. The School for Imbeciles, at Lakeville, maintainect 
by the earnest efforts of Dr. H. M. Knight, and well deserv- 
ing the heartier cooperation of the State. 

Two Soldiers' Orphans' Homes have also been opened with- 
in the year, at Cromwell and Mansfield, in addition to Pitch's 
Home, which was previously organized at Darien. . The new 
homes are in charge of the voluntary st)ciety of which Mr. 
T. S. Gold is Secretary, and Rev. E. B. Huntington, agent. 

A commission, of which Rev. T. K. Pessenden, of Farm- 
ington was chairman, and most active member, has been en- 
gaged during the year, by appointment of the General 
Assembly, in investigating the possibility and desirability of 
establishing a reformatory for girls, akin to that at Meriden 
for boys, and a report on this subject will be presented to the 
Legislature. 
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In respect to all these establishments, the Board of Educa- 
tion has no oflScial responsibility ; but a survey of the public 
instruction of the State would be incomplete without a pass- 
ing allusion to these necessary and excellent institutions 
for the relief of the unfortunate, and the restraint of the vi- 
cious youth. 

14. Educational Meetings and TeaoheiB' Institntes. 

Since presenting the last report, I have addressed public 
meetings in Rockville, Salisbury, Berlin, New Britain,<New 
Haven, Norwich, New London, Middletown, Waterbury and 
Danbury, in most cases with reference to local school ques- 
tions ; but my successor, since coming into office, has been 
constantly occupied with appointments of this kind, to which 
be has brought the varied experience and mature judgment 
of eleven years service in the State of Massachusetts. 

A few of the more important school-meetings held within 
the year deserve mention here. 

By vote of the Board of Education, a conference of school 
officers was held in New Britain, July 18th, 1866, for a free 
interchange of opinions in respect to the present wants of 
the State. The Board of Education were nearly all present, 
and also a number of well-informed gentlemen from different 
parts of Connecticut. Rev. Samuel Rockwell, of New Brit- 
ain, was the Chairman, and Geo. M. WoodrufiF, Esq., of Litch- 
field, Secretary of the conference. Two topics were consid- 
ered: 1. "The best mode of conducting Teacher's Insti- 
tutes, so as to secure the advantages and avoid the objections 
which often pertain to them ;" and, 2. " The new School 
Law authorizing a return to town control in school affiiirs." 

Among the gentlemen who took part in the meeting, were 
Rev. H. Loomis, Jr., of North Manchester, Rev. 0. A. G. 
Brigham, of Enfield, Dr. L. H. Peaae, of Thompsonville, Rev. 
Mr. Williams, of Waterbury, Rev. Mr. Walker, Dr. B. N. 
Comings atd Chas. Northend, Esq., of New Britain, and Mr. 
W. H. Niles. of Cambridge, Massachusetts. The interview 
was considered so profitable that the Board Were requested, 
by a formal resolution^ to call a similar conference at the next 
6 
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anniversary of the Nonnal School, and also at some conven- 
ient period in the interval. 

In October, a meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Social Science was held in New Haven. 
Public education is one of the principal ^^partments to which 
this society directs its attention. It proposes to inquire into 
tlie condition and progress of educational establishments in a 
thorough and scientific manner, with especial reference to 
their influence upon the welfare of society. Governor Haw- 
ley f resided at the opening session. The principal educa- 
tional topic which came up was the proper method of teach- 
ing the deaf and dumb ; but other topics of general interest 
were considered, and there is good reason to anticipate, from 
the character of the gentlemen who were present at this and 
the other meetings of the society, that the deliberations of 
the association will contribute much to the elucidation of 
social questions. The tf ansactions of the society deserve no- 
tice from all friends of public education. 

The annual meeting of the State Teachers' Association was 
held at Middletown, Oct. 25 and 26, and was attended by a 
large number of teachers. Public lectures were given \>j 
Prof. M. T. Brown, of Tuft's College, and by Rev. M. L. 
Scudder, Acting School Visitor of Hartford, and discussions 
were held on practical topics. J. !N. Bartlett, Esq., was re- 
elected President for the ensuing year. 

The series of Teachers' Institutes for the year is now in 
progress. The Board deemed it advisable to hold at present 
but three such gatherings, and Norwich, Waterbury and 
Danbury were the places selected as convenient to the teach- 
ers of the eastern, central, and western portions of the State. 
These Institutes are under the direction of Mr. Northrop, 
whose long experience in bringing together and conducting 
such assemblages of teachers, has infused new life into the 
system. 

The Institute at Norwich was held during the five days 
commencing April 8th, and ending April 12th. Addresses 
on general educational topics were given by Prof. Thacher, 
(who was present with Alfred Coit, Esq., to represent the 
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Board of Education,) by Senator L. P. S. Poster and Hon.W. 
A, Buckingham ; and instruction was given to the teachers 
by the various well known teachers in the specialties to whic^ 
they are devoted. 

The Institutes at Vajterbury and Danbury are about to be 
held. 

Those who extend their hospitality to the members of these 
Institutes, may be interested in knowing that more than a 
third of the teachers of the State have never taught school 
before the present year ; that they are, of course, inexperi- 
enced, and that the opportunity of listening for a week to a 
successiop of familiar lectures on the best ways of teaching 
the diflFerent topics of the common school, is likely to prove 
in a high degree beneficial to the schools which are under 
their charge. No parent or teacher could have listened to 
some of the lectures and addresses which were given in Nor- 
wich, without receiving an impulse in the right way which 
would last for a life- time, so that those who have encouraged 
these institutes by their hospitality, or co-operation in other 
ways, may rest assured that they have been helping forward 
the education of the people of the State. 

15. Office of the Secretary.— State Edticational Bnreaxu 
In pursuance of the act by which the Board of Education 
was constituted, a permanent office has been opened by the 
Secretary in the third story of the City Hall, New Haven, 
permission to do so having been granted by his Honor, L.W. 
Sperry, Mayor of the city. The State incurs thereby no ex- 
pense for rent. 

To this place have been sent the various reports, docu- 
ments, school-books, <fec., received by the late incumbent of 
the office, and by the liberality of the publishers orihe diflFer- 
ent cities large t additions have been made to the stock of ed- 
ucational literature. The purpose is to bring together, as 
stated last year, — 

1. Documents, printed and manuscript, in respect to the 
history of education in Connecticut, so that accurate and full 
information can readily be obtained on all subjects pertaining 
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to our public schools and colleges, and other literary estab- 
lishments. 

2. The printed reports and school laws of other States and 
countries. 

8. Text-books of the most approved-character, for the con- 
venience of teachers and others who are called upon to make 
selections. • 

4. Educational literature, files of school journals, works on 
pedagogics, school histories, biographies, &c. 

5. Examples of school desks, chairs, blackboards, globes, 
maps and diagrams# 

6. Plans of new school-houses. 

7. School registers, and all other blank forms required in 
this State. 

As the law permits no expense for most of these objects, 
the Secretary relies upon the liberality of individuals and 
firms to increase the collection. Suitable cases are provided 
for all the books which m^y be received, and pains will be 
taken to arrange and preserve what is thus accumulated on 
such a plan as to make it conveniently accessible to the school 
oflficers of the several towns, and to all others interested in 
the study of educational questions. 

16. Printed Sohool Beports. 

The excellent custom of printing for home distribution the 
annual reports of the town school visitors, is not generally 
established. When the report can not be given in full, 
the publication of an abstract in a neighboring newspaper, or 
on a separate sheet, will be found a very useful instrumen- 
tality in enlisting public interest. 

Sixteen printed reports have been received at this office : 
in pamphlet form, from Hartford, New Haven, New London, 
Middletown (city). New Britain, Canton, Preston, Killingly, 
Woodstock and Southington, (10) ; and in newspapers and 
separate sheets, from Norwich (central), Meriden, StalBFord, 
Waterbury, Groton (east), and Windham, (6). 

Those towns and districts which begin to print in pamphlet 
are advised to adopt the octavo size of the State Report, that 
there may be a uniformity in binding. 
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17. Legislatioii respecting Public Schools in 1866. 

The General Assembly of 1866 showed an enlightened re- 
gard for common schools by consenting to several measures 
which were highly favorable to the progress of public instruc- 
tion. The text of the enactments will be given in the appen- 
dix,* as a necessary supplement to the Revised School Laws, 
which were given last year. The substance of these meas- 
ures was as follows : 

1. An organic school law, sometimes called the new school 
law of 1866, providing for the entire control of public schools 
by towns. 

2. A modification of the system of Teachers' Institutes, 
permitting the Board of Education to hold as many such 
gatherings as they shall deem best. 

3. An adaptation of the " truant law " of 1865 to cities as 
well as to towns. 

4. The addition of one-tenth of a mill to the school tax 
which every town is required to raise. 

5. A slight addition to the allowance paid to the acting 
school visitors. 

6. A modification of the law respecting the appointment of 
the School Fund Commissioner. 

In addition to these measures which were adopted, there 
was some discussion respecting the best method of distribu- 
ting the annual income of the School Fund of the State ; but 
the diversity of views on this subject was so great, that no 
conclusion was reached. 

None of these new statutes seem to call for special com- 
ments here, excepting thai which is first named, and this re- 
quires the full explanation and discussion which may be found 
below. 

18. Oonneoticat Oommon School JomnaL 

The publication of this periodical, which receives an annu- 
al appropriation from the State, was continued till the close 
of 1866, under the editorial supervision of Prof. D. N. Camp. 

*See Appendix C. 
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Since that time its publication has been suspended. It is 
thought by many that a New England school journal, with 
contributions and correspondence from Connecticut writers, 
would be of more advantage than a purely local journal. 

19. National EdtLcatioiial SnreaiL 

I would dose this statistical summary with a brief refer- 
ence to an agency recently established at Washington, the 
design of which, in part, is to collect the educational returns 
of all the States in the Union, collate them, reduce them to 
a uniform basis, and publish them for the benefit of mankind. 

The 39th Congress, shortly before its final adjournment, 
established a "National Bureau of Education," by an act 
which at once received the approval of the President, and 
became a law. The citizens of Connecticut may rejoice that 
by appointment of the President, with the consent of the 
Senate, the first incumbent of the ofSce of Commissioner is 
Hon. Henby Barnard, of Hartford, whose name is identified 
with those modern reforms in the management of common 
schools in this State, which began in the year 1838. The 
varied experience, extensive acquaintance, and liberal senti- 
ments of this distinguished advocate of public instruction, 
will enable him to accomplish a lasting service for the nation 
in the responsible post to which he has been called. 



II. DISCUSSIONS AND BEOOMMENDATIONS. 

1. The EviJs of the System of Small Sohool Districts. 

I would earnestly recommend that the attention of the 
Legislature be again directed to the necessity of obviating in 
some degree the acknowledged evils Vhi6h come from the 
continuance of the small school districts. 

The rapid changes which sire ih process throtigh the State, 
depopulating the rural districts, aad building up numerous 
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populous centers of trade and manufactures, have seriously 
impaired the value of the old-fashioned " district systfem," 
and it is generally acknowledged by enlightened friends of 
education that a consequent modification of the school laws 
is now needed. 

The problem to be solved, when stated in its briefest form, 
is this : How can good schools be sjsgurbd fob the peo- 
ple OP EVERY nook AND COBNER OP THE StATE ? AND HOW 
AT THE SAME TIME, CAN GOOD GBADfD SCHOCHiS BE SECUBED 
la BVEBT THRIVING VILLAGE, TOWN AND CITY ? 

The observations of the Secretary during tibie year past, the 
testimony of the Joint Standing Committee on Education in 
ihe last General Assembly, aiaid especially the recent reports 
and letters of the local school officers, have revealed more 

. obviously than ever before^ the evils which attend " the dis- 
trict system," as it has been administered in many of the 
towns of the State. It is generally admitted that in those 
districts which have run down in numbers, intelligence and 
wealth, theire is jiot force enough in the present arrangments 
to secure a good public school for the people who remain ; 
and on the other hand, in towns and manufacturing villages 
where there has been a marked increase of population and 

• wealth, it is difficult, under the present law, to secure that 
general system of "graded schools," which is loudly called 
for, but which can rarely be secured on the plan of small 
districts, still commonly prevailing. In stationary places, 
which are.neither growing nor declining, and also in towns like 
Hartford, New Haven and Norwich, which have contrived to 
counteract in great measure the evils of the district system, by 
.partial consolidation, or by other influences, there is an aversion 
to any change. Thus two cries are constantly heard, one in 
-favor of change, and the other opposed to it. For several 
.years the Legislature has tried to devise a remedy for this 
^state of affairs,. but the problem has not been solved of re- 
lieving titie serious evils which are now felt in some commu- 
.nities, without introducmg new difficulties elsewhere. In 
the opinion of the Secretary, the law of 1866 was more near- 
ly adapted than any measure which has ever been agreed 
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upon for the removal ot the evils of small districts; but by 
the (flause which limited the time in which its provisions 
should be adopted, its life was destroyed; to make it 
efficient it must be re-enacted. Believing that the subject 
must of necessity be agitated in the General Assembly until 
a true solution of the problem is discovered, I deem it impor- 
tant to Jay before the public the history of the lasf year's 
enactm^t. 

In the report of the Board of Education for 1866, ccmsid- 
erable space was devoted to the complaints which, had beea 
presented by the local school officers, in respect to the present 
district system. These complaints had most of them come 
from well known and experienced friends of popular educa- 
tion. Not knowing how far the General Assembly would be 
disposed to listen to these calls for an alteration in the school 
laws, the Secretary merely urged the consideration of the 
whole subject, and this suggestion was seconded, in general 
terms, by the entire Board of Education. 

When the General Assepibly came together in May last, 
and th^. Joint Standing Committee on Education was organ- 
ized, a large number of bills and petitions were presented, 
calling for special legislation in respect to different towns, 
almost all of the difficulties having arisen from the evils in.- - 
herent in the present mode of district jurisdiction. It was 
obvious to all who looked at these infallible indications of the 
workings of the school system, that there were evils to be 
remedied, and also that almost all of them would be obvia- 
ted by substituting town authority for district authority in 
school matters. 

Fortunately, the Committee on Education was made up of 
experienced school officers, almost if not quite to the exclu- 
sion of other persons. The various members entered ear- 
nestly into the discussion of consolidating school districts, 
desirous only of arriving at the results most favorable to the 
progress of public instruction. The chairman of the commit- 
tee was Hon. J. McGregor, of the 14th diet., and the House 
chairman was A. E. Burr, Esq., of Hartford. 
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At length, after mature deliberation/careftil inquiry into 
the experience of various towns and States, and consultation 
with some of the most prominent friends of education in 
Connecticut, a bill was drafted providing that every town 
should resume, as in former times, the superintendence and 
control of all the public schools within its limits, to the ex- 
clusion of the district jurisdiction. This bill was unani- 
mously reported to both houses near the close of the session. 
It Aade the change immediate and imperative, and not op- 
tional. If the bill was rejected in this form, its friends in- 
tended to move that the change might be made at the option 
of the several towns. This would probably have made the 
bill acceptable to the Legislature and to the people of the 
State ; but the opponents of the measure contrived to amend 
the bill so that the choice of the several towns must be made 
prior to the third Monday of September, 1866. It was then 
late in the session, and the practical effect of this amendment 
was not realized until too late to secure a farther change. 
The act as it passed was hardly known to the people of the 
State until the time limited for its approval by the several 
towns had passed ; there was accordingly but little opportu*- 
nity to explain or discuss the new measure ; and in conse- 
quence but a very small part of the towns took the subject 
into consideration. 

It will be seen that the statute contained the following pro- 
visions : 

1. Town jurisdictjjpn over all school matters, in place of 
district control. 

2. Non-partizan Boards or Committees of Management. 

3. Annual town-meetings for school purposes exclusively, 
so that educational afifairs may be kept distinct from all other 
business. 

4. Gradual changes in the committees, a portion only going 
out of office every year. 

5. Power in each town to maintain as many schools as 
there are now districts, and more or less as may be found 
best, all of them, however, being parts of a system adapted 
to the special wants of that community. 
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6. The retention of the term District, each town becoming 
a ^^ Union District," so that the great bodj of enactments 
pertaining to the rights, &o., of existing districts, may be 
i^licable to the towns. 

The effect of the passage of this law has been to increase 
discussion in respect to town action all over the State, and 
many of the annual reports of the school visitors have refer- 
red to the local opinions and action on this subject. Extracts 
from these reports are given in the appendix*, and spteiai 
attention is called to the views presented by the school ofiBh 
cers of Salisbury, Lebanon* Windham, Berlin, Stamford. 

A few towns have organised their schools under t^ law of 
1866, among tiiem : 

DfiRBT, 

WiNDBOB Looks, 
Salisbury, 

NAUaATUCK, 

Bbdding^ 
New Canaan. 

East Haven also voted to adopt the new law, but on recon- 
sideration voted the contrary. 

It is too early to ascertain the effect of this change in these 
localities ; but so far as I am informed, it has been favorable. 
From Salisbury I have received most gratifying intelligence. 
Bev. Dr. Wainwri^t, the efficient school visitor, wrote as 
follows in December: ^'In relation to the progress of our 
achods under tiie new order of things, I will only say now 
that there are in attendance in four schools more scholars 
than were in atteoidance last year in all. In two districts we 
employ two teachers, and there ought to be two in three oth- 
.ers, and this notwithstanding the Academy is in successful 
operation." 

The Btatiatioal tables givea in ithis report are not for the 
current year, but for the winter of ia65-*-6, «o that next year 
will be the firat.opportiimitjr of traoing the operation of the 
'.new plan. 

«6ee Ai^endiac B. 
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It is my belief that if this bill should be re-enacted, with 
such modifications in its features as will suggest themselves 
to the General Assembly, it will be acceptable to a large num- 
ber of towns. If it be made permanently an optional matter 
to accept or reject the pl'ovisions, I believe that the new plan 
will gradually be adopted throughout the State. Its features 
will need to be explained ; the public will need to be informed 
that school-houses are not necessarily consolidated because 
scnool districts are ; that none of the powers of local school 
management are taken away, but that they are extended 
from districts to towns, each citizen becoming responsible for 
the maintenance of good schools throughout the entire town- 
ship. 

The importance of the subject demands most careful con*- 
sideration. 

2. Education for the Neglected.— The Employment of Children in 
Factories. 

All philanthropic citizens, howev^ they may differ on othet 
topics pertaining to public education, are agreed on the princi- 
ple that the neglected children who aje growing up inignoranoe 
and vice, should be reclaimed if it is possible, and incited by 
judicious training in the elements of knowledge, to lives of use- 
fulness and thrift. It is generally admitted that in the large 
towns of the State the number of these neglected children is 
larger than it used to be When the population was of a more 
nearly homogeneous character ; and in some particular locali- 
ties which might be cited, the number of degraded and igno- 
rant children is truly appalling. The reasons for this state of 
things are too obvious tojrequire ifeoapitiilation. The remedy 
demands our most earnest consideration. 

In every town ^he particular plan to be pursued must be 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances of the place. In gen- 
eral it may be said that the schools must be made good and at- 
tractive, that they should be made free, that all children should 
be equally welcome to their adrantiiges, that the truant law 
of 1865 should be put in.operatioQ,.and that manufacturing 
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establishments should be restrained from the employment of 
children who are younger than ten years of age. 

I would recommend to the school officers of every town, 
that in making the annual January enumeration next year, 
they endeavor to ascertain where the children of school age 
are engaged. In the State as a whole, only 63 per cent, are 
enrolled as public school scholars ; where shall we find the 
remaining 37 per cent. ? Some are at private schools, some 
are at useful employments, some are sick, some are too young 
in the opinion of their parents to be sent to school ; but after 
making all these allowances, it will dppear that many are 
unaccounted for. These are the neglected children whom 
we must strive to reach. They are the candidates for the 
jail and alm&-house. As a matter of economy, as a matter of 
statesmanship, as a matter of philanthropy, there is nothing 
more important than the protection, education, and reforma- 
tion of these young persons. 

I take the liberty of calling attention to the action of the 
City Board of Education in New Haven regarding this sub- 
ject. From the report of the Superintendent of Schools in 
that place, Abiel Parish, Esq., it appears that in January, 
1866, the enumerators were directed to ascertain how the 
children between four and sixteen years of age were occu- 
pied. These results were obtained : 

The whole number of persons between the ages of four and 
sixteen years in January, 1866, was - - - 9,031 
The whole number of children who have been in the 
public schools during any part of the year, accord- 
ing to the best information to be obtained from the 
statements of parents, was - - - - - 4,532 
The whole number in private schools, ... 2,145 
The number acknowledged to have been in no school 
during the year, - - 2,327 

From the last number certain deductions should be made : 
1. By a rule of the Board, children under five years 
of age are not received into the public schools, 
although enumerated. Of this class the number 
reported is -. - - - •.- 848 
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2. Of those not in school, but employed, or out for 
good cause, 610 

3. Estimated number of children younger than sev- 
en years of age, kept at home by their parents, 224 

Total, 1,677 

Number between five and sixteen years, out of 

school without any known valid reason, - - 650 

A similar investigation made in other towns would be of 
great value. The school visitors are earnestly requested to 
give the subject their early and earnest consideration. 

There is a branch of this subject which will be brought 
before the Legislature at their coming session, which deserves 
attention — ^the necessity of providing a Reform School for 
girls. I earnestly hope that some project of this sort may be 
at once adopted. 

The employment of children in manufactories without re- 
gard to the influence which is exerted upon their health, 
their morals and their minds, also deserves immediate and 
practical consideration. The law is explicit in forbidding the 
employment in factories of children under ten years of age, 
under any circumstances ; and it forbids, also, the employ- 
ment 6f children under fifteen years of age, unless each child 
employed has been at school three months of the twelve next 
preceding his employment. The constables and grand jurors 
of the several towns are required to make presentment of all 
violations of law. These provisions, though not liable even 
if carried out in full, to be considered too humane, are in fact, 
almost void. Prosecutions are unheard of for the violations 
of the law, although the abuse is open to the observation of 
the community. Occasionally the acting school visitors re- 
monstrate, and the newspapers some tithes complain,' but still - 
the inhumanity is not checked. Public opinion does not cry out 
for the execution of the law. Meanwhile the children are 
growing up dwarfed in body and mind, or are sinking into 
early graves. 

It is commonly acknowledged that much of the blame lies 
upon the ignorant parents, who in order to ^cure greater 
wages, insist upon the employment of their children, and will 
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not remain in a village where work is refused to their chil- 
dren. If the manufacturer refuses to employ young opera- 
tives, he is liable to lose the services of the parents also, who 
remove to the next town or to a neighboring state in order to 
secure work. 

Various remedies are proposed for this evil, and I have no 
doubt that the Legislature will devise means to secure the en- 
forcement of some good law, but legislation alone is not 
enough. The enlightenment of public opinion in respect to 
the alarming tendency of the present usages, is indispensable 
to the removal of the abuse. Without xight public sentiment, 
legal procedures, will be of little value. If it is possible to 
frame a better law than that now on the statute book, or to 
give any impelling force to the provisions now in existence, 
the wisdom and humanity of the General Assembly may be 
earnestly entreated to act with promptness and decision. The 
cry of the children, feeble, ignorant and degraded as they 
are, should no longer go up for relief. Justice and human- 
ity demand the intervention of the state and the protection 
of helpless youth from ignorance and ruin. Reference is 
made to the Report for 1866, for evidence of the extent and 
.nature of this evil. 

3. Support of BoIiooIb by a Tax on Property. 

. Good schools cost money. If they are worth having, they 
are worth paying for. K they promote the prosperity, the 
thrift, the wealth of the community, as well as its intelligence 
and morality, they are a good investmeht for which the com- 
munity should be willing to pay. The wisest and best mode 
of paying for public schools, is a fair matter for discussion. 

In Connecticut there are three sources from which moneys 
are derived for the support of public schools, viz : 

1. Invested Funds ^ including the School Fund, the Town 
Deposit Fund, and a few local funds of small amount. 

2. TaxeSy which are levied by the state on the property of 
towns, or by school districts on the property of the district, or 
by towns (in % few instances) on the property of the towns. 
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8. liiUion billsy odleoted from the parents of those chil- 
dren who attend the public schools. * 

It is common in the newspapers And elsewhere, to speak of 
the schools of this s^ate as largely supported by the income 
of the school fund. This is a popular error. The school 
fund has not yielded more than about one fourth of the 
amount expended durmg the year 1865-6, on the public 
schools of the state. However, under the recent enactments, 
the income of the school fund is not bestowed on any disitrict 
which &ils to conform in all respects to ttie requirements of 
the law ; so that the 'State, by this dispensing power, posses^ 
ses a strong means of influence over the people of every 
school district. "The school fund money will be lost if the 
law is not complied with." Probably this authority will be 
exercised in the future more than it has been in the past, so 
that the income frompur boasted endowment will always be of 
great value in the promotion of good schools. But its relative 
value is diminishing. As the capital is nearly stationary, and 
the income is distributed per capita, it is obvious that the 
rapid increase in the population of the State during the last 
twenty years, has diminished the allowance per capita for 
every child enumerated. In 1&49 and 1850, the amount of 
$1.50 was distributed for every child of school age. This 
amount gradually lessened, till in 1866 and 1867, the amount 
per child was only $1.10. Meanwhile and especially within 
the last few years, the prices of living have advanced so much 
that the wages of teachers are far in advance of what they 
were before, and the school fund money is not only less in 
amount, but what there is does not go as far as it did once, 
toward supporting the schools. 

Taxation has been resorted to from the earliest times, as a 
means for providing for the common schools. Long before 
the days of the school fund provision was made for the sup- 
port of schools, by appropriations which were made "out of 
the common stock of the State." By requirement of the 
Legislature, the sum of four tenths of a mill on the. Grand 
List of each town, is now levied annually ior the maintenance 
of conunon 8cho(^ ; and the sum thus received is largely 
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augmented bj the local taxes which are self-imposed, in a 
large majority of the school districts, by the inhabitants there- 
of. In almost all those tawns of the State where the public 
.schools are in a satisfactory condition^ a sufficient property 
tax is the key to this prosperity. In some districts of the 
State, the improvement in the schools consequent upon their 
liberal support by taxation, is known to have led to a rapid 
increase in the value of the District property. 

There are still many districts in the State which refuse to 
lay a property tax for the support of schools, and who collect 
what is wanting by a rate bill of tuition, assessed upon the 
parents of those children who attend the public school. This 
tuition bill is the cause of constant trouble. The penurious 
refuse to pay it, and sometimes withdraw their children from 
school when the number of weeks has passed which the school 
fund is supposed to have paid for. The;*e are more local dis- 
putes arising from this "odious" rate-bill, than from any 
other part of the school system. The amount which is thus 
collected is very small, having been the past year only $76,- 
600, a little more than one tenth of the whole amount raised 
for school purposes. The amount now raised by taxation is 
$410,000, Would not the State rejoice in doing away with 
this remnant of tuition, and making all schools free ? 

In view of the experience of this and other States, I would 
recommend to the Legislature the abolition of those laws 
which permit the assessment of rate-bills for tuition, and 
also that the town-tax which is imposed by the Legisla- 
ture, be increased at least from four tenths to five tenths of a 
mill, for school purposes. The remainder of the sum needed 
for carrying forward the schools, would then of necessity be 
collected by a tax laid on the property of the district or the 
town, by the vote of the inhabitants. 

In discussing this subject, we should never lose sight of the 
principle that the public school of Connecticut is a school for 
ALL the children whose parents wish to avail themselves of it. 

Within the past year, in more than one instance, "the pau- 
per theory" of public schools has been openly advocated. 
The public schools were "originally designed for the children 
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of those parents who could not educate them at their own ex- 
pense," • said one writer. Another writer having official au- 
thority, has maintained that it was "the poor for whom ou^r 
public schools were designed." 

This serious error should be diligently attached by all the 
friends of public education. A candid examination of the 
colonial records will convince any investigator, that our an- 
cestors in establishing in the wilderness a pViblic school, meant 
a school for the public. They were not the persons to per- 
petuate class distinctions. They believed in education for alL 
The school which was good enough for the children of the 
magistrates and clergymen, and for those most endowed with 
worldly goods, was none too good for those who ^ere in hum- 
ble or needy circumstances. Thus, in the common schools of 
the colonists, the rich. and poor sat side by side. 

Not only is this the ancient theory of the public school of 
Connecticut, it is also the wisest method of promoting the 
education of the people*. No other plan succeeds so well in 
reaching all classes of society and in promoting universal ed- 
ucation. The school should be like the road,' the common, 
the court of justice, the post-office, open to all. None need 
resort to it who prefer to maintain a private school. None 
need make use of the post-office, if it seems better to send a 
private messenger, but when the post-office is good enough for 
the richest man, it is none too good for the humblest laborer. 
Without the education of the people, all our institutions 
whicfi depend on the education of the voters, will be imperil- 
led. In no country in the world have private schools proved 
adequate to the instruction of the people. 

4. The value of Graded Schools and High Schools. 
It is surprising that the value of graded or classified schools, 
although so obvious, does not lead to their general establish- 
ment through the State. A few of the largest towns have 
adopted the graded* system, with the most salutary effect. It 
is found to be the cheapest, the most eflFective and the most 
satisfactory plan of maintaining public schools. Wher- 
ever the population around a given center is large enough, 
7 
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there should be no delay in beginning a graded system. Even 
without the erection of new buildings, many of the advanta- 
ges of gradation are secured by putting the yoimger children 
in one building and the older in another, so that the teacher 
may not be embarrassed by the endless classes of a country 
"mixed school." » 

Since the last report was written, the subject of public High 
Schools has elicited some discussion in the State, but far less 
than its importance demands. While the Legislature was in 
session at New Haven in the spring of 1866, a controversy 
was in progress respecting the maintenance of the High 
School established in that City in 1857, and the question was 
submitted to the popular vote, on the sixth of June. It was de- 
cided by a vote of 1170 against 479, that the High school should 
be maintained. Important as this discussion was in its local as- 
pect, its effect upon the State was excellent. The well known 
ability of the principal opponents of the school, their^exceeding- 
ly thorough investigations, and official position, rendered 
the attack upon the New Haven High School both vigorous 
and memorable. It was watched with interest throughout the 
State. The result of the controversy has been to give vigor 
and confidence to the friends of public schools. 

I would again call the attention of the public to the ad- 
vantages of a Public High School, freely open to all young 
persons who desire to attend it. On this subject I am not 
aware that any further legislation is required. Any town or 
any district may provide for itself such a school whenevdt it 
is so disposed. Some higher school where the tuition is gra- 
tuitous or very low, is a necessity in a good system of public 
schools. It is needed as an incentive to scholars in the schools 
of lower grade, and as a means of preparation for the duties 
of active life. 

5. Metrical System of Weights and Measures. 

In view of the strong probability that at an early day the 
metrical system of weights and measures will come into gen- 
eral use in this country, superseding the systems which are 
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now in rogue; I would urgently recommend to the teachers 
of the public schools and to the acting school visitors to see 
to it that all the children under their charge who are suffi- 
ciently advanced to study decimal fractions and compound 
numbers, be taught to understand and to practice '' the met- 
rical system." In 1864, the Legislature of Connecticut by 
joint resolution, recon^nended that the use of this system be 
taught in all the public schools of the State. In 1866, Con- 
gress authorized the use of the system throughout the United 
States, and provided for its ultimate adoption in the post 
offices of the country. Throughout the continent of Europe 
and in other parts of the world, these weights and 'measures 
are becoming recognized as lawful standards, and vigorous 
effi^rts are making to cause their recognition and adoption 
throughout the civilized world. As it is obvious that the 
change from old usages to the new system will be effected 
with but little difficulty where the youth have become prac- 
tically familiar with the principles, the nomenclature and the 
relations of the new, teachers should be eager to give this 
knowledge to all their scholars. All, or nearly all of the 
best text-books on Arithmetic nqw in use, have a chapter on 
" the metrical system ;" a brief explanation by Prof. H. A. 
Newton, of Yale College, of the history of the system, its 
features and its advantages, may be readily obtained ; and at 
the Teachers' Institutes, the Normal School, and elsewhere, 
teachers * can readily acquaint themselves with the new 
weights and measures. Persons acquainted with decimal 
fractions can in two or three short lessons master the metri- 
cal system. 

, 6. Examination of Teachers. 

I respectfully recommend to the Legislature that the Board 
of Education be authorized and directed to hold examinations 
of teachers in different parts of the State, and to confer cer- 
tificates on the successful candidates which shall be equiva- 
lent to the examinations now held by local school visitors, 
and shall not require renewal when the teacher changes his 
locality. The examinations now held are often m*ere formal- 
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ities. The system recently adopted in England of eximiniug 
and enrolling and watching over those who wish to make a 
profession of teaching, is worthy of study and imitation. 

7. Oonolusioii. 

There is constant call for information on school affairs. 
The correspondence of the Secretary is one of the most labo- 
rious elements in his work. His interviews with school offi- 
cers, and his public addresses do much toward removing diffi- 
culties, and in diffusing information. But the work of pro- 
moting public education may be greatly ftcilitated by occa- 
sional conferences, where different views may be discussed, 
and wise conclusions reached. 

There is also a call for the publication of a series of 
educational tracts or prize essays, in which the views of 
experienced and thoughtful men shall be brought out and 
laid before the public. If any liberal citizen would render a 
lasting service to Connecticut, let him provide for the prepa- 
ration and publication of one or more tracts on the proper 
management of common schools. The newspapers of the 
State, with most commendable readiness, have opened their 
columns to these discussions. The friends of education will 
do well to avail themselves of every opportunity to enlighten * 
the public mind. 

In concluding this report, prepared in the midst of other 
duties, several months after the termination of my official re- 
sponsibility, I would express my conviction that never in the 
history of Connecticut has the subject of public education 
had a stronger claim than it has at present on the earnest 
attention, the careful protection, and the wise legislation of 
the people of the State. May all political and ecclesiastical 
differences be forgotten as we unite in attempts to improve 
our means of public instruction, and may the blessing of 
Heaven crown our labors with success. 

Respectfully submitted, 

DANIEL C. OILMAN. 
New Haven, April, 1867. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES 

Compiled from the returns of the Acting School Visitors in order to 
show the condition of 

COMMON S0HOOL3 IN CONNECTICUT 

During the year ending August 31, 1866. 

FBELIMINABT NOTE. 

The following figures can not be taken as absolutely correct, but 
great pains have been exerted to make them as nearly so as possible, 
and on the whole they may be regarded as giving a just and true 
view of the condition of.comm^ schools. The tables are based upon 
the returns which the law requires the school visitors of every town 
to submit each year to the Secretary of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. The school visitors receive their information to a considerable 
extent from the district committees, and they again from the teachers 
whom they employ. The new School Register which has been ap- 
pointed for the use of the schools of the. State, in accordance with 
the law, is intended to facilitate the annual collection of these retums; 
and its general use is urgently recommended. Copies may be ob- 
tained on application to the Secretary of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

EXPLANATION OF THE STATISTICAL TABLES. 

Column No. 1. The towns in each county arranged alphabetically, 
county towns being placed first In the towns of New Haven, Nor- 
wich and Middletown, there are districts which make independent 
reports, and these reports are given separately. 

No. 2. The population of each town, according to the United 
States census of 1860. 

No. 3. The Grand List of each town, October, 1865. These fig- 
ures are taken from the report of the State Treasurer to the General 
Assembly in May, 1866. 

No. 4. The number of school districts in each town. 

No. 5. The number of public schools in each town. 
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IV 

No. 6. The number of departments in the public schools, counting 
each school-room of a graded school as one department. 

Nos. 7, and 8. The average length, in weeks and decimals of a 
week, of the schools in winter and summer respectively. 

No. 9. The number of children between four and sixteen, enume- 
rated in* each town in Jan'j, 1866 ; the basis of distributing the income 
of the School Fund. These figures agree mth those in the report of 
the Commissioner of the School Fund to the General Assembly in 
May, 1866. 

Nos. 10 and 11. The number of children registered as attending 
public schools in winter and summer respectively. 

No. 12. The percentage of Jthose registered in the winter of 
1865-6, as compared with the number enumerated in January, 1866. 
Thus in Canton, enumerated, 642, registered in winter, 539, or 84 
per cent. 

Nos. 13 and 14. The average attendance in winter and summer 
respectively. 

No. 15. The percentage of average attendance in winter as com- 
pared with the number registered in winter. Thus in Meriden, 
registered in winter, 1162, average attendance in winter, 889, or 77 
per cent. • 

No. 16. The percentage of average attendance in winter as com- 
pared with the number enumerated. Thus in Wallingford, enumera- 
ted, 756, average attendance in winter, 379, or 50 per cent. 

No. 17. The number of those registered over 16 years of age. 

Nos. 18, 19, 20 and 21. The number of male teachers and female 
teachers employed in winter and in summer respectively. 

Nos. 22 and 23. The average wages per month of male and 
female teachers, including cost of board, when that is supplied by the 
district. 

No. 24. The number of teachers who have taught the same 
school two or more successive terms. 

No. 26. The number of teachers who were teaching for the first 
time. 

No. 26. The amount of money received by each town from the 
School Fund. 

No. 27. The income from the town deposit fund in each town. 

No. 28. The amount of money raised for public schools by town 
tax in each town. 

No. 29. The amount of money raised for schools by district tax. 

No. 30. The amount of money raised for schools by tuition or 
rate-biUs. 



No. 31. The amount of money raised for school purposes from 
other sources than those previously mentioned. 

No. 32. The total amount of money raised for public schools from 
all sources. 

No. 33. The average amount of money raised for public schools 
in each town, for each child between the ages of four and sixteen. 
Money for new school-houses is not included in this computation. 

No. 34. The amount expended for teachers' wages, including board. 

No. 35. The amount expended for fuel and incidental expenses. 

No. 36. The amount expended for repairs of school buildings. 

No. 37. The amount expended for other objects than those previ- 
ously mentioned. 

No. 38. The total amount expended for public schools. 

The totals in colunm 38, include money expended for new school 
buildings, also the small amount expended for libraries and apparatus. 
The colunms containing these amounts are omitted from these tables 
for want of room. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORTS OF LOCAL SCHOOL VISITORS, AR- 
RANGED IN THE ALPHABETICAL ORDER OP TOWNS. 

AsHFORD. — Jared D. Richmond, Acting School Visitor. 

Shortness of Schools, — Allowing four weeks to the month, only 
two of the districts have continued their schools six and a half months, 
three six and a quarter months, and five six months, the time required 
by law. 

The Gause. — The small number of scholars, the gradual diminu- 
tion of the school fund money, and an unwillingness or inability on 
the part of districts to tax themselves any farther than they are obliged 
by law, have no doubt been the principal causes of this result. In the 
four smallest districts the average attendance was 13 each in winter, 
and 7 in summer. The population is so scattered as to make it very 
difficult, if not utterly impracticable, to effect anything by way of union 
or consolidation. 

Improvement. — ^A change has certainly come over some of the dis- 
tricts for the better. Where a few years ago apathy or indifference on 
the subject of education seemed to prevail, to a considerable extent, 
greater interest is now felt by both parents and children, and many of 
the scholars manifest an ambition to excel which was not then 
apparent. 

Berlin. — Milo Hotchkiss, Acting School Visitor. 

Many who voted against the adoption of the new school law last 
fall would now vote for it, in the hope that a better condition of our 
schools might be witnessed. Within a few years five new school houses 
have been built in this town, and thorough repairs made upon others. 
There are many ardent friends of education here, but the trouble 
seems to be want of interest on the part of parents and guardians 
They have paid, and are paying their money, but find very little time 
for personal attention and inspection. My predecessor said in his 
report last fall, " the people seem to avoid the school room as^ they 
would a pest house." I think, however, that the lack of success with, 
us arises chiefiy from our committing the management to so many 
boards, some of whom are always unqualified, and do as little as 
possible, and that little wrong, 

D 
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Bridgeport. — Dr. H. L. W. Barritt, Acting School Visitor. 

Defect9. — The great defects of the public school system seen to be : 

School Taxes too light, — First, That the towns are not required by 
law to raise a sum bj tax at least equal to the public monej they 
receive. Such tax would be met with but little opposition, or excite- 
ment, and would always cause less feeling than local district taxes, as 
witness the present town tax of four years standing. The needs of 
the schools and the low value of money demand it. All our schools 
will eventually be free. 

Valtie of the Normal SchooL — Second, No error is more common, 
or more vital, in this matter, than the idea that all a teacher needs is 
knowledge and discipline. Tact is what gives him the "power of 
knowledge," and he can learn more of that in one year in a Normal 
School than in six of teaching. I am convinced that a large majority 
of our first class teachers have been those who have spent more or 
less time at a Normal School. 

Teachers' Salaries too low. — Third, The low grade of salaries paid 
our teachers, driving into other professions our best men, and many 
who from taste or inclination would make teaching a profession for 
life ; and sending into commercial colleges scholars who could be edu- 
cated far better, and at less expense, in the public High School. What 
we need is a central, thorough legislation, which all experience has 
taught to be the easiest and surest of accomplishment. Our schools 
can be established oh a liberal basis, and supported by taxation on a 
State system, and the towns would not feel it nor object, more than 
.they do to the more than half million yearly expended to keep up a 
useless system of military parades, now that our war is over, to be 
prepared, when the past has shown that no preparation was necessary 
— that " bayonets think." 

Bristol. — Rev. Leverett Griggs, Acting School Visitor. 

Need of Local Truant By-Laws. — We very much need some by- 
laws such as have been adopted by some other towns, based on the 
statute enacted by our Legislature in 1865, entitled " An Act concern- 
ing truant children, vagrants, and absentees from school." It was 
designed for the benefit of such children as are found running the 
streets, and roving about the lots, and lounging around the depot, 
stores, and saloons. Of this class there is no small number in this 
community. In one district there were in the winter term several 
scholars that greatly needed the thorough discipline of a gentleman 
teacher, but as they could not be brought under control by the lady 
teacher of that term, nor safely retained in connection with the school, 
they were excluded, and as a consequence some of this class have 
been i41e vagrants and pests to the community through the whole 
year. 

Darker, — We observe with alarm that in some of our districts not 
one half of the children between 4 and 1 6 are in school any part of 
the year. 

Irue Economy, — Let every possible effort be put forth to remedy 
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this evil, for we can better afford to clothe the poor, and keep them 
in schools of the highest order, than support the vice and crime that 
result from ignorance and neglect. 

Trtie Wisdom. — The people of the twa central districts — now united 
as one — manifest their wisdom and their interest in the cause of edu* 
cation in various ways. Thej have one of the most elegant, spacious 
and commodious school houses in the State, and it is kept in excellent 
order. They act on the principle of retaining their teachers from 
year to year, and making as few changes as possible in the instruction 
and discipline of the school. 

In the higher department the same teachers have been employed 
for two or three years past. This school is a bright light in our com- 
munity. It has all the advantages of a first class academy, and we 
rejoice to know that these advantages are appreciated and sought by 
some from all parts of the town. 

The library connected with this school contains 300 volumes, all in 
good order, and 60 new volumes were added during the last year, at a 
cost of $75. This was the' fruit of an exhibition, which afibrded rich 
entertainment to the public and reflected high honor upon the school. 

Burlington. — Rev. H. B. Smith, Acting School Visitor. 

Benefits of retaining good teachers. — I have known the inhabitants 
of an entire parish or town to be socially, intellectually and morally 
improved, from generation to generation, by a good successful school 
teacher employed for several successive years. And here let me 
recommend that a good teacher be continued in the same schooKfrom^ 
term to term wherever it may be practicable.* One of the best schools 
in this town has been taught by the same teacher for four successive 
terms. I am sure if the people of that district regard their own 
interest they will, if possible, continue to employ the same good and 
successful teacher. 

Normal School commended, — It is desirable that our teachers should 
spend one or more terms at the State Normal School, where they 
would be taught the art of imparting instruction. Other things being 
equal, such teachers will become the most successful in their vocation. 

Irregular Attendance. — ^In some of the best schools in the town, 
where parents and teachers have been properly interested, there has 
been a good degree of regularity of attendance. In other districts 
there has been very great irregularity. In the 9th district not one 
half of those enumerated attend school — 95 were enumerated and 
only 42^, on the average, are^present at school. In one or two other 
districts only about two-thirds on the average are found in the school 
room. The irregular attendance and non-attendance of so many 
scholars is a source of great discouragement to the teachers, and a 
great evil to the school. The law of the State requiring all the 
children between 4 and 1 6 to attend school a certain portion of the 
year is not enforced by the authorities of the town as it ought to be. 
Unless something is done to remedy the evil complained of, a large 
class of children will grow up in as gross ignorance as the heathen. 



In some towns this evil has been partially remedied by dividing the 
public money according to the average attendance of the scholars in 
the several districts. If something of the kind could be done, I am 
sure there would be fewer non-attendants. 

Indifference of parents — It is a lamentable fact that not all of the 
parents are sufficiently interested in the education of their children to 
send them to school regularly as they ought. Many of them do not 
even think of making an annual visit to the school room to learn how 
their children are progressing, and what kind of instruction they are 
receiving. When I see at the annual cattle show of Burlington so 
large a number of the parents and children come together from the 
remote parts of the town to view the flocks, herds, and crops, I cannot 
help wishing that all of them would take the same interest in visiting 
annually, or semi-annually, or oftener, the schools in their several 
localities. If they regarded the education of their children as much 
consequence as the prosperity of their flocks and herds, would they 
not visit the schools from term to term, and from year to year, as they 
ought ? 

Unwillingness to improve, — Some parents complain when called 
upon to furnish new books, maps, etc. But such persons, if they 
could, would turn back the tide of educational progress and restore 
again the ignorance of the dark ages. As well might they use the 
old clumsy, heavy ploughs and hoes and forks which were used a 
hundred years ago by our great-grandfathers in the days of their child- 
hood as to require our children to use antiquated books generation 
after generation. 

• Ca'^ton. — "Rev. Charles N. Lyman, Acting School Visitor. 

Attendance, — An improvement in respect to the per centage of 
children registered might and should be made. That improvement, 
however, will not be observed so long as parents and guardians, for 
the sake of pecuniary gains, keep their children out of school six or 
eight months of the year. It would be well for all to bear in mind 
continually the fact that ignorance is the high road to vice, poverty, 
and the jail. 

Regularity, — Parents should also see to it that their children attend 
school with more regularity than heretofore. Punctuahty and regu- 
larity are cardinal virtues, and shiftless habits in these respects, if 
formed lA childhood, will cling to one through life. It ought also to 
be remembered that a habitually tardy irregular scholar necessarily 
makes very poor progress in his studies. 

School ^oi«c«.-7-Five of the eight school houses in the town must 
be reported as in had condition. These ^ye, with perhaps a single 
exception, while they are venerable for their antiquity, are a disgrace 
to the districts in which they stand, and a source of mortification to 
evjBry enterprising citizen of the town. It is unkind to children, as 
well as hazardous to their health, to compel them to sit in such rooms 
five or six liours a day. It has a tendency to barbarise them, to edu- 
cate them to a disregard of public buildings, and to disgust them with 
schools in general. The school house should be a comfortable and 
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.^ attractive place. It would seem that a good citizen would have a 

pride in having all public buildings in a good and attractive condition, 
similar to that which he has in making his own home attractive and 
pleasant Then, it is unkind to teachers to put them in such hquses, 
for in them they can do justice neither to their pupils nor to their own 
reputation as instructors. Towns cannot reasonably expect first class 
schools till they shall have provided first class school houses. 

*^ Boarding ^JRound" — With a disposition to correct an evil rather 
f^ than to find fault, we are induced to refer to another evil prevalent in 

^ our community. We refer to the custom of compelling the teacher 

'''■ to do what is called " boarding 'round the district." Some one has 

^' truthfully characterised this practice as " a relic of the dark ages." A 

• steady boarding place is a necessity, both to the highest usefulness and 

- the personal comfort of the teacher. In the more enterprising and 

thoughtful, not to say enlightened communities, the practice now pre- 
vails of furnishing the teacher with a steady home ; a practice which 
we believe to be just as economical, on the whole, and^ much more 
Christian. We commend the subject to the thoughtful consideration 
of all whom it may concern. 

The new school law commended. — The schools of this town are 
susceptible of improvement, and as a means of improvement it is 
suggested that the town adopt the law passed by the last General 
Assembly, authorizing- the towns to convert themselves into union 
distri(?ts. It is a plan which is working well in Massachusetts, and 
also in Ne^ Haven in our own State, where it was substantially 
adopted, by some special arrangement, a few years since. We com- 
mend the law to the attention of the voters of the town, as offering 
them a plan whose adoption would tend to render our system of com- 
mon schools more economical in its management, more equitable in 
the distribution of its burdens throughout the community, and more 
efficient for good to the common people, who are the strength, the 
hope, and should be, by the general dissemination of intelligence 
among them, the just pride of the nation. 

Chaplin. — Rev. Francis Williams and A. M. Griggs, Acting 
School Visitors. 

The new law, — The new school law passed at the the last session 
of the Legislature, though not endorsed in detail by the visitors, is in 
their opinion correct in principle. One great difficulty is that it is 
not generally understood. That something of the kind must sooner 
or later be adopted seems evident, otherwise those children living in 
districts where there are no -school houses cannot be educated. But 
unless we would have vice and immorality of every kind run riot, edu- 
cation for all must be provided. 

Chester. — Dr. Sylvester W. Turner, Acting School Visitor. 

A new School House. — The south district has erected during the 
year a new school house, which was completed about Nov. 1st. It is 
located on a high and pleasant lot near the center of the district. The 
plan was prepared by Mr. Austin of New Haven. The building is 
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about 48x30 feet, with 13 feet posts, and U a handsooie and conveni- 
ent edifice. It will cost, with furniture, about $4,500. The district 
has paid this summer $3,200 hj taxation, and will borrow the re- 
mainder for one year, to be paid bj taxation next summer. I'he tax 
on the property of the district has been thus far 2 J cents on the dol- 
lar, and an additional tax of 8 mills on the dollar will be required to 
pay the indebtedness of the district. This house has been built in 
the face of great opposition, and we have been obliged to fight our 
way inch by inch from the commencement. 

Colchester. — Julius Emmons, Acting School Visitor. 

Consolidation aummariiy and unanimously rejected. — The question 
of consolidation was summarily disposed of. By a unanimous vote 
the feubject was indefinitely postponed. 

Reasons for this action, — The people here are very jealous of their 
rights. The doctrine of centralization of power does not relish with 
them. They seem to think that the power of deciding upon the 
character of the schools to which they are obliged to send their chil- 
dren should rest, to some extent at least, with the people themselves, 
instead of being vested solely in the hands of a few individuals, who 
will not be likely to understand so well as the district what schools 
they need. No special inconvenience exists in the administration of 
school affairs in this town under the present law. Only one district 
levies a tax. It finds no fault with its present mode of raisingi funds. 
The other districts all have money enough. They feel .that to accept 
the proposed law would be equivalent to selling their birth-right for a 
mess of pottage. The privilege of paying a few more salaried men, 
and taxing themselves for the support of a school in which they have 
no personal interest, are not advantages of sufficient inducement to 
lead them to give up their interest and right in the schools in which 
their children must be educated. However well adapted the principle 
of consolidation may be for cities, where all the schools may be graded^ 
it need cause no disappointment if the intelligent people of the rural 
districts refuse to accept the provisions of a law which does not meet 
their wants. 

Coventry. — Rev. Wm. J. Jennings, Acting School Visitor. 

Too Utile interest hy parents, — The Visitors are pained to see that 
80 little interest is taken by many parents in the schools, and in the 
education of their children ; and also that there is a disposition on the 
part of many to seek for teachers who will accept of small wages, who 
oft times are cheap in price, but very dear as to the profit received by 
their employers. 

Cromwell. — Rev. W. A. Stickney, Acting School Visitor. 

An effort is now in progress to bring a larger number of pupils 
into our high school, to elevate its character, and increase its useful- 
ness. Its patrons have determined to secure the services of a com- 
petent male teacher, and to sustain it at whatever cost may be 
necessary. 
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Dakbvbt. — Rev. Henry Powers, Acting School Visitor. 

New School Houses, — ^Two new primary school houses have been 
built during the year in the center district. Another large one will 
be added this year for schools of advanced grades. The three together • 
will cost about $30,000. 

Discussions, — ^The effort to build these houses has caused a great 
deal of discussion of questions pertaining to common schools. In 
this way enough good has already been done, perhaps, to compensate 
for the delay in building them. Opportunities have been furnished to 
the Board of Visitors for presenting to the town from time to time 
such facts and arguments as are calculated to enlighten the people, and 
lead them to a proper understanding of the whole subject. These 
opportunities have been faithfully improved. 

A new method adopted, — The Board oi School Visitors have ap- 
pointed one of their number — Rev. Henry Powers — ^to act as super- 
intendent of schools the coming year, so far as it is possible for him 
to do it under the district system. It is expected that he will 
systematise the work of caring for the schools, and do as much of it 
himself as possible, — the other members of the Board acting simply 
as advisers. In this way it is thought that an approach, at least, to a 
better management of our schools may be secured, and the way 
prepared somewhat for the adoption, in due time, of the* union district 
system. 

The following evils in our schools are to be discussed during the 
year, and as far as possible corrected : 

1, Multiplicity of text books; 2, Imperfection of district com- 
mittees' reports ; 3, Poor school houses ; 4, ** Poor pay, pcfOr teach ;" 
5, Rate bills; 6, Prejudice against common schools; 7, The double 
committeeship ; 8 The new law for consolidating districts. 

At the end of the year an elaborate school report will be prepared, 
printed, and distributed throughout the town, and .the friends of good 
schools invited at the next annual town meeting to vote on the ques- 
tion of consolidation. Will not the State Board of Education furnish 
us with documents, and so aid us from time to time with their advice 
as to enable us in the best manner to accomplish this good work ? 

Derby. — Rev. C. H. W. Stocking, Acting School Visitor. 

Tardiness and absence, — Tardiness and absence are the two great 
evils with which most of the schools have to contend. The notion 
seems to prevail that parents can remove their children for any length 
of time, and the children themselves not unfrequently consider their 
whims and caprices the law of their action. Demoralization is the 
natural consequence. Lessons are imperfectly learned, or entirely 
omitted, and the labors of never so faithful a teacher are powerless for 
good. The printed " Regulations for the schools of Derby " have in 
some instances been entirely ignored, and when the teacher has been 
questioned by your committee, the latter have been informed that such 
disregard of authority has been encouraged by district committees. 

Examination and fitness of tecu;hers. — ^A word now as to the em- 
ployment, examination and fitness of teachers. The town can justly 
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boast of some teachers than whom no better can be found ; it has also 
been burdened with some who were fitted neither by their antecedents, 
tastes, nor. acquirements for their important and responsible positions. 
District committees have seemed to consider their duty to be merely 
a question of dollars and cents. 

Their compensation. — It is expected that good teachers can be pro- 
cured at a less salary than most of our foreign female operatives are 
earning. The services, of teachers are worth more or they are worth 
nothing. The investment of time, labor, and money in fitting for the 
work .of teaching is so much capital stock that should yield a reason- 
able dividend. If the hand that plies the needle or the loom, or swings 
the hammer at the forge or the bench, can earn more than that which 
is engaged in fashioning the symmetrical structure of tender minds, 
then farewell to education, save as entrusted to bunglers. These re- 
flections are the result of your committee's experience in the examin- 
ation of proposed teachers the past year. The proficiency of most 
scholars twelve years of age would put to the blush the ignorance of 
some who have proposed to teach, and of one at least who has actually 
been teaching for two or more terms. And here it may be remarked, 
that both the letter and spirit of the law should be considered in ex- 
aminations, and the teacher accredited^ if at all, on the simple ground 
of personal fitness. No considerations of family influence, personal 
friendship, or social claims, should for a moment bias the district 
committee in their choice, or the visiting committee in their examina- 
tions, but the individual fitness of the candidate should alone de- 
termine. 

Again, *the teachers employed should be selected with reference to 
their general culture. If the candidate be able to pass the stipulated 
examination in the English branches, the committee do not feel justi- 
fied in withholding a certificate. But it is scarcely necessary to add 
that if the candidate have no natural or acquired fitness and refine- 
ment of manner, ease and address, and courteous bearing, much good 
will be nullified that else might be secured. The power of associa- 
tion is felt and confessed by all, and if the teacher be coarse, it will 
go hard, but the scholars will be the same. 

Refining influence of music, — Music is now a recognized feature of 
agreeable and successful schools. Fascinating and refining in its in* 
fluence, it comes in to fill up the little gaps in study, and by engaging 
the mind when weary it becomes a positive recreation, and blessing 
wflose value no arithmetic can compute. It is earnestly recommended 
that district committees place in every department at least one lady 
teacher who can conduct the singing of the scholars. 

Discipline. — A lack of, or no faculty for discipline, will negative 
the eflForts of the cleverest and most patient teacher. Moral suasion 
is a very nice thing where it will work, but some rough natures need 
to be subdued by the vigorous rod. And if the teacher have such 
self-control that he be not surprised by sudden passion, his exercise of 
authority will be wholesome. But if he spfler his passion to increase 
with each blow, the just and judicious correction becomes a senseless 
pounding. 
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Visiting schools hy parents and others recommended. — The com- 
mittee, in conclusion, bespeak for the schools of the town a more 
general interest on the part of the parents and patrons. An occasional 
visit gives recognition and encouragement to both teacher and pupils, 
giving them the assurance of sympathy, and thus inciting to honorable 
well doing. Visiting parents in this town are scarcer than white 
crows, and many hardly know the location of the school house. And 
whatsis said to parents, your committee would impress upon the minds 
of all citizens. By their love for their children, by their recognition 
of those interests which call for education at all, by their regard for 
the public and social weal of the District, the Town, and the Com- 
monwealth, we pray them to spare no reasonable expenditure, whether 
of time, labor, or money, to bring their schools up to a work and po- 
sition commensurate with the demand of our enlightened age and 
community. 

Eastford. — Rev. Charles Chamberlain, Acting School Visitor. 

A suggestion concerning small districts. — Some of our districts are 
80 small that it seems almost impracticable to keep up a school for six 
months of the year. Would it not be as well to allow scholars in 
such districts to draw money on condition of making attainments 
sufficient to sustain some fixed examination, as in graded schools they 
pass from a lesser to a higher department ? 

Lectures proposed. — If the expense could be met, it seems to us 
that a system of lectures on Education, to be delivered in each county 
in the State, would be of good service. The people n§ed to be so 
aroused as to use their money more freely for the purposes of Edu- 
cation. 

East Haddam. — Rev. S. W. Robbins, Acting School Visitor. 

Effects of experience upon teachers. — An increase of experience in 
teaching ought to give an increase of excellence, and in some cases 
this is realized. In others it is found that teachers go through one 
term in about the same way that they went through the last, copying 
their former faults and deficiencies, instead of raising the standard of 
thoroughness with each successive term and doing their work this year 
better than last year. Scarcely any of our teachers have had the 
ad\rantage of previous professional training, or of instruction in the 
higher branches of study. Some of them hav^e attended the Normal 
School, but for a very limited period, and whatever excellence they 
have attained has come mainly from experience. 

Evils of the district system. — All the schools suffer in some measure 
from the influence of the small districts. The town is extensive, 
embracing seventeen school districts, so separated by the physical 
conformation of the territory, that consolidation is impracticable. 
Several of the districts have each a small population. These must 
necessarily have a short school, especially in summer. They employ 
young teachers, frequently persons residing in the district, who can 
board at home and teach for small wages. They do tolerably well in 
the instruction of small children, who attend these schools in the 
summer. The resultidg evil is, first, to the teachers themselves, who, 
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hj beginning to teach bo early in life, fail of the advantage to them- 
selves of thorough and extended stady ; and, then, to the schools of 
the town, as those teachers in process of time extend their labors to 
the larger districts, recommended to the confidence of districts and 
committees mainly by the fact that they have taught, when it is also true 
that they have never been thoroughly prepared to teach. 

The changing of school hooks. — We have had a uniform system of 
text books for about eight years. Our books are probably not now 
the best, and some of them might doubtless be changed with advant- 
age. But in a town like this, the change of text-books is so great an 
undertaking that we wish to be sure of a very superior work, and one 
that will not soon be superseded, before we adopt it. We are sick of 
the plan of doing everything by the series. The Yankee eagerness 
for money-making is at the bottom of it. Why cannot a man make 
a good Arithmetic or Geography without putting it into half a dozen 
books ? Give us two good Geographies, one for beginners and one 
for advanced scholars ; and to accompany Colbum's Mental Arithmetic, 
give us one good written Arithmetic, combining the merits of Thomp- 
son and 'Eiton — ^in a single volume, like Adams' New Arithmetic, so 
popular fifteen or twenty years ago ; and these books we shall rejoice 
to place in our schools and keep them there. We will promise to be 
proof agaftst all the poljteness and urgent appeals of any agent of " a 
new and greatly improved series " for one ten years at least. 

Enfield. — Dr. L. H. Pease, Acting School Visitor. 

Interest awakened. — There has been considerable done in the way of 
lectures and addresses to arouse the public on the subject of Educa- 
tion. In addition to the addresses last winter by Gov. Buckingham 
and Prof. Thacher, the Secretary of the State Board of Education, 
one was delivered by Dr. E. S. Parsons on Physical Training, and 
another by Hon. C. H. Briscoe on Pedagogical Law. These are 
worthy of being repeated in other places. 

Trtiancy diminished, — Truancy is lessened, partly because of the 
enactment of the truant law at the last annual town meeting, but chiefly 
owing to the vigilance of efficient teachers, who possess enough of the 
true missionary spirit to be willing to call upon the parents of the 
absentees, which produces the happiest effect in the way of reform- 
ation. 

Grakbt. — Rev. C. H. Webster, Acting School Visitor. 

Better teachers secured. — The Visitors have done what they could 
to awaken interest in public schools, but they find little interest among 
the parents, though in this respect they can report progress. They 
have demanded and secured a better class of teachers. 

Mode of examination. — Examinations are public, and are conducted 
upon the following plan : — a series of questions upon each branch of 
Study is carefully prepared, each question being numbered. A set of 
these questions is given to each teacher, who is required to write out 
the answers* We require about nine-tenths of the answer^ to b^ 
correct. 
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We would urge the importance of requiring towns to do more. 
Too many lean upon the School Fund for the support of their schools. 
A high school ought to he required in every town having 350 
scholars. We need in our legislature more men who have a practical 
knowledge of our school wants. 

Guilford. — John B. Starr and Henry R. Rossiter, Acting School 
Visitors. 

Parents induced to visit schools, — In addition to the general super- 
vision of the schools, the Acting Visitors have made an effort to get 
the parents to visit the schools, and with a good degree of success. In 
some districts we have been amply rewarded by persuading a majority 
of the parents to visit the winter schools, and a good per cent, to visit 
the summer schools, aod in every instance they have expressed their 
pleasure, and wished 'Uo go again." In two or three districts there 
were no visits during the year, except by the Acting Visitors. We 
take pleasure in stating that we have had the co-operation of district 
committees and parents during the past year in oiir efforts to improve 
our schools. 

Huntington. — Reuben W. Linsley, Acting School Visitor. 

Indifference prevails. — Too much indifference exists with regard to 
the interest and the general advancement of the schools. No very 
special efforts have been made to awaken an interest in them. The 
Board of Visitors have strongly urged all the proprietors of the 
common schools to visit them frequently, and mark the progress made 
— to take, at least, as much interest in educating their children as in 
advancing their agricultural or manufacturing operations. We also 
think the heart should receive some share of attention as well as the 
head. 

KiLLiNGLY. — George W. Pike, George 0. Hopkins, and Thomas 
J. Evans, Acting School Visitors. 

It is a trite remark that children do not realize the importance of 
education ; it is almost equally true that parents do not. 

Teachers must be paid higher wages. — The feeling that balances 
the benefits of education with a few paltry dollars, or that would 
shrink from the labor of a life time in educating the child to the full 
stature of a man, physically, intellectually, and morally, is unworthy 
of any parent living in an enlightened land in the nineteenth century. 
The first settlers of the State, notwithstanding all the trials, hardships, 
and embarrassments that they encountered, resolved that whatever 
else they might have to sacrifice, they would not, could not allow their 
children to grow up without the benefits of good schools. That 
resolve was right; but we, proud though we are to claim them as our 
ancesters, are unwilling to do as much for the cause of education, with 
all our abundant means, as they did. It is the story of the rich man 
and the widow reversed ; the almost destitute giving abundantly, the 
wealthy casting in a mite. We cannot reasonably expect that persons 
will prepare themselves for the teacher's profession, when the remu- 
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neration of a^hod carier, whose only requisite is strength, will equal 
or exceed that of the best teachers. Yet such are the wages which 
too many of our districts offer. It is vain, therefore to think, that 
while we covet earnestly the best gifts, we can possess them at a'dis-* 
count from the price current, or at par with such as are of less value. 

Lebanon. — Rev. John Avery, Acting School Visitor. 

TTie new school law discussed. — It may be proper to devote a brief 
space to a subject which has a very important bearing upon the gen- 
eral interests of education in the State, a subject which is already 
exciting much discussion in many towns, and upon which this town 
will be required to take practical action. We refer to the new 
school law, passed at the last session of the Legislature, entitled ^' An 
act in alteration of an act concerning education. The leading feature 
of this law is that it proposes the consolHation of the several school 
districts in evert/ town into one school district, so that there shall be 
as many districts in the State as there are towns, and no. more. It 
proposes to devolve upon one board of education all the powers now 
exercised, and all the duties now performed by district committees and 
school visitors. It points out the manner in which the members of this 
board shall be chosen, and defines the various duties which they are 
to perform. It also directs that ^'the necessary funds for the main- 
tenance of the common schools, beyond the income of State and local 
funds, shall be provided by a property tax to be levied on the grand 
list of the town by a vote of the school district in lawful meeting con- 
vened." Whether this law shall actually go into effect in any town 
is to be determined by the town itself, by a majority vote in legal 
town meeting warned for the purpose. 

From this brief outline of the law it evidently proposes changes of 
a very radical character. It involves virtually the doing away of our 
present school system, and the establishment of a system which is 
almost entirely new. In all propability, therefore, the majority of the 
towns in the State will not be in haste to comply with its requisitions. 
Already we hear that it encounters violent opposition in some places. 

Objections to the law, — Some of the objections urged against it are 
the following : 

1. The old plan has worked well; why, then, should we abandon it 
and adopt a new one which may not prove itself equally good ? 

2. The local interests of particular sections of the town might not 
be as faithfully cared for as they are now. The members of the edu- 
cational board might nearly all be chosen from one section, and might 

faithfully look after the interests of that section to the neglect of other 
parts of the town. 

3. The proposed plan might give rise to jealousies between the 
larger and smaller schools. The 'smaller might complain if they did 
not receive their full share of the best qualified teachers. 

4. The fear has been expressed that the proposed plan would tend 
to lessen the interest which is now felt in each school district in the 
schools maintained within its own limits. The patrons of such schools, 
feeling that the more immediate management of them was taken out 
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of their own haDds, would not be likely to take that interest in them 
which they now do, or to exercise that watchful over-sight of them 
which is so essential to their success. 

5.. Some have expressed the apprehension that the duties of the 

proposed school board would be so* peculiar, so varied, and, withal, so 

difficult, that few men would be found competent to perform them 

- with any degree of comfort to themselves, or satisfaction to others. 

Ohjeciions answered, — As an offset to these objections the following 

considerations may be urged : 

1. New things are not always bad things. If the old is good we 
are justified in clinging to it ; but if convinced that the new is better, 
we ought to renounce the old and adopt the new. 

2. The proposed plan has been tried and found to work well in the 
neighboring State of Massachusetts ; also in the city of New Haven 
in this State. Though there is some difference of opinion as to its 
'practical working in the country towns, it is very generally believed 
by those who have carefully examined the subject that it can hardly iail 
to work well in the cities and villages. 

3. The 'management of our school affairs would be less complicated 
under the. supervision of one board than under that of two. 

4. The grading of schools (where grading is necessary) and the 
classification of scholars could probably be better effected under the 
proposed plan than under the existing one. 

5. Under the direction of a board like that proposed by the new 
law, it is probable that the selection of teachers would be njade with 
more discrimination and care than has commonly been the case in 
times past. The board would probably be made up of men familiar 
with educational affairs, with the wants of the various schools, and, to 
a large extent, with the qualifications of candidates for the teacher'a 
office ; arid in the employment of teachers would be enabled in most 
cases to make good selections. 

6. The pecuniary burden of supporting our common 'schools would 
be more equally and justly distributed than it now is. The districts, 
large and small, would each bear their part of the burden, which would 
be distributed among them all according to their pecuniary ability. 

Some of the towns in the State will doubless accept the provisions 
of this new law, and its working in these towns will illustrate its ex- 
cellences and its defects, in view of which, other towns will after a 
time be better prepared to act in the matter than they are now. 

Lyme. — Rev. Wm. A. Hyde, Acting School Visitor. 

Some of the school houses are by no means what they should be, 
nor what we hope they will soon be. No well regulated and respect- 
able families woulS have such seats for their children at their homes, 
where they sit only a little while at^ a time, as they .require them to 
sit upon hours together at their schools ; and many a man will have a 
barn better fitted for its purposes than the place of learning is for the 
education of their childre|^. 

Meriden.— A. E. Camp, Acting School Vistor. 

The very pernicious opinion has crept into some of our schools, that 
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the teacher has no authority over the scholars except in school hours. 
In some of our schools good order prevailed till the signal was given 
for dismissal, when a scene of confusion ensued which was truly 
painful ; while the teachers think they have no right to control their 
scholars. It should be distinctly understood by all that the teacher 
has the right to control the scholars, whether in the school house or 
out of it. 

MiDDLETOWN CiTT. — Gcorge W. Burke, Secretary of the Board 
of Education. 

Attendance increasing. — Every year shows a considerable increase 
, in the number of children entitled to school privileges, and it is but 
reasonable to expect that the demand for admission will grow more 
and more unjust. The number registered during the past year has 
been greater than at any previous time, and some of the schpol houses 
have been literally crowded. In one school house the past summer 
nearly all the desks, calculated for two pupils each, had three 
occupants. The Board have endeavored to supply seats -on all the 
floors of the school buildings to their utmost capacity, and the question 
of new school houses with ample accommodations, that shall anticipate 
the increasing wants of the community is becoming more pressing and 
serious. It is believed by good judges that if we had buildings capable 
of seating 1,200 pupils, the seats would not long remain vacant. The 
number registered during the first week of the school year just com- 
pleted was 655, which, of course, is not the whole number attending 
during the year ; — the number registered in the corresponding week of 
the present year is 844, showing a remarkable increase, and indicat- 
ing either a great increase of children in the district or a greater 
popularity of our public schools, or probably both. 

In view of the wants of the district as shown in the increased 
number of children enumerated every year, and the crowded condition 
of our schools, is it not time for the citizens of this district to take 
hold of the matter in earnest, and, laying aside all personal prejudice, 
to put up some new school houses that shall be an honor to the district 
and the city? 

Advantages of consolidation, — Whatever partiality may have been 
felt for the independent district system, and whatever prejudices may 
have existed against an apparent centralization of power in a board 
of school visitors, or a board of education, it must be conceded that 
uniformity of text books and school sessions, more thorough classifica- 
tion and gradation of pupils, and general difiusion of knowledge, as to 
the best methods of teaching, are secured by a general superintendency, 
and that the latter course promises to do more foAhe instruction of 
youth than has yet been accomplished. The great rule of political 
economy with regard to the division of labor, producing better articles 
at less cost, is equally safe and reliable when applied to education. 

Public and private schools. — ^The cost of educating a child at a 
private school, it is well known, is much greater than at a public 
school ; and were half the money which is now expended on private 
teachers bestowed upon the public schools, the improvement in the 
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tition. The expense of keeping a child at private school is from $16 
to $50 a year, while the whole amount raised by this school district by 
taxation amounts to less than $5 per year for each pupil actually 
attending the public schools ; and according to the State Report, in- 
cluding money from all sources, is only $4.43 for each child enumerated 
and entitled to school privileges. 

MiLFORp. — The High School — From H. O. Pinneo, Esq., Secre- 
tary of the Board of Directors of the School : 

This school (established in 1842) was placed in its present organiz- 
ation about four years ago by the earnest efforts of a few individuals, 
who procured an appropriation of $1,000 from the town, fitted up in 
a tasteful manner the bailding now occupied by the school, and pro- 
vided the room with modern furniture and apparatus, making it a model 
school room. The school is still sustained and kept in prosperous 
condition by private effort, receiving less than $100 yearly from all 
public funds. The receipts have been between $1,400 and $1,500 
annually, and the expenditures considerably larger, the deficiency 
being paid by individuals. The school has been fortunate in its 
teachers. The principal the past year has been a graduate of Yale 
College; his salary $1,000 a year. His assistant, an experienced 
lady teacher, has received $350. Incidental expenses of the school 
$125. Receipts from tuition fees $1,339, from public funds $83 ; 
total $1,422. Expenditures as given above $1,475. 

MilforY). — Rev. Thomas E. Pattison, John H. Wingfield and John 
W. Fowler, Acting School Visitors. 

Attempt at consolidation. — During the past year an attempt has 
been made by the Board of Visitors to render our common schools 
more susceptible of improvement by obliterating the present lines, 
(making twelve districts), and consolidating all the schools under one 
central management, in order that, being fewer in number, they might 
be stronger, and being under one direction, instead of twelve, might 
work harmoniously together toward the accomplishment of definite 
purposes. Then all efforts for progress would be rewarded with 
measurable success, and would not be, as now, rendered fruitless by 
the defects and evils of the system. 

Not stwcessfiU, — But this attempt proved a failure, our people not 
being able, as yet, to see its importance ; or rather, not being willing 
to appropriate the necessary means, so long as they can drag out an 
existence by means of the State Fund. • 

Indeed, if the general operation of the aid received from the State is, 
as here, to render thre people contented with the shadow rather than the 
substance, it may fairly be questioned whether the evil resulting is not 
greater than the good. We are happy, however, to say that very 
many of the people favor the measure, but unfortunately the exceptions 
are men of veans, without children, who just now wield a powerful 
influence. The Board are not without hope that ultimately by perse- 
verance they shall acconiplish their purpose, though a judicious State 
law requiring further taxation would, we think, very much help. 
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Children of educated and wealthy parents have greatly the advant- 
age of children of the poor* They are kept more constantly at school, 
and assisted at home, consequently they outstrip the poorer children, ' 
and receive the premium, and thus the poor children are too oflen 
induced to abandon their studies, or treat them with indifference 
through a painful desperation. Were all encouragement given on the 
ground of industry and merit our schools would soon be much better 
than they are now. 

Morris. — Wm. B, Ames, L. B. Hale and Samuel M. Ensign, 
School Visitors. 

The munificence of the Connecticut School Fund a quarter of a 
century ago was without parallel in the Union. The founders of our 
State institutions seem to have understood perfectly their duty to the 
citizen, and to future generations. They saw that the wealth of the 
State was in her citizens, not in her rugged hills. Hence was devised 
the School Fund as a means to give men control over their faculties, 
that they might apply them to the bringing forth of nature's latest 
ti*easures. We are living in a fast progressing age. Business is out- 
stripping the progress of general education, and apathy on the pai;t of 
many with regard to our schools is too painfully apparent. But some 
may ask, " What is your remedy ?" We answer, let all the people 
become interested in the management of our common school system. 
Let the property of the State make our schools absolutely free. Then 
every tax-payer will be interested, when tuition bills are ^one away 
with and the tax comes on property alike. School meetings will be 
well attended, and the best officers and teachers selected. On account 
of insufficient pay, the State is losing some of her best instructors. 
The education of the masses should never be considered a family en- 
terprise. Citizens belong to the State. She demands their services 
whenever her rights are infringed upon and her government imperiled, 
and in turn she is bound to educate them. Whatever this town is 
worth more than it was when the red man possessed it has been made 
by the superior intelligence of the white race. It was first purchased 
for $15, its assessed value is now nearly half a million. 

School tax shotdd be increased, — We should tax ourselves more to 
retain well-tried and faithful teachers. We have heretofore collected 
for school purposes the smallest fraction the law would allow, viz : 
three-tenths of a mill on the dollar. The last Legislature increased 
the tax to four-tenths of a mill, but this is by no means enough. 

School taxes in other St9tes. — ^The State of Wisconsin taxes her 
citizens six mills on the dollar for common school purposes — only 
two mills less than our entire tax. Minnesota has set apart one- 
eit^hteenth of her entire domain for free schools, and it is estimated 
that the time is not far distant when her School Fund will be worth 
the magnificent sum of $12,600,000. Maryland taxes her property 
two mills on the dollar for free schools. Let us considei»that 68 out 
of" every 100 of our people are educated almost entirely in our com- 
mon schools. The fathers and mothers, the workers and voters. 
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receive their training»here. A few may enjoy the higher privileges of 
Yale, and Trinity, and Wesleyan University. But they are not the 
children of the State of Connecticut. If we would break down and 
utterly abolish the 'brazen wall of caste, we must educate all our chil- 
dren, — ^must make education absolutely a free heritage to all. 

Naugatuck — Dr. Franklin B. Tuttle, Acting School Visitor. 

We have adopted the new school law. 

New Britain. — Dr. B. N. Comings, feting School Visitor. 

Teachers retained and promoted, — ^There have been fewer changes 
^f teachers and better schools than usual. Two teachers in the first 
district have been promoted from a lower to a higher grade, and have 
proved themselves fully competent for their new positions. When- 
ever practicable, such promotions to fill vacancies will prove of great 
value in giving permanence and system to the organizatioifof our 
schools, and in stimulating the teachers of the lower grade to greater 
faithfulness. 

High School, — The High School merits special praise, and is worthy 
of more liberal patronage than it has received. The number of 
pupils who avail themselves of its advantages is out of proportion to 
those who attend the lower grades, being less than half the number in 
the Grammar School. The course of study, the teaching, and the 
discipline are not below the average of our best academies and high 
schools in this or the neighboring States. 

New Canaan. — John Lyell, Acting School Visitor. 
This town has adopted the new school law, and has constituted itself 
a union school district. 

New Fairfield. — Hendrick H. Wildman, Acting School Visitor. 

Infericyr Schools. — The schools of this town, I am sorry to say, have 
not done as well the past year as heretofore, and the money paid to 
two or three of the teachers has been worse than thrown away. This 
is owing, in part, to the idea which most of the committees have that 
almost anything will do for small children, and in part to the fact that 
they employ " new beginners," and those having no better recom- 
mendation than cheapness. But it may be said that the examining 
committee ought not to accept of those who are not qualified. If literary 
attainments, or " book-knowledge," were the only qualification requisite 
for a good teacher, the examining committee could easily determine the 
question of qualification ; but it is hard to determine in an examina- 
tion' of a few hours, the amount of tact to simplify, of energy, 
thoroughness, self-control, knowledge of human nature, meekness, 
firmness an(^ knowledge of the power of example which the candidate 
has. Yet all these are important qualifications for a teacher, and to 
these I will add another — a love for the work in which they are 
engaged. 

If the teachers of all the schools in town would meet once a week, 
or at least once in two weeks, at the most convenient place for all, 
Saturday afternoon, or some evening, (and it would be a good plan to 
£ 
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secure the attendance of the Acting Visitors,^ to exchange notes, 
discuss the best modes of teaching, and show the stumbling blocks in 
their path that others might tell them how to remove them ; or^ in 
other words, if they would meet to advise, assist, and encourage each 
other, I believe all the schools would be benefited by it. Or if they 
would exchange visits with each other, and remain in one another's 
schools through the day for observation, the result, I think would be 
beneficial. One term I took the responsibility of requesting the 
teachers to spend at least one day in some other school than their own, 
allowing them also, if the/ chose, to charge their time to the district, 
but no teacher complied. 

New Hartford. — Rev. Edwin Hall, Jr., Acting School Visitor. 

Singing in Schools. — We would recommend that among the quali- 
ficatiojis sought for in the teachers hereafter engaged the ability 
to sing be regarded as eminently desirable. It is a very interesting 
fact that the cheering and enlivening influence of singing very 
materially assists in pursuing the ordinary studies of the school with 
interest and alacrity. It rests the weary brain, and quickens the 
occasionally drowsy perceptions. It is also eminently fitted to promote 
a calm and docile temper, as well as refined feelings and manners. 

Fair Haven. — C. S. Bushnell, Acting Visitor. 

I doubt if the Governor of the State, in time of peace, could do a 
greater service to the State than by visiting the public schools, and 
thus encouraging the friends of education by showing a personal in- 
terest in the work. All that is necessary is to make the public think 
how important it is that the public schools be well sustained. They 
will then see that it is done. 

New London. — Rev. S. B, Grant, Acting School Visitor. 
Improvement, — It is pleasant to observe there is a manifest im- 
provement in nearly all the schools in the town. They are becoming 
better graded, and more thoroughly classified. The instruction is 
more thorough, and the attainments of the pupils more clear and 
ample. The Principals are judicious and experienced teachers, and 
nearly all the other teachers are experienced and efficient instructors. 
Change of teachers deprecated. — It should be the care of the dis- 
tricts to change teachers as infrequently as possible, for the interest 
of the schools will be best secured by employing and retaining the 
best teachers. The time has come when a better compensation must 
be given. In the selection of teachers, as in the purchase of mer- 
chandise, the cheapest is seldom the best. In the compensation of 
teachers districts often exhibit a mean parsimony. Eyerience and 
ability in every position, command a good price. The incompetent 
are always cheap and worthless. 

. Primary departments. — Too much attention cannot be given to the 
primary departments. We cannot too highly estimate the importance 
of the first few months or years of the period of a child's education. 
Since the first impressions of childhood are so vivid and lasting, every- 
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I thing connected with the school and the school-room should be pleasant, 

and should tend to quicken and call forth the latent powers of the 
mind. 

Should have the best teachers, — And since direction to the joung 
mind, as to the young tree or twig is so easily given, the very best 
teachers should be provided, the importance of this period cannot be 
over estimated. In nearly all the districts more convenient and taste- 
ful school room furniture should be provided for the primary depart- 
ments. 

Vocal music— We recommend to all the districts the importance 

j of making provision for giving instruction in vocal music. All the 

i pupils might learn the theory and practice of it at a trivial expense. 

What is now done by the teachers, or by a small contribution of the 

pupils, to procure a temporary teacher is entirely insufficient to give 

adequate instruction in so important an accomplishment. 

Bringing the schools together. — The board of school visitors are 
now instituting a series of exercices for the purpose of bringing the 
several schools together to compare their attainments, and to awaken 
a spirit of healthful emulation. 

Parents' duties. — The parent is the natural teacher, as well as guar- 
dian of the child. The state assumes its education in so far as the 
parent entrusts to it the responsibility, or is unable to do it himself. 
• Whatever may be the responsibility assumed by the state, in the edu- 
cation of the children of the state, the duty of the parent is not 
thereby discharged. Every parent ought to avail himself of every 
advantage offered by the state for the education of his child. We 
should see to it that his child regularly attends school, and is furnished 
with all needful books. Then the parent ought to visit the school 
frequently, and thus show an interest in the progress of his child, and 
the general prosperity of the school. Here is a palpable neglect. If 
a man were having a ship built for hiniself, he would frequently visit 
it and make suggestions concerning the work. He would exhibit a 
deep interest in its completion. But perhaps the same man may 
have a boy at school who is preparing to commence the voyage of 
life, in whom he shows no manner of interest. If the parent will 
visit occasionally the school where his child is taught, he will enkin- 
dle new enthusiasm in the mind of his child, and very much encour- 
age the teacher in his arduous work. 

North Branfobd. — Charles Pape, Acting School Visitor. 

Some of those who have children to be educated, in their desire 
for good schools are willing to pay the salaries which good teachers 
command, others demand good schools from cheap teachers, desirous 
of securing proper instruction for their children in such a way as to 
avoid heavy school bills ; which is all right enough if it is not carried 
so far as to lose the services of solne good teachers because of the re- 
fusal of the district to offer the wages which can be obtained in 
another situation. 

Th§ same division into two classes is apparent among those who 
determine by their votes' the condition of the school buildings. Some 
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are desirous of the immediate erection of new school houses, others 
think the present edifices are good enough ; unable to understand the 
unwarrantable pride which causes the joung American of to-day to 
wish for better school accommodations than were provided for their 
fathers and grandfathers. 

New Milford. — Cyrus A. Todd, Acting School Visitor. 

Irregular attendance. — ^Irregular attendance is more destructive to 
the progress of our schools tlian all other obstacles combined. It 
disarranges the classes, unnecessarily takes up the time of the teacher 
to repeat what each pupil would have learned if present from day to 
day, causes a general dislike to study, and finally acts as a brake upon 
the whole school. Should not legislation provide some way to remove 
this difficulty. 

A suggestion to remedy it, — Perhaps a school police might be ap- 
pointed in each district at the stnnual meeting, whose duty it should 
be to enforce the attendance of children at school, upon the pains and 
penalties of the law, on being notified of the absent ones either by 
the teacher, committee, collector, clerk, or treasurer of the districts ; 
said police to be fined in case they do not fulfill their duty, parents or 
guardians also to be fined unless they comply with the requirements 
of the law. When we can enforce regular attendance, then give us 
free schools by a property tax, and progress will be inevitable, edu- 
cation will pervade the whole mass of the people, and ignorance and 
vice will no longer stalk abroad as at present. 

North Stonington. — S. A. Babcock, Acting School Visitor. 

General Suggestions. — First, More interest in behalf of our schools 
on the part of all, parents, teachers and citizens ; and that the im- 
mortal minds of children b^ considered of more importance than 
money or its equivalent. 

Second, That only those well qualified be allowed to enter the 
school room as teachers. 

Third, Better attendance at school on the part of children. 

Fourth, That only such books as are prescribed be allowed in the 
school room. 

Fifth, That each district procure for its school a copy of Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary. 

Sixth, That so far as possible all our schools commence about the 
same time;. we recommend the second Monday in November for the 
opening of the winter term^ and the second Monday in May for the 
opening of the summer term. 

NoRWALK. — Rev. O. W. Gates, Acting School Visitor. 

Hie new law. — This town has not accepted the law passed by the 
last Legislature. Very few towns m this county have done so. There 
is, ^e think, a conviction that it is not what is needed. 

There ought to be in Norwalk a public high school of sufficient 
grade to affi3rd advantages for a thorough business education, and 
preparation for college. About three-fourths of all the pupils of the 
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town could enjoj the opportunities of such a school. At least 1,500 
of the 2,100 scholars enumerated are within a circle having for its 
centre some point in the borough, and a diameter of four miles. This 
would afford educational facilities such as the town, imperatively 
demands, and would tend to elevate ih% scholarship of the graded 
schools. 

Advantage of permanent teachers. — It is worthy of notice, and the 
fact ought to be heeded, that in the districts where the teachers have 
been the most permanent the per centage of scholars registered, as 
compared with the number enumerated, is 5 more than the general 
per centage, (49 and 54); and the per centage of those in attendance, 
as compared with the number registered, is greater by 11 than the 
general per centage of attendance, (69 and 80.) Here is a practical 
argument for securing the services of those who intend to teach, who 
are well qualified, and then retaining them in the same school. The 
welfare of the school demands it. Change is loss every way. A new 
teacher every term, and mental discipline combined with thorough- 
ness of training for the pupils do not go together. It is impossible 
that it should be so. 

Few trained teachers. — So far as the Acting Visitors have ascer- 
tained, there has been employed in the schools of this town the past 
year but one graduate of a Normal School as a teacher. We mention 
this fact with regret We have some excellent teachers. Probably 
their superiors cannot be found anywhere. Study and experience 
have made them what they are. • « * Why will not parents 
insist upon suitable qualifications on the part of those who are to 
train the intellect, mould the characters, and impress the souls of their 
children, as well as that those who shoe their horses, cut their gar- 
ments, regulate their watches, should know-how to do what they 
undertake to do? Let it be known that parents in Norwalk want 
trained teachers for their children — or none ; that they have school 
houses arid money for such only, and they can have them. The 
demand will create the supply. 

1^0 Public Library, — It is a matter of regret that with all its wealth 
and culture and quickened enterprise, Nowalk has no public library. 
What man with money in abundance will now, with open-handed 
beneficence, honor himself, serve the rising generation, and build a 
worthy monument to his own name by founding a valuable public 
library for Norwalk, and thus become the Parker, the Peabody, the 
Cooper, or the Vassar of this town ? 

Norwich. — Central District, J. L. Denison, Secretary of Board 
of Education. 

Truancy, — The matter of truancy is somewhat corrected, but needs 
constant attention. Our street schools charge much the highest 
tuition, though society may not pay the bills till the pupils arrive at 
manhood. 

Old Satbrook. — Rev. S. M'Call, Acting School Visitor. 

lit most cases the teachers have had a discouraging task, many of 
the more proficient pupils being withdrawn to attend private schools. 
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A falling off. — In looking over a period of years, we can hardly 
resist the conviction that the character and attainments of our schools ' 
have not been advanced, on the whole, but have rather fallen oif. This 
result is due, we think, to a general indifference rather than to any 
special disabling causes. There is much occasion for the manifestation 
of greater interest in our schools, not only on the part of parents and 
guardians, but* also of the citizens generally. They will not thrive 
without generous and watchful care. 

A Remedy, — We respectfully suggest that one of the readiest 
and most effective means for reviving a proper interest in them 
is a general attendance of the business meetings of the several 
districts. Teachers and pupils could hardly fail to receive a health- 
ful impulse from such an exhibition of general interest in their 
work and welfare. If all the citizens in a district would thus make it 
known that they wish and expect that something will be done answer- 
able to the time and means employed, there Would be good hope of a 
speeily and marked improvement. 

Oxford. — Dr. Lewis Barnes, Chairman of Board of Visitors. 

The cause of popular education always commends itself, including 
as it does not only our pecuniary, but our social, moral, and Christian 
growth. The question with ourselves to-day is, " How do we regard 
it ?" It must be confessed that most of our citizens regard it with 
shocking indifference, or as a subject easily evaded, and, pauper-like, 
buried from thought at least expense. The time was, in the memory 
of many of our citizens, when the schools were well cared for; teachers 
of ability were sought and paid, while scholars — men of culture and 
refinement — ^grew up around us, who now grace this age and genera- 
tion. But the tide has turned, and little is now done for our schools. 
The reasons are obvious. In nearly all our schools are very few 
pupils, and these not always from the richer class ; many are too poor 
to pay and too proud to beg an education from the town. The cost 
of living puts a good teacher out of question, unless some one is found 
t6 stoop with pity, and to accept the pittance doled out with a sparing 
hand. Nor are our men of means willing to be taxed for schools. 
They say, " Let every man educate his own ; I'm not going to be 
taxed to educate any one." Such men, unthinkingly, are helping to 
erect barriers of ignorance and vice, and entailing a curse on their 
property and posterity, for already we see among us young men of 
sufficient natural ability to rank well with mankind, who for a lack of 
a proper mental and moral training in efficient schools, are fast 
sinking in the depths of depravity, and eventually bound, through 
the alms house and the prison, to obtain the care and money once 
denied them for securing an education. The fewness of number, and 
the consequently increased expense to each scholar, has induced a 
parsimonious spirit in some districts, which extends so far that com- 
mittees are selected, not because they are capable and liberal-minded 
men, who desire the best school, taught in the best manner, but simply 
for Uieir well known desire and ability to curtail expense — ^satisfied 
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the school is taught by some one, and caring little how. The cure 
for this is to make our schools free hj adopting the law proposed by 
the last Legislature, or by levying a sufficient tax which shall be 
equally distributed among the several districts, and thus, by placing 
the weak schools upon an ample footing, making them virtually free. 
Things that are most prized in this world generally cost the most, 
and this is true of schools. W hen our farmers can be convinced that 
the value of their acres will increase proportionately as the standard . 
of education advances, then sufficient means will readily be voted to 
defray the expenses of good schools. 

' Some few in every district are always alive to the importance of 
good schools, but too frequently the majority oppose their well directed 
efforts.^ It might awaken interest to have an annual sum voted by the 
town, to be expended in premiums for good scholarship, and to have 
three prizes competed for at a public examination, or before a board 
appointed for the purpose. • 

PoMFRET. — Rev. George H. Morss, Acting School Visitor. 

Standard of Education too low. — It is easy to see that at such low 
wages as many of tbe districts are accustomed to offer their teachers, 
the best talent cannot be employed for our schools, and our standard of 
education must ever remain very low. The Board of School Visitors 
were disposed to raise the standard for qualifications for teachers of 
our schools, but they find themselves at once hindered in their efforts 
bj the district committees, who are disposed to hire the teachers that 
they can obtain for the least mopey, without regard to qualifications. 

Cause of the Evil, — And when teachers are hired at $1.50 or $2 
per week, the Board cannot do otherwise than issue a certificate to 
such persons as pass a proper examination in the common English 
branches, without regard to the proper qualifications of a teacher. 
Such examinations as are required by law many of the members of 
our district schools would be able creditable to pass, who would not in 
other respects be qualified to take charge of our schools. A higher 
appreciation of the wants of the children in these schools is needed 
on the part of parents and residents of districts, in order to bring the 
schools up to the proper standard. 

Remedy, — The best men in the district, those most interested in 
education, should be chosen as district committee, and they should be 
instructed to hire the best teachers that, they can obtain for both winter 
and summer schools. And if the funds of the State and town are not 
sufficient to meet the expenses, then the district should cheerfully 
consent to be taxed. Were this course pursued, our schools would 
compare favorably with the best city schools of this or any other 
State. There is need of a deeper interest in the matter of education 
in all parts of the town, and to effect this the town could not do better 
than to appropriate a certain sum which should secure lectures from 
some of our popular educators, to be given during the coming winter 
in every district in the town. , 
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Preston. — Ale:^:. YeringtoD, Asahel Lamar aud James A. Cook, 
Acting School Visitors. 

Government of Schools. — ^It seems the principal aim of some 
teachers to manage so as to give no offense to children under their 
charge, and by so doing they suppose they will not fail of receiving 
the approbation of parents. The time was when parents seemed to 
consider it their duty, and the duty of teachers, to govern their chil- 
dren, but now in some cases it is different To give satisfaction the 
teacher has only to please the child, and he may sail on as quietly, and 
with as little fear, as if he were upon an ocean whose surface was 
never disturbed by a storm. If we take the position that man in his 
natural state is more inclined to good than evil, this course may be to 
some extent justifiable ; but if the opposite be true, if ^ the patural 
tendency of the human family is downward," then there is evidently 
a work of correction as well as of instruction, which every faithful, 
conscientious teadher will make an effort to perform, even it it should 
not be entirely pleasing at all times to those under his charge. Evfery 
intelligent and thoughtful parent knows full well that no faithful teacher 
can avoid coming in contact with the malicious disposition of scholars. 
It is necessary in every school that there be established rules and re- 
quirements, — ^rules that should be strictly obeyed, and requirements that 
should be complied with. Children have obligations resting upon 
them which they should early learn to regard, and whatever duty may 
devolve upon them should be performed, whether pleasing or displeas- 
ing. 

' PDTNAM.-^Rev. George J. TillotSon, Acting Visitor. 

factory children not in school. — The most deplorable fact connected 
with the educational interests of this growing village is that so many 
of the young, who ought to be in school, are employed in our cotton 
and woolen mills for the benefit of their parents. This is especiallj 
true of the Canadian-French families, and to a considerable extent of 
the Irish and English families. 

77ie law disregarded. — The law requiring at least three months' 
schooling in the course of the year is lamentably disregarded by the 
agents of our manufacturing establishments. In the north district of 
the village, within which are most of the French families, the enumer- 
ation was 389, and the number registered in winter 163, in summer 
150 ; that is, only about three-sevenths of those of suitable age in the 
winter, and less than that in the summer. The French are, however, 
availing themselves of our school privileges more than formerly, and 
we are hoping for more progress in this direction the coming winter. 

A modiJiccUion of the law suggested. — ^The penalty of the law on 
this subject is now held only over the employer of the young. If 
there were inserted in the law a penalty of 5, 8, or 10 dollars on the 
parent who should violate it, I am confident it would do great good in 
this town. Our foreign population stand in fear of the penalties of 
Yankee Jaws. The threat of enforcing this law, if modified as pro- 
posed, would prevent some parents from violating it. Let the Legis- 
lature give us this improved instrument of promoting the educational 
interests of the State, and mark the results. 
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Redding. — O. P. Shaw, Acting School Visitor. 

Increiised regularity ofaUendance. — In our last report we alluded 
to irregular attendance as a great obstacle to progress. In this respect 
there has been a change for the better. 

Causes of this. — ^We think this is owing in a measure to the opera* 
tion of the law requiring a fixed state of tuition, instead of the old 
method of making out the bills according to the number of dajs 
attended, but more especially to the fact that we have had a better 
class of teachers. 

Snuzll districts too poor^^^There is one hindrance to the prosperity 
of our schools,' especially in the smaller districts, which remains to be 
remedied, and that is the lack of ability to pay their current expenses. 

774 n^^ ^^ adopted. — The friends of common schools in this 
town, thinking this evil might be remedied by the adoption of the law 
proposed at the last session of the Legislature, for consolidating the 
districts of a. town into a union district, rallied in strong force and 
adopted ; but owing to some informality the committee elected under 
the provisions of that law refused to act In this emergency we 
'recommended that the districts go on under the old law, looking to 
the next Legislature to ratify their action. We regard the new law 
as an excellent one in principle, but so long as the towns have their 
option to adopt it or not, it will be of no practical benefit 

Increased taxation. — By the recommendation of the School Visitors 
the town at its last annual meeting laid a tax of six-tenths of a mill 
for the support of schools. This we regard as one step in the right 
direction, and we hope, at no distant day, to bring about the free school 
system in this town. 

BiDGEFiELD. — B. K. Northup, Acting School Visitor. 

I am sorry to record the dereliction of some districts in the prompt 
payment of teachers within a reasonable time after the close of their 
engagements. 

Parental indifference, — ^I have been saddened at times in my tour of 
visitation by the thought of the neglect and indifference of those who 
are most directly and intimately concerned in the elevation of our 
common schools to their position in the public regard. This phase of 
the subject is yearly brought before the minds of the people, and yet 
indifference and lukewarmness continue as heretofore. The district 
committees have in a few instances visited the schools ; or rather, to 
express the act by the proper word, they have called, their stay being 
very short ; while the number and frequency of the visits, or even 
calls, of others who are, or should be, interested in the schools may be 
compared to angels' visits. 

Cause of small attainments. — The attainments of scholars in our 
schools are far below what they should be, and under the present 
system must remain so. What can even the best teacher* accomplish 
in 100 days (for that is about the time allotted to a teacher in one 
school) in classifying and laying deep and broad foundations up<fa 
which to build a thorough and practical education ? Comtnon sense 
returns answer^ ^ Predous little*'' Under such auspices thotoughness 
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cannot be attained, and without it persons are at a loss, and without 
confidence in themselves, from the defects of early training. How 
many of our district committees, if they themselves should write an 
ordinary notice for a school meeting, could do it without exhibiting 
gross ignorance in construction or spelling, or both ? What propor- 
tion of our legal voters could •cccurately compute the interest on a 
note with several indorsements thereon ? To ask such questions as 
these is to anticipate the answer, which is humiliating in view of the 
advantages which are open to all, and which might be made avaailable 
for a more perfect preparation for the active and common duties 
of life. 

If as much interest were shown in the noble work of education as 
in matters of questionable morality, if not of immoral tenden^, we 
should take courage, and look with -eager eye to catch a glimpse of 
the glorious and happy day which such interest would usher in. 

Rocky Hill. — A. D. Griswold, and T. A. Arnold, Acting School 
Visitors. 

Conservatism, — ^We find that to be acting visitors under our present* 
system of districts is to assume a thankless task, because the parents 
take no interest in the schools, but reason, "as we were taught, so 
must our children be." They would have them use the same books 
if that were possible. 

Delingtient committees. — The district committees take no interest in 
assisting the visitors, and would have lost the public money had not 
the acting visitor spent his own time and money going round and 
picking up reports. We wish a law might be passed by the legisla- 
ture compelling committees to hand in their reports. 

RoxBURT. — ^Minott L. Beardsley, Acting School Visitor. 

Increase of parental interest. — Since the cloll of our great civil 
contest there has been on the part of parents a disposition to give 
our schools a small share of attention. In many of the schools first 
• class teachers have been, employed, regardless of expense. 

Consequent improvement, — The result of this action has been ap- 
parent to the most casual observer in the regular attendance of pupils, 
and in their respectful demeanor while upon the play ground, or In 
going to or returning from school. In one district where for several 
years certain local prejudices have tended to hinder the efficiency of 
the school, or to destroy its harmony, a school of high order has been 
maintained, much of this is to be attributed to the right man for dis- 
trict committee. 

Good men appointed committees. — In several instances districts 
have selected for committees practical men, who have been teachers 
in the past, or whose interest in the education of the rising generation 
will never 'for one moment be permitted to abate. It is high time 
that that relic of the past, < rotation in office,' by which every man in 
a 'school district in turn becomes committee, and makes provision for 
the wants' of his district, be discarded forever. For we hold that if 
not one nian in a hundred is competent to command a steamship, or 
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to run an engine, not one in fiflj is competent to run an educational 
machine. , 

Consolidation impracticable, — It is impossible for this town, with a 
population of less than a thousand scattered over twenty-seven square 
miles of territory, to consolidate the schools. With us no other than 
the ^' mixed" system seems practicable, ^d it is not unusual to find 
in the same schools pupils of all grades from the A. B. C,1:)eginner 
to the class in Natural Philosophy or Algebra. The disadvantages 
of this system are apparent to all, but with our scattered population 
the remedy is not so easil^ found, for many suggestions which appear 
correct in theory can never, with us, be put in practice. 

Salisbury. — Rev. J. A. Wainwright, Acting School Visitor. 

The acting visitor has endeavored to make the people ashamed by 
showing them at the annual town meeting that in the matter of public 
schools they stand among the lowest of all the towns in the State. 

New school law accepted. — The town has accepted the recent law 
in relation to education, and has chosen eighteen men for the union 
school committee. We have organized, and every thing bids fair for 
an improvement in our school matters. 

Saybrook. — J. H. Mather, Chairman of Board of Visitors. 

Parental interest essential to advancement, — We submit to the State 
Board of Education our belief that comparatively little can be done 
for the advancement of public education independently of the aid of 
parents ; whereas through their aid, encouragement, and special at- 
tention to their children's school duties more than double the amount 
of instruction will be obtained. 

Parents should also take a deeper interest in the schoolroom, 
whereby faultfinding and gossip would be annihilated, and good will 
between teachers, chiwen, and parents would be the result. 

A penalty suggested. — Can anything in the way of improvement 
be made by means of penalties, as for instance witholding public 
money from these schools which are not visited by parents and patrons 
of the schools twice during each term, and once at the call of the 
school visitors at the examinations during the winter t^rm. 

SouTHiNGTON. — Rcv. E. C. Jones, Acting School Visitor. 

Spelling. — ^The eflTort made last year, by the offering of prizes, to 
improve some of the scholars in the art of spelling, appears to have 
given a new impulse to that important branch of education through- 
out the town, and the result is propitious though not complete. 

Singing and Calisthenics. — Singing and Calisthenics constitute a 
very pleasing and profitable division in many of the schools, and it 
is deemed highly desirable that vocal music should be daily practiced 
in all. It seems to enliven and refine the spirits, to interrupt the dull- 
ness and uneasiness which are so apt to haunt the schcKol-room, and 
sometimes to bring order out of confusion. 

Youngest children need wisest teachers. — ^As a gener&l rule the 
youngest children should have the oldest and wisest teachers, both be- 
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cause thej need more of a matronlj care and discipKne than older 
cbildi:en, and because their educational manners and habits are chiefly 
formed before the age of ten years, and some saj before the age of 
seven* Slovenly habits of reading and deportment, for instance, in 
this early period usually prove to be incurable afterwards. The not 
uncommon idea that almost any one is capable of taking charge of 
the primifiy department, is believed to be a very great mistake. It 
is, in many respects, by far the most difficult, and needs the most dis- 
creet, selfpossessed and patient skilL 

Meetings of Teachers, Oommittees ana Visiters, — ^It is further 
recommended that hereafter the several teachers and district com- 
mittees meet with the Board of Visitors, and spend one or more 
evenings together in the course of the season, in exchanging and com- 
paring views, and in discussing points of interest and improvement in 
the mode of conducting schools. 

"Continuance of Committees recommended. — ^And it would be well 
if a competent committee could be continued in each district for a 
succession of years, receiving a suitable compensation for his services, 
as his acquired experience would thus be worth far more to the school 
than its cost. The practice of forcing the office upon any one who 
can be made to take it, whether he feels qualified or not, seems to 
work badly. 

Advantages and disadvantages of the new law proposing the con- 
solidation of districts. 

Advantages. — The advantages seem to be : 

1. That a Board of Education selected from the whole town, may 
be supposed to be more competent to provide and. manage for the 
schools than the several districts themselves. 

2. "fhat the present mode of depending upon district committees, 
with all its objections and difficulties, would be ||t aside. 

^ That district taxes and tuition bills, with sul the vexatious uncer- 
tainty and trouble of collecting them, would also cease. 

4. That the whole property of the town would be taxable for the 
support of schools, whereas, in many districts, the burden, beyond a 
limited amount, is at present laid chiefly or entirely upon those who 
have children to be placed in the schools. 

Disadvantages. — On the other hand, the disadvantages which sug- 
gest themselves, are such as these : 

1. That it might be extremely difficult to select the number of com- 
petent men to constitute this district union committee, who would be 
willing, for the compensation oflered, to assume the onerous duties 
and responsibilities involved in the office. 

2. That it would be next to impossible for such a committee to 
satisfy the several districts in the assignment of teachers, and in the 
appointment of time, funds, and advantages to each. 

3. That a serious complaint might arise on the part of those who 
have no immediate personal interest in the schools, against being 
equally taxed with others for their support. 
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Staffobd. — Rev. F. L. Batcfaeldor, L. S. Spanlding, Acting 
School Visitors. 

Discfissions upon th$ New Law. — ^We made an effort to bring the 
proposed school law before our fellow citizens, and held as many as 
four different meetings for the discussion of the question. We gained 
a favorable hearing, though not a large audience at any one time or 
place. 

Opposition, — ^But at the annual Town Meeting, at which the ques- 
tion was acted upon, there was a very strong opposition, led by one 
-who admitted that he had not seen the proposed law. The best we 
could do was to secure a postponement of action upon it for one year. 
The opposition came mainly from the small districts. A willingness 
has been manifested among our largest tax payers, to make our schools 
free, and on the whole we think we shall make some progress in this 
direction during the coming year. 
Wards. — What we want : • 

1. Abler and more experienced teachers. Our teachers may have 
done well, but we wish them to do better in the future, and also wish 
that they may continue to be employed as teachers when they shall 
have learned to do better. 

2. More interest on the part of parents. Many of them do not 
know, and seem not to care, whether their children do well at school 
or not. The will perhaps inquire how their children like the teacher, 
and be ready to listen to any evil report that may be brought by 
them, but they are not anxious to secure for their children correct de- 
portment, and diligent attention to their studies. 

3. More puncttwl attendance on the part of children. Many child- 
ren are frequently absent, •and some almost always tardy. / 

4. Co-operation between district committees and School ViHtors.--^ 
We should be very glad to meet with the district committees early in 
the season, and mutually give and receive suggestions as to the ^i^^nt^ 
of the several schools. Often we do not even see the district com- 
mittee till after his arrangements are made for the winter, and then 
we are expected to sanction them, it being too late ^o alter them for 
the better. 

5. Timely andfvU reports from the district committees^ as the law 
requires. The discussion of the new school law has shown the ex- 
istence of an interest that we did not know to exist, and we have been 
assured in the most emphatic terms, that "the districts knew how to 
manage their own affairs." We rejoice that there is so much latent 
ability, and we hope that in future we may have the required reports 
iQ season, and in a form that can be understood. By neglect in this 
respect, many of the districts have forfeited the public money, and 
they will fail of getting it unless some one shall beg of the State au- 
thorities for that which the districts ought to be able to claim as their 
right. 

Stafford. Z. B. Mchols, Acting School Visitor. 
Private Schools patronized. — In the districts generally, outside of 
the village, there is but little interest manifested in common school 



education. The wealthier portion of the inhabitants prefer sending 
their children to private schools, at an expense far greater to them 
than would suffice to make their own district schools *^good enough 
for the richest, and cheap enough for the poorest," by taxation. 

The optional clause in the, new law ehauld have been omitted. — ^If 
the Legislature had left out that clause in the law .which leaves it op- 
tional with the towns whether they would avail themselves of the 
benefits of Free Schools, it would have been a great blessing to the 
children of the State. We need bold, radical legislation in regard to 
our common schools. Have few school officers, pay them well for 
their services, and impose heavy penalties for neglect of duty ; then 
we should have as good schools as they have in Massachusetts, and 
other States. 

Private schools. — We have as many as fifteen private schools, with 
an aggregate attendance of from 350 to 400 pupils, at from $5.00 to 
$25 each per quarter. Some of these teachers are not half so effi- 
cient as a majority of our common school teachers. 

IrregtUar attendance. — ^Irregular attendance is a growing evil. 
What c&n be done to abate this evil ? Can the district committees 
legally suspend, for a limited period, those pupils who by idleness 
and habitual absence, get behind their classes ? By this means this 
practice would be brought into disrepute, and let a thing only be 
made unfashionable and disreputable, and it will soon cease to be. 

f 

Stonington. Rev. S. S. Griswold, Acting School Visitor. 

Consolidation of districts. — ^This subject needs to be kept in agita- 
tion until it can be seen in its true light. Several of the districts in 
this town have so few children, and these scattered over so wide an 
extent of territory, that their schools are only an apology for what a 
school ought to be. They employ the cheapest (dearest) teachers, 
'iust to use up the ptiblic money. The .time of the children is wasted, 
their school habits demoralized, and their proficiency, little or nothing. 
And yet these districts will not consent to consolidation until the Leg- 
islature makes it imperative. I believe the time has come for that 
power to assume controL 

Evils of the district system. — Much of the public money is little 
better than squandered. In point of economy, of progress, of litera- 
ry character, suQh small districts would be very much the gainers. 

Incompetent committers. — In consequence of the low grade of 
schools usually maintained in the small districts, not only the children 
but the parents are seriously affected, and hence there are but few 
adults who are competent for efficient committees. They stand isola- 
ted from the more compact and progressive districts, and seem to 
prefer ignorance to knowledge. The committees of such districts are 
often quite illiterate, and do not know what constitutes a good teacher 
or a good school. And thus things go on from year to year, their 
schools retrograding, till the great object of a common school is lost 
sight of. The remedy is doubtless such action by the State as will 
compel such districts to consolidate and grade. 
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The new law, — ^The neW law, to be submitted to the towns, will, I 
think, prove abortive. Few towns will act upon it, because no one 
will attend to it, and hence things will go on as before, until the State 
takes decisive action, and requires consolidation. Town committees 
would have manj advantages over district committees. Their re- 
sponsibility would be more properly understood« and felt. Better 
teachers would be employed, the character of the schools would be 
much elevated, and the little bickerings often arising in districts, 
would be avoided. The smaller districts would have schools of equal 
character with the larger, and better facilities would be afforded to all 
to secure the benefits of higher education. The benefits of consoli- 
dation would soon be seen and acknowledged by all. 

An excellent school. The third district has a school second, per- 
haps, to no other in the State. In the senior department all branches 
of English studies are taught, also French, German, Latin and 
Greek. Young men can here become prepared to enter college. 

Teachers; deficiency in governing. — The chief failure in teachers 
is not so much in their deficiency of literary attainments as in their 
manner of teaching. In some the faculty or capability of* governing 
is lamentably deficient. It seems to be a gift, and bestowed not with 
a lavish hand. Every year evinces the importance of employing as 
teachers those who make teaching their busiiiess. 

Stratford. Albert Wilcoxson, Acting School Visitor. • 

Interest in schools diminishing. — There seems to be a lack of inte- 
rest on the part of parents and others in regard to the condition and 
welfare of the schools, and the interest seems to grow less and less 
from one year to another. In some districts hardly enough can be 
got together to elect annual officers, or to select a teacher. 

Incompetent committees. — Men are elected committees who are not 
fit for the position. They will take no interest whatever, and will 
not make out a report till they are driven to it by the school visitors. 

What we want is some action by the .Legislature, or otherwise, if it 
can be done, to arouse our citizens in behalf of our schools, for the 
advancement of the rising generation. If every parent could be in- 
duced to spend one half day in school twice during each term, the 
school would very soon receive a new impulse, and both teachers and 
parents would work together for the benedSit of the scholars. 

Tolland. O. P. Waldo, Acting School Visitor. 

Population diminishing, non-attendance of children at school iu' 
creasing. — The population of this town is diminishing. We have 
fewer children and less wealth than we formerly had, but the number 
of children who do not attend school at all, is increasing. In Janu- 
ary, 1861, 341 were enumerated, between the ages of 4 and 16, and 
61 of them were not on any of our school registers. In 1863, 324 
were enumerated, and 59 of them were not registered. In 1866, 320 
were enumerated, and 67 of them were not registered. Where this 
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will stop I will not attempt to predict Ohe cause of this evil is the 
increase of our foreign population. 

Poverty one cause of this increase. — Another cause is the inability 
of many parents to feed their children and clothe them in the present 
fashionable style, and send them to school and pay for their tuition. 
Consequently they are either being educated at horn, or running at 
large without education. It is melancholy to believe this, but su(£ is 
the fact 

The new School Law commended, — Our new school law would to a 
great extent remedy this* evil. Perhaps the law might in some re- 
spects be changed for the better, so far as it relates to our small towns 
and districts, but on the whole I approve of it, and think that it will 
be sustained, and that in a few years it will become so popular that 
the Legislature will make it binding on all of them. The subject of 
accepting it has been brought before this town, and indefinitely post- 
poned without much of a hearing. 

Did our fathers do too much for schools, — ^The objectionable feature 
of it is the tax. Men say the public are already doing enough for 
the support of schools. If this be so, the public have formerly done 
too much. The public money now appropriated by law for the sup- 
port of schools is less than it was several years since, and less than 
half of its former valu#, consequently the public money did too much. 
Others say they have educated their childiren, now let other men do 
as thiy have done, for you might as well tax the community to feed 
and clothe the children as to educate them. This is altogether wrong. 
If it is wrong for a community to educate their children, it is wrong 
to do anything about it, and this generation, with their forefathers, 
have been sinning in this respect from the first settlement of the 
country to the present time. 

Shall we complete what they begun ? — ^They have built school-hous- 
es, and have made appropriations for this purpose which have mate- 
rially benefited the cause of education, and no one says this is wrong, 
but all admit it to be right I ask, then, how can it be wrong to com- 
plete what they have already commenced ? 

A profitable investment, — The community is the better intellectu* 
ally, morally, financially, and in every other respect for what has beefi 
done for the cause of education, and the investment of still more cap- 
ital in that business would, in my opinion, be profitable, till our 
schools are made free in fact, as they are in qame. 

Comparative cost in large and small districts, — Under the present 
Bystehi the tuition of the children in the small districts is much more 
expensive than in the large districts. In this town, for instance, 64 
children were enumerated in the center district, school was maintained 
36 weeks during the past year, the teachers received much higher 
salaries than in any other district in the town, and the expense over 
and above the public money was sixteen and a half (16^) cents a 
week to each of the 64 scholars. K the other districts had continued 
their schools the same length of time, the expense per week to each 
scholar enumerated would have been as follows : District No. 2, 20| 
cts.; No. 8, 25 cts.; No. 26 cts.; No. 6, 22^ eta.; No, 6, 37^ cts.; 
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Noe. and 9, (united as one,) 19| cts.; No. 8, 18| cts.; No. 10, 16| 
ets. ; No. 11, 18f cts.; No. 12, 61 cts.; and Na 13, 27^ cts. 

I desire the Secretary to make such use of these statements as he 
^inks best. 

Union. — R. O. Brown and J. C. Upham, Acting School Visitors. 

Improvement. — In reviewing the condition of our schools the past 
year, we feel justified in saying that there has been decided improve- 
ment We are glad to report that some of the districts are inclined 
to pay their teachers better compensation than formerly. By so 
doing they have been able to secure the services of earnest, well- 
qualified, efficient and faithful teachers. We hope our district 
committees will see the importance of retaining during the winter 
term the services of those teachers who have shown themselves 
worthy of their profession. A change of teachers would be a great 
disadvantage to the schools. The interest taken by parents is increas- 
ing, and at most of the examinations a creditable number of visitors 
were present. 

Schools are too short. — ^It is to be regretted that our schools are of 
so short duration. Most of the districts sustain a school only twenty- 
four weeks during the year, which barely entitles them to their share 
of the public money, and which is hardly in agreement with the 
demands of the times. We hope that in the future the people of this 
town will take measures to continue our schools beyond the mere 
requirements of the statute law. By this means our schools will make 
still more improvement, and the money thus expended will yield 
ample returns, for no investment pays better than money judiciously 
appropriated to education. 

Wallinqford. — Rev. R. J. Adams, Acting School Visitor. 

There is not as much literary and scientific taste among the people 
as there ought to be, and there will probably not be much till we have 
a school of a higher grade than any we now have. 

Two central districts united. — In December, 1865, the two districts 
embracing the village were consolidated. In the united district there 
are 411 enumerated, much more than half the children of the town.. 
These could all be conveniently gathered into one building. It was 
hoped to establish a graded school, and for a time there seemed to be 
almost a certainty of accomplishing this object, but at length an op- 
position arose on account d£ the cost of erecting ^ new and suitable^ 
building. It then became evident that we must wait a little longer,, 
till some who do not now appreciate the value of an education become 
more enlightened on the subject, and are made to feel that mental 
culture is of greater worth than material wealth. If the citizens keep 
pace with the progress of the age, the time is approaching when public 
sentiment will demand better facilities for educating the youth of this 
town in the higher branches. 

Evils of the district system. — Several of the districts are too smalt 
for efficiency. Iii ^y^ districts the average in the winter was only 11 
each, and 7 in summer. It is difficult to continue school with interest 
F 
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and profit with so few scholars, especially when the parents and com- 
mittees manifest, but little interest. Some of the district committees 
are very delinquent. They have to be reminded of their duty and 
urged to its performance, in order to make them meet the requisitions 
of the law. It is exceedingly important that only competent and 
interested persons be chosen as district committees. The custom 
of choosing a new and inexperienced man every year should be 
discontinued. The man who really desires a good school, and is 
willing to put forth effort to have it, should readily consent to act as 
district committee for a succession of years, and the district will find 
it for their profit to keep such a man in the office. The schools in 
the central district are this year for the first time free by a tax on 
property. In this respect there has been progress. 

Washington. — S. S. Baldwin and G. C. Whittlesey, Acting 
School Visitors. 

Soon after the opening of our winter schools in November, it was 
suggested that we hold teachers' meetings for mutual improvement 
once a month, and that at each meeting some one of the teachers read 
a dissertation, to be followed by a discussion. The first meeting more 
than realized our expectation, and others were held. An impulse was 
thus given which was felt in most, if not all, of our schools. 

Westbrook. — Edward Bull, Acting School Visitor. 

I would like to do what I can to advance the educational interests 
of the town, but " the bones are very dry," and I really cannot ajQTord 
to hire a horse and spend a half day in visiting a school five miles ofiT 
for 62 cents. 

The schools are managed mainly with reference to the funds. In 
several districts the schools have been supported during the year by 
the public monies, leaving a balance of from 3 to 10 dollars in their 
treasury. 

Increased taxation caUedfor, — ^I think the schools would be im- 
proved if the parents were required to pay an amount equal to one- 
half, or the whole, of the public money received. 

Weston. — J. R. Nichols and David F. Cole, Acting School 
Visitors. 

Schools retrograding, — We are of the opinion that the schools ^n 
this town are not generally improving, that owing to various causes 
they areretrogradipg year after year. We find that parents are seek- 
ing in private institutions those advantages which our common schools 
ought to provide for their children. 

Causes — Low wages of teachers. — Several causes cooperate to 
produce this result. One cause is the insufficient remuneration of 
teachers, who receive, in most cases, from fifty to one hundred per 
cent, less than the common laborer who can scarcely read or write. 
Is it any wonder, then, that our most competent teachers are leaving 
this occupation for something that pays better, and that district com- 
mittees are often obliged to hire those who are deficient in qualifica- 
tions and experience as teachers? Another cause is that teachers, 
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instead of fitting themselves for their business, only take it up till 
something better offers, and then discard it aJtogethen 

• Apathy of parents, — Still another cause is the apathy of parents. 
This is manifest in the indifferent condition of our school houses, in 
the want of suitable accommodations in the school room, and in the 
fact that parents seldom visit the schools. Both teachers and scholars 
would be greatly encouraged by the visits of parents. When a meet- 
ing is held for appointing district officers, hardly enough attend, in 
many instances, to do the necesssry business. It would seem as if 
parents and guardians thought it necessary to continue a school one 
year after another only because it is a custom handed down from their 
fathers, and not from a desire for the education of their children. 

Irregular attendance, — Irregularity of attendance still prevails. We 
have endeavored to remedy this evil by having each district fix a rate 
of tuition ac^rding to law, and in this endeavor we hope to succeed. 

WiLLiNGTON. — ^Albert Sharp, J M. Browne and Seth E. Eaton, 
School Visitors. ' 

Play-grounds, — Only two or three of the school houses have any 
play-ground attached, being in a spirit of economy, so placed for the 
most part, as to form a part of the fence between some adjoining pro- 
prietor's field and the highway. We are glad, however, to see the 
improvement in this respect that has taken place within a few years, 
and hope it may extend to the planting of shade trees where needed. 
We believe the school children need a place for play as well as for 
study, and it should be provided for without encroaching upon the high- 
way or the adjoining proprietors. 

Causes of want of success, — Want of success has been, as hereto- 
fore, attributable to a failure in government, rather than inability to 
instruct, and for this we consider parents as generally, at least, equally 
responsible with the teachers. 

Remedy. — If parents would visit the schools oftener, and make 
themselves more familiar with their condition, instead of taking their 
children out of school the first time they are reprimanded for a fault, 
they would often find much less to complain of than they imagine 
when they hear but one side. 

'Windham.— Rev. S. G. Willard and J. G. Clark, Acting School 
Visitors. 

Too frequent change of teachers, — There is occasion to desire that 
teachers might be retained longer in some districts. Changes are too 
frequent for the best progress of the scholars. The best schools 
uniform ily retain their good teachers as long as possible. 

Small districts and school expenses, — In smaller districts there is an 
increasing difficulty in maintaining good schools, and in building and 
repairing school houses. The evil is a serious one. The best remedy 
is not so easy to discover. If* these districts would tax the property 
to support the schools, there would usually be little embarrassment. 

Schools must be maintained, — But it is not wise — no town can 
afford— to allow the children in the sparsely settled districts to grow 



up without good Bchools. It were better for the town to allow the 
roads in these districts to grow up to grass, and the bridges to be 
broken down, thati to allow the school houses to be shut 

nenew law. — ^In view of this condition of things, the Legislature 
at its last session passed a law putting it in the power of any town to 
assume the control of all its schools, and to provide them with com- 
petent instructors. The property of the districts was to be taken by 
the towns, at its ftir valuation, or any other equitable arrangement 
satisfactory to the maj^^rity of the citizens might be made. 

The citizens of Windham were called,, in August, to consider the 
question of adopting the provisions of this law. The meeting voted 
unanimously not to accept them. But as it was very generally 
reported out of WiUimantic that the chief gain of adopting the new 
law would accrue to the Natchaug district, which it is understood has 
not yet paid for its new school house, it may not be amiss .to say that 
in the judgment of some persons, the adoption of the new law would 
benefit any other district in the town more than it would either c^ the 
WiUimantic districts. The voters of those two districts are. likely to 
maintain in the future, as in the past^ superior schools, and there is far 
more reason to suppose that the other districts would by the new law 
be benefited by being furnished with better schools, and an opportunity 
to have their advanced scholars participate without extra expense in 
the advantages of the WiUimantic high and graded schools, than there 
is to suppose that the voters of the town would be wiUing to furnish I 

the means to maintain the present standard of those districts. The | 

center district at Windham, and districts Nos. 3, 4, 7, 9, 10, 11 have , 

very much more reason to advocate the consolidation which the new 
law proposes, than have the two districts in WiUimantic. I 

WoODBUBT. — p. M. Trowbridge, Acting School Visitor. 

Obstacles. — Among the obstacles are indifference of parents and 
guardians, incompetent and inefiSdent committees, and the too fre- 
quent employment of a low grade of teachers. 

77ie new law commended, — ^These obstacles, we beUeve, might be 
remedied by adopting the system given us by the last legislature. 



nST OF THE SCHOOL VISITOBS tS THE SEVEBAL 

TOWNS. 

Acting Visitors, when known, are designated hfitaUcs. 

AxDOYBR, A. K. White, Jasper Fitch, Wm. W. Strong. 

AsHFORD, J. 2). Richmond^ Morris Bennefl;, M. S« Kendall, F. 0. 
Bennett, Davis A. Baker, Stephen O. Chapman. 

Avon, A. U. Thompson, Milner Case, Rev, 0. Z. Woodford. 

Babkhamsted, Abner S. Hart, Jame9 Pettihoney Sheldon Merrill, 
G. Barber, 

Berlin, K. A. Moore, N. C. North, £. W. Bobbins, Byran Atwa- 
ter, Milo Botchkiss, E. C. Woodrufil 

Bethany, Edward N. Carrington, A. C. Woodward, N. B. Dick- 
inson. 

Bethel, Rev. S. O. Seymour, A. Woodman, Wm. A. Judd, Rev. 
a L. Foster, Rev. Bennett T. Abbott, T. B. Biekok. 

Bethlehem, N. L. Bloss, Marshall Beecher, Rev, David Osborne, 
Rev. A. G. Loomis, G. C. Stone, M. S. Ladd. 

&LOOMFIELD, Curtiss H. Case, F. G. Barber, N. Bidwell, H. R 
Case, S. J. Mills, T. E. Moore, W. G. Case, M. M. Barnard, Henry 
Gray. 

Bolton, Henry Alvord, George G. Sumner, Rev, Wm, TurJ^ng^ 
ion, Elijah A. Alvord, S. P. Sumner, John Hale. 

BozRAH, N. S. Hunt, John W, Batighton, Dr. E. M. Leffingwell, 
S. H. Allen, Isaac Johnson, G. G. Pitcher. 

Branford, John J. Bartholomew, J. B. Baldwin, Samuel Linsley. 

Bridgeport, John B. Faulkner, E. F. Strong, Br, B, L. W, Bur- 
ritt, Elliott J. Pedc, ITiomas S, Lathrop, Rev. Geo. Richards. 

Bridoewater, Sherman Peck, Peter Wooster, James Northrop, 
John B, Bowers, Eli Sturdevant, F. A. Peck. 

Bristol, Rev. Michael D. Roddan, Rev, N, J, Seeley, Rev. Lev- 
erett Griggs, Geo. E. Hoor, Amos M. Johnson. 

Brookfield, Horace Beers, Rev, Frederick Munson, Rev. J. E. 
Goodhue. 

Brookltk, Willard Day, Dr. WiUiam Woodbridge, Albert Co- 
aant 

Burlington, Rev, Benry B, Smith, Rev. Benjamin Redford, Ro* 
meo Elton. 

Canaan, B. H. Wilcox, Daniel Brewster, Dr.O. R McMie, FaUs 
ViUage. 
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Canterbury, A. K. Bennett, Roswell Enswortb, John Bradford, 
Hev, G. P, Grosvefior, Dr. Joseph Palmer, T. K. Peck, Geo. Sanger, 
Jonathan Perkins, Dr. Elijah Baldwin. 

Canton, Elizur O. Brown^ JRev, C. N, Lymarij Canton Center^ 
Seth P. Norton. ' 

Chaplin, Jiev, Francis Williams, A: M, Griggs, O. Bennett, Jr., 
Chas. R. Utley, Chas. E. Griggs, Jared W. Lincoln. 

Chatham, /. P. Purple, F. E. Adams, D. Watson Watrous, Ho- 
ratio D. Chapman, Lovell Hall, East Hampton P. 0. 

Cheshire, Eev. JuHim H. IFarrf, William Kelsey, Granville T. 
Pierce. 

Chester, Br. S. W. Turner, William Parker, Dr. Ambrose Pratt. 

Clinton, Henl'j Taintor, Luke E. Wood, JRev. A. JS. Denison^ 
Geo. E. Elliott, Rev. Joseph Smith. 

Colchester, Julius Mnmons, Westchester, David S. Bigelow, 
Westchester, Russell W&y. 

CoLEBROOK, Wm. F. Grant, Wm. P. Lawrence, H. A. Smith, 
Wm. Goodwin, Theron B. Gillett, Thomas Benedict, James M, Grants 
M. S. Phelps, Eugene N. Barber. 

Columbia, John S. Yeomans, Sanford Yeomans, Rev. Frederick 
D. Avery. 

Cornwall, G. L. Miner, E. Burton Hart, Ezra D. Pratt, H. 
Milton Hart, Dr. B. B. North, John Q. Adams. 

Coventry, Erastus Kingsbury, Rev. Wm. /. Jennings, David W. 
Huntington. 

Cromwell, Anson Fowler, John Baker, Geo. 0. -Chambers, Rev, 
Wm.9A. Stickney, Samuel A. Wright, Rev. H. 0. Ladd. 

Danbury, Rev. Dr. F. J. Hawley, L. D. Brewster, Rev. Henry 
Powers, Rev. A. L. Frisbie, Nelson L. White, Martin H. Griffin. 

Darien, Rev. E. D. Kinney, J. W. Coleman, Arthur Day, Rev. 
Louis French. 

Derby, Geo. W. Shelton, John Lipdley, Wm. E. Downs, Rev. C. 
H W. Stocking, Ansonia, Rev. S. L. Mershon, George Hall, F. W. 
Clemens, Horace Casterline, John Sheridan, B. F. Culver, R. M. 
Bassett, H. M, Jackson. 

Durham, Rev. J. W. Sessions, iV. H. Parsons, John B. Newton, 
S. J. Nettleton, Wm. A. Hart, Ransom Prout; 

Eastford, Rev. Chas. Chamberlin, Jonathan Skinner, Rev. Mer- 
rick Ransom, Erastus Andrews, S. O. Bowen, C. E. Barrows, B. C. 
Preston, James O. Dodge, N. Hammond. 

East Granby, Timothy O. Griswold, James H. Viets, Samuel A, 
Clark. 

East H add am, Israel D. Bumham, H. B. Niles, Rev. S. W. 
Rohbins. 

East Hartford, Joseph 0. HurJhurt, Rev. T. J. Holmes, Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Spring, Charles Forbes, Horace Williams, Joseph Mer- 
riam. 

East Haven, Bradley Pardee, W. Hemingway, Jr., A. L. Cur- 
tiss. Rev. G. W. Noyes, Augustus Street, Rev. D. jr. Havens, Henry 
B. Brown, Alvin B. Rose, Wm. H. Shipman. 
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East Lyme, Enoch Z. Beckwith, James M. Phelps, Pugene Da- 
vis, E. C. Brockway, Gurdon Beckwith, J. M. Chapman. 

JEaston, William Wakeman, Dimon Bradley, Chas. Wheeler. 

East Windsor, P. L. Blodgett, /. S. AUen, M. H. Bancroft, 
Rev. Merrick Knight, Rev. Henry Olmsted, Horatio Noble, John F. 
Fitts, S. Terry Wells, H. M. Adams. 

Ellington, Bev. Chas. ffyde, Rev. H. B. Woodworth. 

EnfiAld, John L. Houston, E. F. Parsons, C. M. Abbe, C. W. 
Adams, J. W. Pease, C. 0. King, Bev. C. A. G. Bngharn, C. A. Mer- 
riU, Dr. W. L. Adams. 

Essex, S. M. Pratt, Giles Potter, Br. G. K Huhbard. 

Fairfield, Rev. A. N. Benedict, Rev. Rufus Emery, Rev. T. B. 
Sturges, Bev. L, B. Stimson, Rev. E. E. Rankin, Sherwood Ster- 
ling. 

Farmington, E. N. Lewis, E. L. Hart, Rev. James A. Smith, 
Re^ L. L. Paine, Rev. Moses Smith, Julius Gay, John Chamberlin, 
George A. Moody. 

Franklin, Edwin E. Ayer, S. A. Frinhy N. F. D. Avery. 

Glastenbury, Jared Wells, Jr., Wm. H. H. Miller, James H. 
Cooley, Bev. Edward Goodridge, Thomas B. Fogg, Henry H. Hunt, 
Henry Higgins, John W. Hubbard, George C. Andrews. 

Goshen, Henry Norton, Austin Allen, Jr., Rev.W. T. Doubleday, 

A. F. Miner, S. F. Johnson, J. M. Wadhams. 

Granby, /. W. Simpson, M. W. Graham, P. H. Viets, Rev. T. 

D. Murphy. 

Greenwich, X*. A. Lockwood, A. H. Close, Cornelius Mead, Dr. 
James H. Hoyi, Harry Peck, G. T. Hobby, Gideon Close, R. B. Lock- 
wood, J. M. Rose. 

Griswold, Dr. William Soule, N. T. Allen, Rev. B. F. Northrop, 

B. F. Billings, Rev. J. W. Tuck, B. C. Keigwin. 

Groton, Charles S. Weaver, Samuel S. Lamb, Bev. J. B. Avery, 

E. D. Avery, N. G. Fish, W. H. Potter, Mystic Biver, Asa Perkins, 
Robert Palmer. 

Guilford, Henry Fowler, Rev. E. E. Hall, John B. Bossiter, 
S. W. Dudley, A. F. Fowler, Dr. Joel Canlield, Rev. L. T. Bennett, 
Rev. G. I. Wood, H. B. Starr. 

Haddam, Bev. James Noyes, A. W. Tyler, O. Shailer, Isaac Ar- 
nold, A. Spencer, Jonathan Arnold, George A. Freeman, Harvey E. 
Brainerd, G. M. Clark. 

Hamden, Edwin D. Swift, Amos A. Bradley, Bev. Austin Putnam, 
Drawer 61, New Haven, L. A. Dickerman, James J. Webb, Stephen 

C. Babcock. 

Hampton, Alfred Hammond, Wolcott Carey, R. Robinson, David 
Greenslit, Wm. Brown, Bev. George Soule, Wm. Bennett, S. F. Ben- 
nett, E. H. Wright. . 

Hartford, M. E. Merrill, Rev. Dr. G. H. Clark, James C. Jack- 
son, Wm. W. Ellsworth, Bev. Dr. J. Brace, E. A. Bulkeley, Rev. B. 
Peters, F. A. Brown. 

Hartland, T. E. Williams, Bev. C. G. Goddard, Fred'k Pickett 
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Harwinton, E. M, Hayes^ C. L. Barber, M. C. Woodfor^, H. C 
Osbom, M. L. Goodwill^ George E. Cook. 

Hebron, Joel Jones, R. P. Gilbert, D. F. Brigham, Rev. EtlUard 
ByranJt^ J. J, Belly George &. Bestor, Charles Hyde, Charles Doug- 
lass, W. H. BisseU. 

Huntington, E. W. Idnsley, Erastos Bennett, C. N. Shelton. 

Kent, Ashhei Fuller^ Perry Hufcut 

KiLUNOLT, Thomas Evans, G. H. Browning, G. W. Pikey West 
KiUinglyy C. L. Young, DeWitt C. Jenks, A. Z. £ies, Dr. Samuel 
Hutchins, Dr. Edwin A..Hill, D. M. Sabin. 

EiLLiNGWORTH, E* H, Pwrmdety Francis Turner, Henry Hull. 

Lebanon, Rev. J. Avery, G. D. Spencer, Rev,0. D. Hiney G. E. 
Morgan, Rev. A. R. Livermore, W. A. Fuller. 

Ledtard, Wm. J. Brown, A. W. Gray, J. S. Spicer, Wm. Reyn- 
olds, Thomas Latham, George Fanning^ Nathan T. Gallup, J. A. 
Chapman, J. D. Brewster. ^ 

Lisbon, Henry Lyon, George N. Carr, John F, Hewitt. 

Litchfield, G. M. Woodruff, A. J. Pierpont, Rev. G. J. Harri- 
son, Wm S. Perry, Eli D. Weeks, Dr. J. G. Bechwith, E. W. Sey- 
mour, T. L. Jennings, F. S. Porter. 

Lyme, M. S. Parker, Rev. Wm. A. Hyde, Dr. Hiram Warren. 

Madison, Rev. James A. Grallup, Henry B. Wilcox, John P. 
Hopson. 

Manchester, George M. Spencer, David S. OaUumnj Dr. OUver 
B. Taylor. 

Mansfield, Wm. H. Richardson, Z. B. Dunham, A. A. Robinson, 
Dr. O. B. Griggs, Rev. C. L. Ayer, Edward Whitney, C. F. Brigham, 
Nelson Conant, Robert P. Barrows. 

Marlborough, Sherman 0. Lord, John Lord, Charles BueU, S. 
B. Buell, Rev. A. J. Pike, Giles Shattuck. 

Meriden, John Parker, Rev. A. Norwood, J. C. Howard, W. E. 
Benham, A. E. Carwp, J. G. Hinsdale, West Meriden. 

MiDDLEBURY, M. Dc Forcst, Jr., L. S. Piatt, Rev. Clinton Clark, 
Benjamin Stone, Julius Bronsod, H. W. Monson. \ 

. MiDDLEFiELD, D. C. Camp, W. A. Rockwell, P. M. Augur. 

MiDDLETOWN, Charlcs Buckland, Alfred Hubbard, H. H. Wilcox, 
Cha». G. Hubbard, George W. Burke, W. W. Wilcox, George W. 
Guy, James R. Johnson, Alfred O. Smith. 

MiLFORD, Rev. T. E. Pattison, Isaac T. Rogers, /. W. Fowler, H. 
O. Pinneo, Rev. G. H. Griffin, H. R. Beach. 

Monroe, David Warner, Charles B. Clarke, Agur Beardsley. 

MoNTViLLE, W. R. Bumham, H, A. Smith, A. A. Parker, Anson 
G. Baker, Dr. John C. Bolles, Hiram Walden, Henry A. Baker, 
Aaron F. Rogers, S. W. Strickland. 

Morris, Lewis B. Hall, Samuel M. Ensign, WiUiam B. Ames. 

Naugatuck, John A. Peck, Rev. G. S. Sherman, George H. Good- 
sell, E. W. Brainerd, J. H. Whitmore, Monroe Terrill, L. D. Warner, 
Nelson Tuller, G. G. Thompson, A. J. Pickett, M. Hitchcock, Dr. F. 
B. Tuttle. 

New Britain, Rev. L. B. Baldwin, Rev. L. Perrin, Rev. Samuel 
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Rockwell, Wm. H. Smith, Charles Northend, Rev. C. L. Qoodell,i^. 

B. N. CamingL 

New Canaan, Charles Benedict S. Y. St. John, Benjamin Hoyt| 
James M. Tournier, John LyeU^ Samuel St John. 

New Fairfield, E. Treadwell, H. H. Wildman, G. W. Wheeler, 

New HARTFOBDy Eev. Edwin HaU^ Jr^ Rev. J B. Cleveland^ 
Norman B. Merrill. 

New HavSn, A. W. De Forest, Dr. L. A. Thomas, Prof. D. C. 
Oilman, A. F. Barnes, L. W. Sperry, Lucius Gilbert, Dr. T. N. 
De Bowes, S. M. Weir. (Kty Siwenntendeniy Ariel Parish* 
Fair Haven, Ourtis S, BmhneU. 
Westville, Luzon B. Morris. 

New London, J. C. Learned, E. C. Whittlesey, H. P. Haven, 
Rev. 8. B. Grant, T. M. WaUer. 

New Milford, C. A. Todd, Wm. H. Smith, Wm. J. Hoyt, E. F. 
Morehouse, H. S. Hill, E. S. Green, L, W. Leavenworth, George 
Hine, S. T. Clemens. 

Newtown, Charles H. Peck, Frederic Chambers, Edwin Clark, 
G. W, Bradley, Zerah Pairman, Charles C. Warner. 

Norfolk, Rev. Dr. J. Eldridge, Bobbins Battell, S. B. Northway, 
J. N. Cowles, RHey Stillman, Elisha Baldwin. 

North Branford, Wm. D. Ford, J. H. Linsley, Charles Page, 
Wm. Maltby, M. C. Bishop, Charles Foote. 

North Canaan, George Adam. 

North Haven, S. B. Thorpe, E. J. Dickerman, A. F. Austin, 
Whitney Elliott, D. A. Patten, W. B. Hemingway, Dr. Austin Lord, 
J. B. Goodsell, H. D. Todd. 

North Stonington, Van R. Gray, B. F. Hilliard, G. C. Stillman. 

NoRWALK, H. M. Prowitt, Rev. 0. W. Gates, Rev. Moses HiU, 
Dr. Samuel Lynes, J. W. Wilson, J. F. Foote, Wm. R. Smith, Rev. 

C. T. Woodruff, S. Raymond. 

Norwich, Rev. R. P. Stanton, Horace Rogers, William H. Page. 
Norwich Town, Rev. Br. B, P. Arms. 
Central District, John W. Stedman. 
West Chelsea, Rev. R. K. Ashley. 

Old Lyme, Rev. B. S. Brainerd, D. Morley, T. S. Swan, Israel 
Matson, James Griswold, John E. Swan. 

Old Saybrook, Rev. S. WGaU, Rev. P. L. Shepard, John Allen. 

Orange, Dr. EL W. Painter, L P. Treat, Rev. G. A. Bryan, West 
Haven, Bryan Clark, Rev. H. T. Stoats, W. H. Tallmadge. 

Oxford, C. T. Walker, N. J. Wilooxson, Br. Lewis Barnes. 

Plainfield, W. Tillinghast, W. J. Hyde, Dr. W. A. Lewis, J. S. 
French, Rev. Lucien Burleigh, R. S. Lathrop, JS. C. Eaton, C. H. 
Rogers, Rev. S. H. Fellows, 

Plymouth, Rev. Benjamin Eastwood, 'N. T. Baldwm, E. P. 
Parker, Dr. S. T. Salisbury, R. D. H. AUen, T. J. Bradstree, Rev. H. 
E. Gooley, L. D. Baldwin. 

Pomfret, Charles Osgood, Br. Lewis Williams, Rev. J. S. Pierce, 
Daniel Honl^ A. S. Bruce, G. R. Sessions, George Randall. 

Portland, Wm. Lewis, George Gillam, Rev. S. M. Emery, H. C. 
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3iarkham, H. S. Goodrich, Rev. A. C Denison, J. B. Ames, Wm. 
Goodrich, 

Preston, Asahel Tanner, J. A. Cook, Alexander lerrington. 

Prospect, B. B. Brown, H, B. Bmsell, Bev. F. W. Chapman. 

Putnam, L. Williams, H. C. Beynolds, Bev, G, J. TiUotson, Chas. 
Willets, Jas. Lippitt, John J. Creed. 

Bedding, Edward P. Shaw, Bev. K. B. Glidden, Bev. Wm. L. 
• Bestwick. 

BiDGEFiELO, Bev. F. T. Bussell, B, KNorthop, W. O. Seymour, 
Bev. S. G. Coe, J. E. Hoyt, Bev. J. D. Benton, Henry Smith, Wm. 

B. Hoyt, George Main. 

BocKY Hill, A, D, Grtswold, T. A. Arnold. 

BoxBURY, M, L. Beardsley, H. M. Booth, Levi Smith, H. S. Hurl- 
but, A. L. Hodge, H. B. Eastman. 

Salem, N. E, Minor , A. Q. Gallup, Thomas Strickland. 

Salisbury, O. Jewell, 0. Adams, W. H. Walter, Jr., J. Ensign, J. 
B. Ward, D. Allen, N..L. Dexter, H, Woodworth, A. Hubbell, S. C. 
Scoville, Jr., J. Landon, S. Wells, H. Wentworth, C. Graves, Rev, J, 
A, Wainwright, Q. I. Collins, Bev. Dr. A. Beid, F. H. Church. 

Saybrrook, Beep River, Rev, H, Wtckes, Rev J, N, Chase, Henry 
Fox. 

Scotland, C. N. Palmer, P. B. Fuller, Rev L, H. Barber, Dr. 

C. B. Bromley, Z. Palmer, B. B. Fuller. 

Seymour, F, Burand, Dr. Joshua Kendall, C. W. James. 

Sharon, Bev. H. H. Howard, A. Bullion, J. C, Tennett, 

Sherman, D. B. Mallory, Ephraim Hatch, Isaac B. Hall, Charles 
Pepper, Dr. Henry Malley, Z)r. J, N, Woodruff, Abram Briggs, C. 
H. Hawes. 

SiMSBURY, J. L. Bartlett, Jas, Burnett, Dr. G. W. Sanford, Seymour 
Pettibone, B. B. McLean, B. H. Ensign. 

SoxMERS, L. K. Glover, C. B. Pease, C. W. Sexton, Rev. E, Ripley, 
Loren Griswold, Dr. T. E. Hamilton, O. Loomer, J. White. 

SouTHBURY, M. S, Clark, Charles Bandall, S. I. Stoddard, Charles 
Hickok, J. S. Walker, Rev W, T. Gilbert, 

Southington, W, E, WaVdey, M. H, Upson. 

South Windsor, John N, King, S. O. Belcher. 

Sprague, Edwin Rose, D. B. Levett, George A. Coivin. 

Stafford, Bev. G. V. Maxham, Rev, F, L BatcheUe r, Bev. L. T. 
Spaulding. 

STAMFORi), Eben Francis, F. D. Stevens, C. D. Jones, Z, B, 
Nichols, Elbert White, J. D. Ferguson, E. Lathrop, S. C. Silliman,Jr., 
S. S. Cook. 

Sterling, H. D. Dixon, I. Dowling, A.' B. Jacques, Archibald 
Douglass, Avery Stanton, T. D. Whitford. 

Stonington, George. Sheffield, Rev, S, S, Griswold, Bev. Edward 
Denison. 

Stratforbs B. H. Bussell, John Coe, C. C. Wells, Jesse Olney, 
Albert Wilcoxson, L, W, Burritt, 

SuFFiELD, Rev, E, P, Bond, S, B, Kendall, 

Thompson, Alanson Rawson, L. W. Blood, W. A. Worthington. 
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Tolland, 0. P. Waldo, W. S. Moore, W. C. Ladd, R. Hicks, 
James A. Brown, Smith H. Brown, 

ToRRiNGTON, Laureti Wetmore, WohottviUe^ C. Bronson, H. L. 
Rood, Charleff Hoxford, R. C. Barber, F. L. Hungerford. 

Trumbull, LeG. G. Beers, J. H. Beach, W. A. Mallett, B. H. 
French, S. H. Burroughs, Albert Wheeler. 

Union, J, O, Upham, W. M. Corbin, Andrew Town. 

Vernon, Dr. N. G. Hall, /. j^. Stickney, Dr. S. G. Risley, Bock- 
ville, Rev. A. S. Fiske, Maro Hammond. 

VoLUNTOWN, Wm. C. Stanton, W. P. White, C. P. Potter, J. T. 
Wylie, Albert Campbell, Jared Gallup. 

Wallingford, John Atwater, Rev. R. J. Adams, Rev. E. R. 
Gilbert, E^ M. Gushee, Henry L. Hall, S. Durand. 

Warren, Rev. W. E. Bassett, N. B. Strong, T. C. Wickware, G. 
M. Kellogg, F. A. Curtiss, A. C. Knapp. 

-Washington, Orestes Hickox, C. C. Lemmon, Earle Buckingham, 
Rev. H. Upson, Rev. W. S. GoUon, R. J. Wheaton. 

Waterbury, Rev. T. F. Hendrickson, Dr. T. D. Dougherty, Rev. 
J. A. Bailey, Rev. J. L. Clark, Rev. J. Anderson, Wm. Lamb, 
Green Kendrick, L. S. Davis, Nathan Dikeman. 

Waterford, E. F. Morgan, James Bingham, J. H. Watrous, F. 
I. Stanton, N. A. Ghapman, J. W. M«inwaring. 

Watertown, Rev. William H. .Lewis, Rev. Benjamin Parsons. 

Westbrook, Jarnes A. Pratt. 

West Hartford, Samuel Whitman, Rev. W. M. Ross, Rev. M. 
N. Morris. 

Weston, J. O. Sturges, J. R. Nichols, J. N. Marvin. 

Westport, E. J. Taylor, John Goodsell, 3d, Dr. G. B. Benton, 
O. W. Hotchkiss, Rev. J. R. Williams, M. L. Mason. 

Wethersfield, Elisha Carpenter, Rev. C. B. McLean, M. S. 
Griswold, R. A. Robbins, Stephen Bulkley, Frederic Gridley, Wm. 
P. Aiken, John Wells, C. K. Atwood. 

WiLLiNGTON, Dr. J. M. Browne, Seth Eaton, C. D. Rider. 

Wilton, Rev. W. Nye Harvey, Albert Seymour, Samuel St. John. 

Winchester, Marcus Munsell, Rev. Charles Weatherby, W. H. 
Rood, J. F. Peck, W. G. Phelps, Winded. 

Windham, Rev. S. G. Willard, J. G. Clark, WiUimantic, Frederic 
Rogers, Rev. G. W. Brewster, Rev] Hiram Day, John Tracy, Wm. 
Swift, J. C. Fitch, E. P. Brown. 

Windsor, Rev. R. K Tattle, E. D. Phelps, H. S. Hayden, J. E. 
Griswold, T. W. Loomis, A. H. EUsworth. 

Windsor Locks, Carlos Chapman, Rev. James Smyth, F. M. 
Brown. 

Wolcott, Rev. L. S. Bough, E. W. Warner, Henry Miner. 

Woodbridge, Jared Sperry, Rev. S. P. Marvin, H. F. Merwin. 

Woodbury, P. M. Trowhridye, H. P. Somers, E. M. Town, Benj. 
Fabrique, Silas Clark, W. J. Clark, P. S. Bradley, D. S. Ball, A. W. 
Mitchell. 

Woodstock, James Lyon, J. T. Smith, Rev. T. H. Brown, 0. 
Fisher, L. J. WeUs. 
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UWS FEBTAINmO TO EDUOATION PASSED m 1866. 

In the report for 1866, all the laws pertaining to education then in 
force, were given« The following enactments are a supplement to 
that summary. 

CHAPTfiB n. 

An Act in ad<fition to and in alteration of an Act entitled ''An Act 
concerning Education.'' 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives^ in Gen- 
eral AssenMy convened'. 

Sec. 1. That in all cases where the clerk of any school district 
shall have neglected to take the oath of office prescribed by law, be- 
fore entermg upon the discharge of the dudes of his office, or making 
up his record, the acts and doings of such district shall not for such 
reason be invalid, but the same shall be and hereby are ratified and 
confirmed. 

Sec. 2. This act shall not affisct any suit now pending. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on and after the day of its pas- 
sage. 

Approved, May 23d, 1866. . 



CHAPTBB XXXI. 

An Act in addition to and in alteration of an Act, entitled ''An Act 
concerning Education." ' 

. Be it enacted hy the Senate and Home of BepresentativeSy in Gen- 
eral Assembly convened: 

Sec. 1. That the pay of acting school visitors shall be two dol- 
lars per day, subject to the same conditioofl as are now by law pro- 
vided. 
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Sec. 2. This act shall take effect on and after the first Monday 
of October, A. D. 1866. 
Approved, June 29th, 1866. 



CHAPTEB XliVI. 

An Act providing for the election of the School Fand Commissioner. 

Be It enacted hy the Senate and House of Sepresentatives^ in Gen* 
eral Assembfy convened: 

Sec. 1. That the School Fund Commissioner shall be elected by 
the general assembly, during the regular session next preceding the 
expiration of his term of office. 

Sec. 2. The official tenn of the school fund commissioner shall 
be for three yeai*s. The first term commencing on the first Monday 
in July, A. D. 1866. 

Sec. 3. Should a vacancy occur during the recess of the general 
assembly, the governor shaU appoint a suitable person to fill such va- 
cancy, until the next session of the general assembly, and until another 
is elected in his stead for the unexpired time of the official term. 

* Sec. 4. The person appointed or elected school fund commission- 
er, shall, before entering upon his official duties, give bonds for the 
same amount, and in the same manner, as is now required by statute 
of the treasurer of the state. 

Approved, June 30th, 1866. 



CHAPTER Lin. 
An Act in alteration of ^ An Act concerning Education.** 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and Home of BepresentativeSf in Gen- 
ercd Assembly convened: 

Sec. 1. That the Board of Education are hereby authorized to 
hold at one or more convenient places in the state, conventions of 
school officers, teachers, and other friends of public education, for the 
purpose of instructing in the best modes of administering, governing 
and teaching common schools ; and for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of such conventions or schools, they are authorized to draw 
upon tl^ comptroller for a sum not exceeding in total the sum here- 
tofore allowed by law for this purpose, to be paid from the civil list 
fund of the State. 

Sec. 2. Section thirty-two of the above bamed act is hereby re- 
pealed. 

Approved, June dOth, 1866. 
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CHAPTER LXXXV. 
An Act in aUeration of "An Act concerning Education." 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives, in Gen^ 
eral Assembly convened : 

That the part of section fifty-seven, page three hundred thirty-six 
[of the general statutes, 1866,] that reads "not less than- three -tenths 
of a mill on a dollar," shall read "not less than four-tenths of a mill 
on a dollar." 

Approved, June 30th, 1866. 



CHAPTER CII. 

An Act in alteration of "An Act concerning Education." 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives in Gen- 
eral Assembly convened: ' 

Sec. 1. That every town in this state shall assume and maintain 
the control of the common schools within its limits, subject to such 
requirements and restrictions as are or may be imposed by the gen- 
eral assembly ; and for this purpose every town shall constitute a 
union school district, having all the powers and duties of a school dis- 
trict, as now constituted by law, with the exceptions hereinafter 
stated. 

Sec 2. Said union districts shall elect by ballot, on the third 
Monday of September next, six, twelve, or eighteen male residents of 
the town as a school committee, who shall divide themselves into 
three classes, holding office one, two, and three years respectively ; 
and at every subsequent annual election, two, four, or six members of 
the committee, as the case may be, shall be elected by ballot for a 
term of three years; but no elector shall at any election vote for 
more than one-half of the number of persons to be elected, and the 
candidates having the highest number of votes shall be declared 
elected. . 

Sec 3. In said union districts the school committee shall have in 
general the powers and perform the duties which are now devolved 
upon district committees and boards of school visitors, and especially 
they shall maintain in the various parts of the town, for a period of 
not less than six months annually, good common schools of the dif- 
ferent grades ; they shall appoint one or more acting visitors or super- 
intendent under their direction to examine teachers and visit schools ; 
they shall have the care and management of the property and funds 
of the district;* they shall lodge all bonds, leases, notes, and other 
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securities, with the treasurer of said district, unless the same have 
been intrusted to others by the donors or grantors, or by the general 
assembly ; they shall pay into the treasury of the district all moneys 
which they may receive for the support of schools ; they shall deter- 
mine the number and qualifications of the scholars to be admitted 
into each school ; they shall supply the requisite number of qualified 
teachers ; they shall designate the schools which shall be attended by 
the children within their jurisdiction, and may arrange, if they see 
fit, with the committee of an adjacent district for the instruction 
therein of such children as may attend there more conveniently ; they 
shall fill any vacancies which may arise in their own number ; they 
shall annually, during the first two weeks of the month of September, 
ascertain the expenses of supporting and maintaining the schools un- 
der their superintendence during the year ending the thirty-first day 
of the previous August, and report the same, together with the amount 
of moneys received towards the payment thereof, to the district, at a 
meeting to be held on the third Monday in September in each year ; 
and shall, at the same time, make a full report of their doings, and 
the condition of the schools under their superintendence, and all im- 
portant matters concerning the same, to the district, and shall perform 
all lawful acts which may be required of them by the district, or 
which mdy be necessary to carry into effect the powers and duties 
granted by this act. 

Sec. 4. Said union districts shall assume the property and be 
responsible for the debts of the districts now existing within the limits 
of the several towns. The property so taken may be appraised un- 
der the direction of the town, and at the next annual assessment 
thereafter a tax shall be levied upon the whole town, equal to the 
amount of said appraisal ; and there shall then be remitted to the 
tax-payers of each district the appraised value of its property thus 
taken, less the amount of the indebtedness of the district ; or the dif- 
ference in the value of the property of the several districts may be 
adjusted in any other manner agreed upon by the parties in interest. 
Permanent funds now vested in towns shall remain as heretofore in 
charge of the school fund treasurer of said towns. Schools organized 
or maintained by towns shall be under the jurisdiction of the union 
district committee, in the same manner as schools of a lower grade. 

Sec. 5. The comptroller of public accounts, on the application of 
the school committee of such districts, shall draw an order in favor 
of such district, on the treasurer, for the proportionate amount to 
which such district may be entitled, of all moneys appropriated by 
law for the benefit, support and encouragement of common schools, 
as is provided in respect to towns. 

Sec. 6. The annual meeting of said union districts for the elec- 
tion of officers, receiving the report of the committee, laying the \tax, 
and transacting other school business, shall be held on the third 
Monday of September, at a place to be determined in the present 
year by the selectmen, and hereafter by the school committee. 
Special meetings of the district may be called by the school commit- 
tee at any time, and shall be called at the request of twenty voters. 
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Seo. 7. The necessary funds for the maintenance of ^e common 
schools, bejond the income of state and local funds, shall be provided 
by a property tax to be levied on the grand list of the town, by a vote 
of the school district in lawful meeting convened. 

Seo. 8. All provisions of the act concerning education, inconsis- 
tent with the foregoing provisions, are hereby repealed. 

Seo. 9. This act shall take effect only in such towns as shall, by 
a majority vote in legal town meeting warned for that purpose, ac- 
cept of tHe provisions of the same. 

Approved, June dOth, 1866. 



CHAPTER cm. 

An Act in alteration of '^An Act Concerning Education." 

Be it eviacUd hy the Senate and Howe of SepreseniaHveSf in Gen- 
eral AseemUy convened: 

Seo. 1. Whenever a district wishes to lay a tax and lays the 
same on* the town list last completed, and any real estate has been 
sold and conveyed, or in any way changed ownership between the 
first day of October next preceding, and the time of laying said tax, 
such district may call out one or more of the assessors for the time 
being, of the town in which such sale, conveyance or change of prop- 
erty has occurred, who shall assess the value of said real estate to the 
person owning the same at the time of laying said tax, and deduct 
the same from the list of the person in whose name it stood on the 
assessment list of the town. 

Sec. 2. Section one hundred and thirty-four of the act entitled 
^^An Act concerning Education," of which this is an amendment, is 
repealed ; provided, neverthdess, that nothing herein contained shall 
affect any suit now pendhig. 

Approved, June 30th, 1866. 
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THE NOEMAL SCHOOL. 

1. REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL. 

State Normal School, 
New Britain, Conn., April 1, 1867, 

To the Secretary of the Board of Education : 

In compliance with your request, I have the honor to submit the 
following report of the Institution under my charge. 

The close of the winter term, one year ago, left the Normal School 
without any resident teacher, except Prof. Bartlett. The l?ervices of 
Mr. Isaac N. Carleton, as principal, were secured for the summer 
term of 1866. Miss Fannie Cragin, of Boston, who came highly 
recommended by Hon. John D. Philbrick, was employed as assistant. 
Mr. Carleton and Miss Cragin left at the close of the summer term, 
Mr. Bartlett alone remaining. 

In the summer of 1866 the undersigned was appointed principal, 
and Miss C. A. Comstock, of the Bridgewater Normal School, was 
employed as assistant. The valuable services of Prof. Bartlett were 
fortunately retained for the ensuing fall and winter terms. JProf. Bail 
of New Haven, who had given an exercise in Drawing one hour per 
week for several years, was also retained. 

Not having been personally an observer of the school during the 
summer term of 1866, the undersigned cannot speak of the pro- 
ficiency or progress of the pupils during that time. The merit of 
Mr. Carleton, however, is acknowledged on all hands ; as is also that 
of Prof. Bartlett. The graduating class at the anniversary, numbered 
thirteen ladies and six gentlemen, who acquitted themselves creditably 
on that occasion. 

Upon assuming the active duties of his position, at the commence- 
ment of the fall term, Sept. 18, 1866, the undersigned found thirty 
members present. Five others returned during the term, and twenty- 
three candidates were admitted. Some of the latter were received 
on conditions. The whole number in attendance during the term was 
fifty-eight. 

Upon careful inquiry it was found that a numb^ of the pupils had 
G 
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no settled purpose of engaging in the business of teaching. The fault 
in some cases was traceable to the neglect of Acting visitors, in refer- 
ence to the written pledge which the law requires of candidates. 
Measures were adopted to cause the withdrawal of all such from the 
school, and to diffuse correct ideas upon the true object of the school, 
and the necessity of a conscientious and rigid adherence to the pledge, 
both express and implied, which the law exacts. The pupils were 
made to understand that they had no right to enjoy the privileges of 
the Institution for a single day, without a full determination to make 
teaching a permanent business. 

Eight pupils left school before the close of the fall term, to engage 
in teaching. The premature cessation of study in such cases, is ex- 
ceedingly detrimental to the prosperity of the school and of the indi- 
Tidual member. The importance of completing the course of study 
before the energies are diverted to other channels, is commonly under- 
estimated. In excuse of some who thus severed their connection 
with us, it should be stated that it was in fulfillment of •ngagements 
made before the term commenced, and in ignorance of the rule pro- 
hibiting such withdrawal. 

The supposition may be incorrect, but it would appear that there 
had been too much laxity in the admission of pupils. The standard of*^ 
qualifications has apparently been too low. The policy of admitting 
all who apply, in order to swell the numbers, is suicidal. It may fill 
the seats for a year or two, but it by and by recoils with destructive 
effect. When the standard of scholarship is lowered, the institution 
loses its tone, and will surely suffer in its reputation. It is no longer 
attractive. Permanent prosperity is sacrificed to a very shallow and 
short-lived success. What we want is not numbers without character. 
Better have a dozen pupils of a really superior scholarship an^ 
character, than a hundred of superficial attainments, destitute of 
earnestness and thoroughness. With high excellence, numbers will 
come. Make the institution a model one, and our intelligent young 
• men and ladies will fiock to it from every part of the State. The 
diploma of the Connecticut Normal School ought to mean something. 

Let it not be understood that any complaint is made of the former 
instructors. Their merit has often been great ; their work invaluable. 
The Normal School, ever since its establishment, has been productive 
of vast benefit to the State. But the frequent changes of teachers 
would alone' tend seriously and inevitably to impair the morale and 
efficiency of the institution. Furthermore, the skill and learning of 
the former principal were not brought to bear so directly upon indi- 
vidual pupils and classes, as could have been wished ; nor so much as 
would have been the case, had not the greater portion of his time 
been devoted necessarily to his duties as superintendent of common 
schools. 

At the beginning of the present term, Jan. 2, five candidates were 
examined for admission, two of whom were rejected for insufficient 
scholarship. The total attendance during the term thus far, has been 
forty-four. 

A decided improvement has been apparent during the present term 
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in pnnctaality, diligence, and professional spirit. The young men seem 
manlier ; the young ladies more lady-like. The school wears a busiet 
aspect. We have few drones ; and it is believed that there are none 
with us who do not mean to make a business of teaching. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

A very serious draw-back to the prosperity of the school has been 
the want of a suitable boarding-house. The price of board is greater 
by nearly a dollar a week than at the Massachusettss Normal Schools 
at Westfield and Bridgewater. Most of the members of such insti- 
tutions are persons of limited means. How natural that such should 
just cross the State line and enter Massachusetts schools, where liv- 
ing is cheaper, and where also the State in her munificence dispenses 
four thousand dollars a year expressly in aid of indigent meritorious 
pupils in her normal schools I Accordingly we every year find the 
names of Connecticut pupils on the Massachusetts catalogues. The 
remedy, and the only, sufficient remedy, for this evil, is a well-regula- 
ted boarding-house, under the charge of a discreet and energetic mat- 
ron. Here the female pupils, as at South Hadley, should render such 
services as would largely dispense with domestics ; so that board 
would be obtained at the mere market cost of provisions, the State 
supplying furniture and paying a salary to the matron. Until some- 
thing of this kind is done, scores of our young people will be deterred 
every year, by the high price of board, from attending our institution. 
In proportion to the number of inhabitants, Connecticut is consider- 
ably richer than Massachusetts ; yet Massachusetts gives five times as 
much money to normal schools as Connecticut 

It is gratifying to be able to report that perfect harmony has pre- 
vailed among the teachers ever since the connection of the under- 
signed with the school. 

Prof. Bartlett, who has served the Commonwealth long and faith- 
fully, and to whose skill, learning, clearness of judgment, and full un- 
derstanding of the history and wants of the school, much of its pros- 
perity must be attributed, has tendered his resignation, to take eifect 
at the close of this term. The cordial good- will of the friends of ed- 
ucation will attend him in his new sphere of usefulness. Miss Corn- 
stocky the accomplished and energetic instructor in some of the most 
important branches, has rendered invaluable assistance, and has more 
than fulfilled the high expectations of her friends. Pro£ Bail has 
given valuable less«>ns and lectures in Drawing. It is questionable, 
however, whether even his acknowledged skill is not placed at so great 
a disadvantage by his continued absence (being present but one hour 
a week), as to make it advisable to employ a resident teacher, whose 
constant presence with the pupils might compensate for a comparative 
lack of experience and genius. 

A very attractive and important feature of the school during the 
winter months has been a series of interesting, instructive, and emi- 
nently practical lectures on educational subjects, by llie Secretary' of 
the Board of Education, by Rev. Dr. Bacon, Hon. J. H. Trumbull, 
and other distinguished gentlemen. 

In conclusion, the undersigned would gratefully acknowledge the 
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many manifestations, by joarse}f and by members of the Board, of 
friendly regard for himself personally, as well as of enlightened and 
profound interest in the welfare of the Normal School, and the pro- 
gress of the great caase of education. 

Very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

HOMER B. SPRAGUE, 
Principal Conn. Normal SchooL 



2. PROGRAMME. 

Instructors, June, 1867. 
PRINCIPAL, 

HOMER B. SPRAGUE, A. M. 

ASSOCIATES, 

Miss C. A. COMSTOCK, 
Miss MARY R. DORRANCE. 

The management of this institution is entrusted to a Principal (with his 
associate teachers), who is held responsible for its order and discipline, sub- 
ject to the Board of Education, its object is to train young men and 
women to take charge of the Common Schools of Connecticut. More than 
two thousand persons, most of them ladies, are now engaged in the public^ 
schools of the State. In consequence of the changes which are continually 
occurring, there is a steady demand for teachers in every part of the State, 
and it is a constant complaint that so few of those who oner themselves for 
employment are thoroughly qualified for the work. The compensation paid 
good teachers is increasing, ahd the moral inducements to labor for the 
benefit of the State and nation, were never stronger than they are at present. 

REGULATIONS. 

1. No person shall be admitted as a member of the school without having 
first signed an explicit declaration of an intention to become qualified to 
teach m public schools, and to engage in that employment in the State of 
Connecticut. Every pupil shall also subscribe a pledge to be loyal to the 
interests of the school while a member, and to be faithfully observant of its 
rules of order and discipline. 

2. As a general rule, caudidates must enter the third Tuesday in Septem- 
ber, and remain at least a year. They may be received, however, at the 
beginning of the winter term, January 2d, 1867, and at the beginning of 
the summer term, April 16th, 1867. All candidates and pupils must be 
present on the morning of the first day. No candidate will be received 
afler that day unless in special cases for extraordinary reasons ; and no 
pupil will be allowed to quit school during the continuance of a term, except 
m case of sickness or some oth^r unforeseen necessity. 

S. Study hours extend from nine to twelve, and from half-past one to 
half past three. There is no session on Saturday. Study hours out of school 
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extend from half-past four to half-past five, and from seven to nine P. M. ; 
these hours are to be faithfully devoted to the objects for which they are set 
apart. Students are to retire at or before half-past ten o'clock, when lights 
must be extinguished. No pupil shall leave town without special permission 
from the Principal. 

4. Unexcused or deliberate absence or tardiness shall be treated as a 
grave misdemeanor. If several times wilfully repeated, the Principal shall 
suspend the delinquent. 

6. For any pointed opposition to authority, gross misconduct, or such 
continued neglect of stuay as makes the pupil a hindrance to the class, the 
Principal may suspend the offender. In all cases of suspension, notice shall 
inmiediately be given of the fact to the Secretary of the Board. 

CALENDAR. 

1. The school year commences the third Tuesday of September, and 
comprises forty weeks of actual instruction. 2. The winter term, 1867, 
commences on Wednesday, January 2d, 1867, and closes Friday, April 6th. 
2. The summer term, 1867, commences on Tuesday, April 16th, and closes 
Friday, July 12th. 4. The fall term, 1867, commences on Tu^ay, Sept. 
17th, and closes Friday, December 20th. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR ADMISSION. 

1. Candidates must in all cases present the certificate required by law of 
the Acting School Visitor of the town where the pupil's home is. 

2. The standard of qualifications for admission will be gradually raised, 
so as to insure a more thorough preparation on the part of the candidates, 
and to make the school in an increasing degree an institution for training in 
the strictly professional studies, the theory and practice of teaching. 

3. For the present, candidates will be required to pass a thorough written 
examination in common Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, the History of 
the United States, and in Spelling. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

1. The course continues through three years, and it is of great import- 
ance that pupils remain, if possible, through that entire period. 

2. The first year is mainly spent in a thorough review of the studies 
taught in common schools, with special attention to the best and most recent 
methods of instruction. A certificate will be' awarded to those who pass 
creditably through this year ; also to those who complete successfully the 
studies of the second year. 

3. The studies of the second and third years will be to some extent simi- 
lar to those taught in the higher rooms of graded schools and in high schools. 
Much attention will be given to methods of instruction and school economy. 

4. Throughout the course special attention will be paid to the study of 
the English Language, in its history, literature and grammar. Prominence 
will be given to the art of £eading and to English Composition. Yooal 
Music, Drawing and light Gymnastics will be taught. Lectures will be 

S'ven by distinguished gentlemen during the present winter term on the 
istory and Institutions of Connecticut. 

6. The best methods of instruction will be the subject of frequent and 
regular lessons. Classes of children from the public schools of New Britain 
will be brought in for daily training, each Normal pupil in succession con- 
ducting the teaching exercise in presence of the whole Normal class. Op- 
portunities will be afforded for visiting, under the direction of the teachers, 
some of the best schools in the State. , 

6. Those • only who complete with credit a three years course, or its 
equivalent, will receive the Diploma of tlie school and lie enrolled as Gradr 
uates. 
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TBXT-BOOKS. 

1. The requifflte text-books are farnished gratuitously by tbe State. It is 
earnestly recommended to pupils to bring with them any text-books they 
may possess, to be used for reference. 

2. A large library is accessible to the pupils. Distinguished friends of 
education and liberal gentlemen are from time to time makmg valuable dona- 
tions of books ; and they may rest assured that their generosity is thankfully 
appreciated and well bestowed. 

3. The institution is furnished with valuable philosophical and chemical 
apparatus, and a large collection of minerals, fossils, etc. 

BZPSN8E8. 

No chai^ being made for tuition or books, the necessary expenses, aside 
from hoard, are extremely slight Board can be obtsuned in excellent fam- 
ilies at prices varying from $4.75 to $5.25 per week, including fuel, lights 
and washing. Some of the you^ gentlemen and young ladies board in 
clubs at greatly reduced rates. Efforts will be made to assist meritorious 
pupils in such a way as will reduce the cost of living. 
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